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Editor's Advertiſement. 


perceive, that it has loſt Mr Rol. LIN. 

A great part of this volume is indeed 
of his compoſing: but beſides, that the laſt 
fragments of an author, whoſe work has 
been interrupted by death, are neceſſarily the 
leaſt finiſhed. Mr RoLLiN had left voids, 
which I was obliged to fill up; and before the 
end of the volume, my guide quits me, and 

I am left abſolutely to myſelf. — © 
Thus (a) the death of Mr RoLLIx, with- 
out being untimely or premature, is no leis to 
be lamented by the public. And indeed it 
may be called premature, according to Pliny 
the younger's thoughts, who conceives (5) the 
death of every one to be ſo, that meditates 
works worthy of immortality. © For, adds 
* he, thoſe, who, devoted to pleaſure, live 
*« itt a manner from day to day, ſee every day 
the accompliſhment of their reaſon for de- 
* ſiring to live. But as to thoſe, who have 


* public are now going entirely to 


(a) Mors quam matura, tam vunt; vivendi cauſas quotidiè 

| a. Liv: vi. 1. fſiniunt. Qui vero poſteros 
(5) Mihi videtur acerba cogitant, & memoriam ſai o- 

ſemper & immatura mors eo- peribus extendunt, his nulla 

rum, qui immortale aliquid mors non repentina eſt, ut qua 

| nt. Nam qui voluptati- ſemper inchoatum aliquid ab- 
us dediti, quaſi in diem vi- tumpat, ' Pha. I. v. ep. 5. 
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The Editors Advertiſement. 
e poſterity in view, and to perpetuate their 
* names by fine and uſeful works, death al- 
* ways comes too ſoon for them, becauſe it 
« always interrupts ſomething began.“ 


It undoubtedly was not x frivolous view 


of a chimerical immortality, that engaged 


Mr RoLLIN. More ſolid and Chriſtian mo- 
tives ditected his labours, But it is true, he 
did deſire to finiſh his Rowan HISTORY. And 
remember, that after his firſt illneſs in May 
1741, when I congratulated him upon his ce- 
turn in health, and that, probably for a con- 
"Giderable number of years, which I wiſhed 
might extend to the longeſt term of human 
1 he replied with vivacity, 7 /bould be very 
"ferry ff or for the. But I ſhould dgſire, if it were 
the will of Gad, to live long Fam. to e 
my work, 
It was not the will of God. Neither his 
' wiſhes, nor mine, nor thoſe of all who loye 
virtue and letters, were heard in that reſpeR. 
1t is as juſt as neceſſary to ſubmit to * diſ- 
penſations of Providence. All that I can and 


ought to do, is to endeavour, as much. as in 


me lies, to imitate ſo dear a maſter, and © 
excellent a model. 


I confeſs, that of all the qualities that ren- 
der a writer admirable, there is not one, of 
{which I ſhould be ſo ambitious, as that amia- 
ble character of fimplicity, humanity, , good- 

neſs, and modeſty, with which he wins the 


| + hearts of all his readers. An author of re- 


nown has however taken occaſion from it to 
make 


wm 
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The Eattor's Advertiſement; 
make him ſeveral reproaches, which all termi- 
nate in that of having had too much deference. 

for the authority of the ancients. I ſhould - 
injure Mr RoLLin's memory, if I undertook : 
to juſtify him in a point he thought for his 
glory, He was far from thinking, with his : 


cenſurer, that it was neceſſary. to begin the 


ſerious ſtady of hiſtory only x rn the end 
of the fifteenth century; and conſeqently, 
that not only Herodotus, but Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Folybius, Salluſt, Livy, F: acitus, 
and all the ancients, were to be conſidered as. 
nothing. I ſhall ſay no more upon this ſubject. 
Whatever zeal I may have to oppoſe the at- 
_ tacks upon Mr RotLin, I chooſe rather to 


make the moderation he profeſſed. throughout 


his whole life, my rule: and the rather, be- 
cauſe diſeourſe is ſuperfluous, where things 
ſpeak themſelves; and the univerſal eſteem of 
all the truly learned, as well as his lefs inſtructed . 
readers, declares loudly not his apology, but 
his praiſe. 
I therefore ſtop ſhort; and chuſe to be ſi- 
lent the more willingly, as it would not be 
eaſy for me to keep within certain bounds, if 
I once indulged myſelf in ſpeaking. I have 
only to apprize the reader of two things. 
The firſt is, that to avoid, as much as poſ- 
ſible, having Mr RoLrin charged with my 
faults, [ have pointed out the additions, in any | 
manner conſiderable, that I have inſerted in 


his text ; and have taken care to mark the 


exact place where his manuſcript ends, 
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The Editor's Advertiſement. 
The ſecond obſervation I have to make, re- 


| lates to the reduction of the Greek and Ro— 
man ſpecies of coin in ours. I have con- 


formed to Mr Rol LIx's eſtimate, without 


believing it abſolutely exact, as he did not be- 
lieve it himſelf. It is certain, that the only 
means to have any thing exact in this kind, is 
to make weight the rule. Nor are the learn- 
ed without great difference of opinions in this 
reſpect. It is however the method I have 

8 as the beſt in itſelf, in my edition of 
But we have certain ideas of weights, 
wh the ſpecies of coin are in queſtion : and 
moſt readers would be out of their depth, if 
we gave them the ſums in marks, ounces, 
drams, and grains. I ſhall only obſerve, that 
Mr Rol L In. s eſtimate: comes nearer to ex- 
actneſs, if we compare it with what moſt na- 
tions confider as the intrinſick value of gold and 
filver, than if we fixed it to the current value 


of thoſe metals in France. ks 
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B O O K "XXVIII 
s EC T. . 


Al. ee and Cornelia, father and RE of 
the Gracchi. Cornelia's extraordinary care of 
"the education of ber to ſons. Similitude and dif- 
ference of character of the to brothers. \ Tiberius, 
when very young, is elected Augur. He ſarves under 
Scipio in Africa, and afterwards in Spain under 
| Mancinus as Nuæſtor. . Treaty of Numantia ihe 
cauſe and origin of his misfortunes. Tiberius Us 
Pouſes the party of the People. He is elected Tri- 
bune, and revives the Agrarian laws, Complaints 
of the rich againſt him. Ofavius, one of bis col- 
legues, oppoſes bis law. Tiberius endeavours 10 
bring over his collegue by fair means, but ineffec- 
tually. He undertakes to have Oftavins depoſed, 
in which be ſucceeds. Reflexion upon that violent 
proceeding of Tiberius. The law for the diſtribu- 
tion of lands is paſſed. Three commiſſioners ap- 
pointed. for pulling it in execution. Mucius is 
ſubſtituted ta Octavius. Tiberius perſuades the 
People, that deſigns are formed againſt bis life. 
He cauſes a decree to paſs for the diſtribution of _ 
- eſtates of Altalus "v4 the:poorer citizens, © He | 


CONT ENTS. 
undertakes 10 juſtify the depofition of Oftavius, and 
to have bimſelf continued in the office f Tribune. 
Fe is killed in the Capitol ron npον 
event. The accomplices of Tiberius condemned. 
| Seditius anſwer of Blyſius. ..P. Craſſus is elected 
Triumvir in the room of T ;herius. Scipio Naſica 
is ſent into Aſia io avoid the fury of the. People. 
. Caius Gracchus retires. Anſwer ef Scipio Afri- 
canus upon the death of Tiberius. Cenſus. Speech 
e the Cenſor Metellus to exbort the citizens to 
"marry. Fury of the Tribune Alinins againſt Me- 
tellus. Difficulties of the diſtribution of lands. 
Scipio declares in favour of thoſe, that were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of lands; He is found dead in bis bed. His 
obſequies. Il. timed frugality of Tubero. Scipio's 
remeteneſs from pomp. 2 of that great man. 
Caius applies himſolf io the: ſtudy of eloquence." He 
# to Sardinia as Quaſtor. His dream." His 

condult in Sardinia. © His great reputation 
—— the Senate. Turbulent defigns of Fuluius. 
Conſpiracy ſuppreſſed at Fregelle. Caius returns 
10 Rome. He juſtifies bimſelf- entirehy before the 
Cenſors. He is elected Tribune notwithſtanding the 


- oppoſition of ibe Nobles. His praiſe, » He propoſes 
ſeveral laws. He undertakes, and executes ſeve- 


ral publick - works of importance. C. Fannius is 


. eleed Conſul by the intereſt of Caine. Caius is 
cboſen Tribune for the ſecond trme. He iran fers 

bs adminiſtration of juſtice from the Senate io the 

Knights." The Senate, 10 ruin the credit of Caius, 


makes Druſus, one of his collegues, oppoſe him, and 85 


. becomes popular itſelf. Caius carries a colony to 
Caribage. Druſus takes advantage = bis-abſence. 
| Caius returns to Rame. He changes bis babitation. 
| Deeree of the | Conſul Fannius contrary to tbe in- 
terefts of Caius. © Caius quarrels with bis collegnes. 
They prevent him from being elelied Tribune for 
80 _ time: 1 ripe for his de. 


 Pruficn. 


| CONTENTS 
_ futon: The Conſul - Opimas makes tht dena 
tate mn.  Licmnie exborts her husband Coins to 
: "phtovide- for bis ſafely. He endeavours an accon- 

. modation ine ffectualiy. Fulvius is killed upon mount 

Aventins, and his followers put to flight. Sad 

en of Gaius. His head, upon — — pes lad 
Iten ſet, is carried 10 Opimins. His body is thrown 

into Iibe Tiber. Temple erefed to Concord. Ho- 

| Four'd rendered the Gracchi by the People. Aęra- 

rian laws of the. Gracchi annullad. Retreat f 


— = —_— e — 
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ARC L 1. 


Wines of the Conſullbip of Opimins. 6/26 ruined 
by graſboppers, and af lerwards' infeſted. with a 
plague,. occaſioned by their dead bodies. Sempro- 
nius triumphs oves the Fapodis, and Metellus over 
the Dalmatians. War againſt the Balearians, and 

om States ef Galliu Trenſalpina.- Fulvius tri- 

umpbs firſt. over the Tranſalpine Gauls, - Sextius 
ſubjetts the Salluvians, and builds the city of Aix. 

We Allobroges, and Arverni draw the Roman 

arms againſi ibem. Opulence of the latter poaple. 

. Eivlinſy from the King of the Arvernt io Domitius. 

r Allobroges and Arverni are defeated by Do- 

mitius. Great victory gained by. Fabius over the 
22 people. Prrfdy of Daomitins in reſpet io 

Bituitus. Roman province in the Gauls. - 

0 n eremed ly the vidtars. T btir triumphs. 

War againſt the Scordiſti. \Tedidus noted by the 

Cenſors fur living in an houſe of too great à rent. 

Dbirty-· as Senators degraded by the. Cenſars; a- 

mong / the r Caſſius Sabaco, Marius's friend. 


| 23 His TY 4745 C in matters f gain, 
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——— "of "Scanrus. Cbaraiter af his 'tlo- 


_EONTENTS. 
" elefied Prince of the Senate. Good fortune of Me- 
* Zellus Macedonicus. Surprizing accumulation of 
- dignities in the bouſe of the Metelli. Three veſtals 
- ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted. They are con- 
demned. The orator Marcus Antonius involved 
in this affair, and acquitted. Temple ereted to 
Venus VERTICORDIA. Human victims. Carbo 
accuſed by L. Craſſus. Generofity of Craſſus. 
His timidity, Single occaſion on which Craſſus 
oppoſes the Senate, C. Cato condemned for extor- 
tions. Scrupulous exattneſs of Piſo in reſpect to a 
gold ring. FI „ n 
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BOOK XXIX. 
TS be 
Preamble. Abridgment of the biftary of Mafiniſſa. 


\ Praiſe of that Prince. Partition of his dominions 
after bis death. Character and great qualities of 
Fugurtha, Micipſa, ſon of Maſiniſſa, ſends Ju- 
- gurtha to ſerve at the ſiege of Numantia. He ac- 
- quires great reputation there, Scipio ſends home 
— with a letter to Micipſa, full of bis 
praiſes. Micipſa, at bis return, adopts him. 
Being at the point of death, be exhorts his three 
ſons to live in great unity. Hiempſal, the youngeſt 
. ſon, quarrels with Jugurtba, who cauſes him 10 
be killed. Adberbal the eldeſt, is defeated in a 
battle by Fugurtha, and takes refuge at Rome. 
Fugurtha ſends Deputies 10 Rome, and corrupts 
the principal perſons of the Senate. The Senate 
ſends © Commiſſioners to Numidia, to make a new 
partition of that kingdom between Jugurtba and 
Adberbal. Tugurtha attacks Adherbal, and ab- 
; | liges 


CONES 
iges bim to take arms. He defeats bis brothers 
army, and beſieges bim in Cirta. The Senate, by 
their Deputies, order them to lay down their arms. 
ugurtha, notwithſtanding thoſe orders, continues 
' the ſiege withvigour. Adberbal writes to the Senate, 
to implore it's aid. Deputies are ſent to Fugurtha, 
who conclude nothing. Adberbal ſurrenders, and 
is murdered. War is declared againſt Fugurtha. 
He ſends his ſon as a Deputy to Rome, who is or- 
dered to quit Tialy. The Conſul Calpurnius ar- 
rives in Numidia at the bead of the army. Ju- 
 gurtha corrupts bim and alſo Scaurus, and makes 
a pretended treaty with them. Calpurnius returns 
to Rome, and is univerſally blamed. The Tri- 
zune Memmius animates the People by harangues 
aagainſt Fugurtha and bis accomplices, L. Caſſius 


is deputed to Fugurtha, and perfwades bim to go 


to Rome, to give an account of bis condutf. Fu- 
gurtha arrives at Rome, and corrupts the Tribune 
C. Bebius, Memmius interrogates Fugurtha 
 Juridically before the People, Bæbius forbids bim 
'to anſwer, and breaks up the aſſembly. Fugurtha 
cauſes Maſſiva to be aſſalſinated at Rome. He re- 
ceives orders to quit Rome and Italy, 113 


SEC H. 


Juguriba eludes the attacks of the Conſul Albimus, 
Re tion of Salluſt upon the preſent ſtate of Rome. 
| Metellus is charged with the war of Numidia. He 
makes choice of Marius for one of his Lieutenants. 
On his arrival in Africa, his firſt care is to re- 
eftabliſh diſcipline in the army. Jugurtha ſends 
Deputies to Metellus : who engages them 10 deli- 
ver up their maſter to him, Metellus marches lis 
army into Numidia with great precaution. Fu- 
gurtha finding bimſelf amuſed, reſolves to defend 
' Symſelf by arm. - Battle, in which that Prince 

is 


CONTENETS. | 
is defeated; He raiſes a new army. Mztellus ra- 
vages the whole flat country. Fugurtha ſurprizes 
part of the. Roman army. Great joy at Rome for 
. the wiftory gained over Fugurtha.. New vigi- 
lance of the Conſul to prevent being ſurprized. 
Jugurtba continues bis ſkirmiſhes. Metellus be- 
'fieges Zama. During the winter-quarters be en- 
_ deavours to bring over Fuguriba's confidents. The 
King, betrayed by Bomilcar, conſents to ſurrender 
.at diſcretion 10 the Romans. Deprived of every 

thing, be again takes up arms. Metellus is con- 
. tinued in the command. Fugurtba prepares for 
. the war. The inbabitants of Vacca maſſacre the 
Roman parriſon. It is put to fire and ſword. by 
. Metellus, © Origin of. the enmity between Marius 
and Metellus. 8 of Marius. His birth. 
His education and character. He makes bis firſt 
campaigns under Scipio Africanus, and acquires 
His eſteem. He is created a military Tribune; and 
afterwards Tribune of the People. He cauſes a 
law to paſs, notwithſlanding the oppoſition of the 
Senate. He prevents a largeſs, which one of his 
Callegues is for giving the People. He ſuffers 
two repulſes in one Day. He is choſen Pretor 
with great difficulty, and accuſed of caballing for 
that office. He marries Fulia. His fortitude againſt 
Pain. He is choſen Lieutenant General by Me- 
_ tellus. His conduct in that employment. Metel- 
Aus refuſes him permiſſion to go to Rome to demand 
the Conſulſhip, Marius decries Metellus. Con- 
ſpiracy of Bomilcar againſt Fuguriha diſcovered. 
He is put to death. Extreme dread and trouble 
. of Fugurtha, Metellus grants Marius bis dif- 
charge. Marius is elected Conſul, The war a- 
gainſt Fugurtha is confided to his care. Cicero's 
opinion of the means uſed by Marius for attain- 
ing the Conſulſpip. Tugurtha's perplexities. Bat- 
le, in which be is defeated, He * ta T bela, 


— 


CONTENTS. 

and gitits it Joon” IG The place is "befieged, and 
taten by the Romans. Fug urtha arms the Gæ- 
tui. He engages Bocchus 1 declare againſt ibe 
' Romans, The two Kings march towards Cirta, 

| Metellus repairs i ther alſo. "Grief of Metel- 
lus, when be rereives advice, that Marius is ap- 

5 pointed to fucceed bim. He bolds 4 conference with 


Bw » Dan DE Ka bed 148 
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Marius us prepares every thing for bis departuxe. 
He harangues the People. He ſets out from 
Rome, and arrives in Africa, 'Metellus is per- 
fettly well received at Rome: The honour of 4 
triumph is granted him. Upon an accuſation of 
extortion, his judges. refuſe io examine the journal 
| of bis adminiſtration. Marius begins by bays 

and inuring his troops for war. He beſieges and 
takes Capſa, a place of importance. He beſieges 
' 8. caſtle, which was thoug t impregnable, and is 
© almoſt diſcouraged by the Feffeulties he finds at it. 
- A Ligurian climbs up the rocks, and gets 1o the 
top of the fort. He reaſcendt it again with a 
my mall detachment. given him by Marius, The de- 
 rachment enters the, fort, and the place is taken. 
Sylla arrives in the camp. * Birth and charatier | 
e that famous Roman. Bacchus joins Fugurtha 

_ with hit troops. They attack Marius, and have 

ſome advantages at firſt. They are afterwards 

* © defeated and put to the rout, Marius's care in 

marching. New battle, in which the Romans are 

again vifforious, Bacchus ſends Deputies to Ma- 
rius, and then to Rome. Marius, on the inftan- 
ces of Bacchus, ſends Sylla to him. _ After much 

Nultuabion, be delivers up Jiguriba into Sylla's 
bands. The latter aſcribes the glory of this event - 
10 _ Marius s triumph : miſerable end of 

Fugurtha, 


CONTENTS. 
«  Fupurtha.: DzTACHED FAcrs. Cenſorſhip o 
5 "ran The ſon of Fabius Bike Sha pau; 4 
the city, and then put to death by bis father, for 
bis infamous conduf#. The fon of Fabius Alobro- 
_ gicus interdicted by the Prætor. Singular cha- 
rafter of T. Albucius. His vanity. He is con- 
demned for extortion. Scaurus accuſed before the 
People, and acquitted not without great difficulty... 
The Tribune Domitius transfers the election of 
Poniiffs and Augurs to the People, 188 
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SECT HE : 


Of the Cimbri and Teutones, German nations. In- 
c curfions of thoſe nations into different countries, 
' They are attacked in Noricum by the Conſul Car- 
bo, and defeat him. They move into the country of 
the Helvetii, The Tigurini and Tugeni __ | 
them. They beat the Conſul Silanus in Gaul. 
The Tigurini gain a great victory over the Conſul 
I.. Caſſus. The Conſul Cepio plunders the gold 
of Toulouſe. Cn. Mallius, a man of no merit, 
is made Conſul, and ſent into Gaul to ſupport Cæ- 
pio. Diſſention between Cæpio and Mallius. Au- 
relius Scaurus defeated and taken by the Cimbri. 
Terrible defeat of the Roman armies. The Cim- 
bri reſolve to march to Rome. Alarm and con- 
ſternation of the Romans. Rutilius exerciſes and 
diſciplines the troops perfectly. Marius is elefted 
Conſul for the ſecond time. The Cimbri ſet out to- 
wards Spain. The marching of the Cimbri into 
Spain leaves Marius time to form his troops. Ge- 
F Ns nerous 


rey 
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CONTENT S. 


nerous action of Marius. He digs. a nit canal! 


fuer the Rhone. . He is elected Conſul for the third 
lime. Sylla perſwades the Marfi io enter into an 
alliance with the. Romans. The Cimbri are defeated 
in e Marius is elected Conſul for the faurtb 
1 \ The Cimbri and Teutones ſeparate, and the 
IF Cal alſo. Marius declines fighting with the 
Teutones.  Mariha, a Syrian woman, given out 
+. by. Marius for a propheteſs. Marius refuſes a 
.  fingle combat. The Teutones continue their march, 
and advance towards the Alps. They are entirely 


 . 1+, defeated by Marius near the cily of Aix. The Ro- 


man army preſents Marius with the ſpoils, who 
cauſes them 10 be ſold at a very low price. Ma- 
r rius, whilſt employed at a. ſacrifice, receives ad- 
vice that be is elected Conſul for the fifth time, 
be Cimbri enter Italy. They force the paſs of the 
_—_ * Marius joins bis army with that of Ca- 
+ Zulus, Battle fought near Vercellæ. The Cimbri 
are entirely defeated, The news of this victory 
''., "occafions incredible joy at Rome. Marius tri- 
umpbs jointly with Catulus, Mi fortune of Cæ- 
pio. He makes himſelf agreeable to the Senate by 
* law, which reſtores the adminiſtration of juſtice 
in part to that. order. . He is diveſted of com- 
mand, and bis eſtate is confiſcated. He is after- 
. . » wards excluded the Senate. He is again condem- 
ned by. the People for plundering. the gold of Tou- 
* e e * that Wenn aa 
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SECT, I. 


Beste of the ſlaves in nah, excited by 2 
ius the Roman Knight. Occaſion of the revoli 
of the ſlaves in Sicily. Six thouſand revolied 
| flaves chuſe 8 alvius for their King. They form an 
” army f twenty thouſand e _ tuo —_— 

e . 


CONTENTS. 
1 Abr her revalt of the Later, of ubicb 
Aron ar Lender. Salvins, who had taken the 


+» armory of Tanten, unites all the forces of Ar re- 
vit under hit command. Lucullus is yent" into 


Siciy, und gains 6 great viddory „ 


4 


Bat be neplctss to take ad: F it. "8dr vi- 
Aus ſi Lucullus. Tryphon dies, and Athe- 
- wion 5s cloſes King i bis ftead. - .The Conſul-M". 


d ins terminases the war. 'Parricide commit - 
1 by Publicius Mallealus.  Punifoment of par- 
.  *oricedes. Marius by intrigues and money-obtains 
! Conſithbip. Origin 'of the haured & Sa- 
turninus for the Senate. He beromes Tribune of 
the People, and attaches bimſelf v0 Marius. Cen- 
nig of Mdetellus Numidicus, and violumt con- 
tas between bim and Saturninus. The latter in- 
falts the Ambaſſadors of Mzithridates. Ve is cited 
0 1 trial and acquitied. Having killed Nonius, 
be is elefted Tribune for the ſecond time in bis 
1 ee He propoſes, and paſſes a new Agrarian 
law. Vile fraud of Marius,  Metelius, ' of all 
\ the Senators, "refuſes #0 tate an unjuſt dab He 
is vaniſbed. Tnjolence of Saturninus. Unwarthy 
dutt of Marius 10 inflame* diviſtons mort and 
mere. New exceſſes of Saturninus. All the or- 
. of the Commonwealth unile a bim be 
is put to death, His memory is detefted. © The 
Jiattian of Marius prevents the return of Metel- 
us. Glarious rectal of Metelins. Marius quits 


Rome, to art being wi neſs of the return of 
Metellus, ä 262 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


Fo UHIS book includes about twenty years, 
from the 629th. to the 638th year of 
Rome, and ſomething more. It con- 

_ fains principally the hiſtory of the Gracchi, ſome 
wars abroad, the moſt important of which is that | 
whereby the Romans form a province in the Gaul _.. 
and various affairs of the city, © © 1 OE 


4 SECT. 
Vi ef the GA ent. 


Ti. Gracchus and Cornelia, father and mother of the 
: Graccbi. Cornelia's extraordinary care of the edu- 
cation of her two ſons. Similitude and difference of 
| . charatter of the two brothers. Tiberius, when 
| very young, is elefted Augur. He ferves under 
Scipio in Africa, and afterwards in Spain under 
Mancinus as Quæſtor. Treaty of Numantia the 
cauſe and origin of bis misfortunes, Tiberius eſ- 
 pouſes the party of the People. Heis elected Tri- 
une, andrevives the Agrarian laws. Complaints 
e | e the Rich againſt him. Oftavins, one of bis col 
Wee. I » B „ 
3 ny 


* 
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legues, oppoſes his law. Tiberius endeavours to 
Bring over his collegue by fair means, but ineffec- 

tually. He undertakes to have Oftavius depoſed, 
in which be ſucceeds, Reflexion upon that violent 
' proceeding of Tiberius. The law for the diſtribu- 
tion of lands is paſſed. Three commiſſioners ap- 
pointed for putting it in execution. Mucius 1s 
ſubſtituted to Octavius. Tiberius perſuades the 
People, that deſigns are formed againſt bis life. 
He cauſes a decree to paſs for the diſtribution of the 
' eſtates of Attalus among ſt the poorer citizens. He 
undertakes to juſtify the depoſition of Oftavius, and 
to have himſelf continued in the office of Tribune. 
He is killed in the Capitol, Reflexion upon that 
event. The accomplices of Tiberius condemned. 
Seditions anſwer of Blofius. P. Craſſus is elected 
Triumvir in the room of Tiberius. Scipio Naſica 
is ſent into Afia to avoid the fury of the People. 
Caius Gracchus retires. Anſwer of Scipio Afri- 
canus upon the death of Tiberius, Cenſus. Speech 
of the Cenfor Metellus to exhort the citizens to 
marry. Fury of the Tribune Atinius againſt Me- 
tellus. Difficulties of the diſtribution of lands. 
Scipio declares in favour of thoſe, that were in poſ- 
Seſſion of lands. He is found dead in his bed. His 
obſequies. Ill-iimed frugality of Tubero. Scipio's 
 remoteneſs from pomp. Praiſe of that great man. 
Caius applies himſelf to the ſtudy of eloquence. He 
goes to Sardinia as Quæſgtor. His dream. His 
wiſe conduct in Sardinia. His great reputation 
alarms the Senate. Turbulent deſigns of Fulvius. 
Conſpiracy ſuppreſſed at Fregellæ. Caius returns 
to Rome. He juſtifies himſelf entirely before the 
 Cenfors. He is elected Tribune notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition of the Nobles. His praiſe. He propoſes 

| ſeveral laws. He undertakes, and executes ſeve- 
ral publick works of importance. C. Fannius is 


> eletted Conſul by the intereſt of Caius. Caius is 


choſen 


- Fiftory of the Graccyi. 1 
; thifes Tribune for the ſecond time. He transfers 
© the adminiſtration of juſtice from the Senate 10 the 
' Knights. The Senate, to ruin the credit of Caius, 
makes Druſus, one of his collegues, oppoſe him, and 
becomes popular itſelf. Caius carries a colony to 
' Carthage. Druſus takes advantage of bis abſence. 
Caius returns to Rome. He changes his habitation, 
Decree of the Conſul Fannius contrary to the in- 
tereſts of Caius. Caius quarrels with his collegues. 
They prevent him from being elected Tribune for 
be third time. Every thing is ripe for bis de- 
' ftruftion. The Conſul Opimus makes the Senate 
take arms. Licinia exhorts her huſband Caius to 
provide for his ſafety. He endeavours an accom- 
modation ine ffectualiy. Fulvius is killed upon mount 
Aventine, and his followers put to fligbt. Sad 
end of Caius. His bead, upon which a price had 
been ſet, is carried toOpimius. His body is thrown 
into the Jiber. Temple erected to Concord. Ho- 
nours rendered the Gracchi by the People. Agra- 
rian laws of the Gracchi annulled. Retreat of 
Cornelia to Miſenum. Fate of Opimius. 3 | 
Tr the Gracchi. 


H E troubles occaſioned by the Gracchi are 

a mournful epocha in the Roman Hiſtory. 
Theſe were the firſt civil conteſts, that were ter- 
minated by violence and murder, and in which 
the blood of Romans was ſhed by Romans: a fa- 
tal example, that was ſoon revived and multiplied, 


that brought on civil wars, proſcriptions, and at 


length a change of government, and the fall of a 
liberty, that no longer ſubſiſted, except to give 776. Grac- 


the Commonwealth e under the name of 3 
defenders. | Father and- 


Tur TwoBrotHER $, Tiberian Caim mother of 
Gracchus, whom for brevity-ſake I ſhall uſually 2 1 
= call the one Tiberius and the other Caius, were pat in 


B 2 the Gracch, 


Extracr- 
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the ſons of Tiberius Gracchus, who, though he 
had been Cenſor, and twice Conſul, and had tri- 
umphed as often, derived more luſtre from his 
perſonal virtues, than-from all his dignities, His 


merit, which ſhone out early, acquired him an il- 


Juſtrious match. He married Cornelia, daughter 


of the great Scipio, Hannibal's conqueror. We 


have ſeen in what manner that marriage took 


place, in effect of the generoſity, with which Ti. 


Gracchus, notwithſtanding an antient enmity, de- 
clared warmly in fayour of the Scipio's, in a per- 


ſecution excited againſt them by the Tribunes of 


the People. | 8 
Cornelia, after the death of her huſband, who 


«inarycare jeft her twelve children, applied herſelf to the care 


taken by 
Cornelia 


of her family with a wiſdom and prudence, that 


in the edu- acquired her great eſteem. Plutarch tells us, that 
cation of Ptolomy King of Egypt (this muſt have been Pto- 


ons, 


lomy Phyſcon) would have divided his crown 
with her, and ſent to demand her in marriage; 


but ſhe refuſed it. He would certainly have been 


an huſband very unworthy of ſo accompliſhed a 


ſpouſe. There is no great probability in the fact. 


She loſt moſt of her children in her widowhood. 


She had only one daughter left, Sempronia, whom 


ſhe married to the ſecond Scipio Africanus; and 
two ſons, Tiberiusand Caius, whom ſhe brought 
up with ſo much care, that, though they were ge- 
nerally acknowledged to have been born with the 
moſt happy geniuſſes and diſpoſitions, - it was 


_ judged, that they were ſtill more indebted to edu- 


cation than to nature. The anſwer ſhe gave a 
Campanian lady concerning them, 1s very famous. 
That lady, who was very rich, and ſtill fonder of 
pomp and ſhew, after having diſplayed in a viſit 
ſhe made her, her diamonds, pearls, and richeſt 
Jewels, aſked Cornelia earneſtly to let her ſee her 
jewels alſo. Cornelia dextrouſly turned the con- 
| LY”: verſation 
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verſation to another ſubject, to wait the return of 
her ſons, who were gone to the publick ſchools. 
When they returned, and entered their mother's 


apartment, ſhe ſaid to the Campanian lady, 


pointing to them with her hand, Theſe are my 


Jewels. A very memorable ſaying, that includes 


great inſtruction for ladies and mothers, 
The Gracchi diſtinguiſhed themſelves exceed- 


ingly amongſt the young Romans of their time, by 
the talent of ſpeaking ; and it has been obſerved, 
that they were indebted for it to the particular care 
their mother (a) Cornelia took to retain the beſt 
maſters then at Rome about them, to teach them 
the Greek language, polite learning, and all the 


ſciences., She ſpoke her own tongue with great 
purity: and the language of her children argued 
it, and did honour to her, whoſe maternal cares 


ſeemed to have had the forming of their bodies 


leſs in view, than that of their ſtyle. (5) Her 


letters are mentioned with praiſe by Cicero and 


Quintilian. It is but juſtice to the ladies to own, 

that they excel in the epiſtolary ſtyle, which ought 

to be ſimple, — 

0 
Cornelia had abundance of other great qualities, 

for which ſhe was highly reſpected. Juvenal aſ- 

cribes an air of pride and haughtineſs to her, which, 


in his ſenſe, took much from her merit, when he 


ſays, „That a ſimple citizen of Venuſia was 


* preferable as a wite, to Cornelia, the mother of 


(a) Gracchus diligentiaCor- educatos, quam in ſermone 
neliz matris a puero doctus, matris. Id. ihidem, 211. 
& Græcis literis eruditus. Nam Gracchorum eloquentiz 
ſemper habuit exquiſitos e multum contulifſe accepimus 


Græcia magiſtros. Cic. in Corneliam matrem, cujus 


Brut, 14. 5 doctiſſimis ſermo in poſteros 


(4) Legimus epiſtolas Cor- Jos eſt epiſtolis traditus. 


neliz matris Gracchorum. Ap- 


uintil. 1, I, 
paret filios non tam in gremio 


natural, with elegance and 
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ce the Gracchi, if the latter, with great virtues, 
e brought along with her an haughty brow, and 
„ was for reckoning the triumphs of her family 
into her portion.” | DDE OR ata 


Malo Venr.finam, quam te, Cornelia, mater 
 Gracchorum, fi cum magnis virtutibus affers 
Grande ſupercilium, & numeras in date triumphos, 


Similituds We mult return to her children. Through the 
and diffe- reſemblance of theſe two brothers in reſpect to 
: 3 a : courage, temperance, liberality, and magnanimity, | 
of the two ſome evident differences were however obſerved, 
brothers, Firſt as to feature, look, walk, and all motions, 
Plut. Tiberius was calmer and more compoſed, Caius 
more warm and vehement; ſo that when they 
ſpoke in publick, the former always kept in the 
ſame place, witli a grave and ſedate countenance; 
the other was the firſt of the Romans who intro- 
duced motion in the tribunal, going from one 
ſide to the other, and uſing ſtrong and violent 
geſtures. This diverſity was alſo obſerved in the 
character of their eloquence, which was extremely 
warm and vehement in Caius, and in Tiberius 
mild, and fitter to move compaſſion, The dic- 
| tion of the latter was pure and extremely elabo- 
| rate; that of Caius free and bold. The ſame 
difference was obvious again at their tables, and in 
their common expences. Tiberius was ſimple and 
frugal : Caius, in compariſon with other Romans, 
was ſober and temperate; but with his brother, 
he ſeemed to give into the new taſte for pomp and 
magnificence. 5 | : 
Their manners were no leſs different in all other 
reſpects. Tiberius was mild, moderate, and po- 
lite; Caius rough, violent, paſſionate, abandoning 
himſelf in his harangues to exceſſive guſts of an- 
ger, which he could not keep in, and to terms 
and tones of voice, that ſuited ſuch emotions. 
. * r 
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To-) remedy this inconvenience, whenever he 


ſpoke in publick, he had a ſervant behind him 
with a pipe, who when he perceived by the tone 


of Caius's voice, that he grew. over vehement, 
and abandoned himſelf to his fire, he ſounded a 


ſoft note upon his inſtrument, which brought back 


the orator to a leſs vehement pronunciation. Ou 


the contrary, when his utterance grew weak and 
languid, the ſame muſician touched an higher and 


more lively note, which, to uſe the expreſſion, 


awakened and re- animated him. (5) It was a 
very extraordinary thing that Caius, in a publick 
aſſembly, in the midſt of the turbulent actions, 
that ſpread terror amongſt the Patricians, and in 
which he had every thing to fear for himſelf, 
| ſhould hear the ſervant, that ſounded the pipe, 
and raiſe or fower his waer according to the note 
gen him. 


Tiberius was nine years older than bis 115. Plut. 


ther. 
ſpace of time between their entrance into publick 
affairs. And this, as Plutarch obſerves, contri- 
buted moſt to the ruin of all- their undertakings 
and deſigns; becauſe they did not flouriſh toge- 
ther, and could not unite their power, which 


would have become very nt and perhaps:i irre- 
ſiſtible in effect. 


Hence it was, that there was a conſiderable 


Tiberius, almoſt as fan as he aſſumed the he Tiberius, 
of manhood, acquired ſo much reputation and w 


eſteem, that he was thought worthy of being; 


(a) C. Gmcchas-— quoties 
apud populum concionatus eſt, 
ſervum poſt ſe muſicæ artis pe- 
ritum habuit, qui occultè e- 


| burneã fiſtula pronunciationis 


ejus modos for mabat, aut ni- 
mis remiſſos excitando, aut 
”_ Juſto concitatos revocan- 


4-quia — calor & 


eſſe non patiebatur. 


tus actionis Aug hujuſce © 


æſtimatorem 
Val. 


temperamenti 


very young, 
is elected x 


Augur. 


Max. viii. 10. Vide Cie. de 


Orat. iii. 225. 


) Hæc ei cura inter turbi- | 


diſſimas actiones, vel terrenti 
optimates, vel timenti, fuit. 


uintil. I. 8. 
: elected 
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elected into the college of Augurs, much more 
upon account of his virtue than on that of his high 
birth. And Ap. Claudius, who had been Conſul 
and Cenſor, and was actually Prince of the Senate, 
to unite him to his family, of which he was very 

He ſerves deſirous, gave him his daughter in marriage. He 

12 2 ſerved in Africa under Scipio, who had married 

585 4. his ſiſter: and, as he lived with him, he had a 

# nearer opportunity of ſtudying that great model, 
ſo capable of exciting his emulation. He took 
the advantage of it, and gave proofs of his valour 
and good conduct. He had the glory of being 
the firſt who. mounted the wall of Carthage. His 
good nature, and engaging manners, acquired the 
love of the troops, and when he quitted the army, 
he was highly regretted by every 

nd after- When he was Quæſtor, he had Spain for his 

wards in province; and the unfortunate Mancinus for his 
Spain wy: General, whoſe diſgrace gave Tiberius occaſion to 
diss as augment his own reputation, in-ſhewing not only 
9xefier.. his activity and underſtanding in publick affairs, 
but a reſpect, which would not ſuffer him ever to 
forget what he owed. his Conſul, whilſt Mancinus 
himſelf, under the load of his misfortunes, almoſt: 
forgot who he was. We have ſeen what confi- 
dence the Numantines repoſed in him, and in 
what manner he concluded a treaty with them, 
which ſaved the Roman army: a fatal event to 
Tiberius, which, as we ſhall fee, proved nn 
and origin of all his misfortunes. 

Treat of This treaty was received and interpreted diffe. 

e- rently at Rome, according to diverſity of intereſts. 

and erigin The relations and friends of thoſe, who had ſerved 

of all bis in this war, when Tiberius returned to Rome, 
mig. aſſembled in crowds about him, crying out, that 
bet. they were obliged to him alone for the lives of 
twenty thouſand citizens; and imputing all that 
wis ſhameful in the 24 to the General. _ 

; anot er 
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another ſide, thoſe who conſidered the peace he 
had made as ſhameful and unworthy of the Ro- 
mans, (and theſe were the perſons of the greateſt 
power and authority in the Senate) were on this 

| occaſion for following the example of their an- 
ceſtors, who, in a like caſe, ſent back to the 
Samnites not only the Generals, but all thoſe who 
had any ſhare in the treaty of Caudium, Quæſtors, 
Tribunes and other officers; thereby making all 
the odium of violated oaths and breach of faith 
fall upon their heads. The ſame did not take 
place on this occaſion. - The people decreed, that | 
only the Conſul Mancinus ſhould be delivered up 
to the Numantines, and exempted all the reſt from 
puniſhment 1 in favour of Tiberius. 

Proud of this kind of victory over the Sue Tiberius 
and angry, that their body had declared againſt azzaches 
him, (a) he renounced the party of the Old and 4% 
the Great, to whom his father had always adhered, 7 1 wi 

and gave himſelf up entirely to the People, ſtody- . 
ing to pleaſe them by every means, in order to. 
weaken and ruin the credit of- thoſe, whom he 
conſidered as his enemies. For this purpoſe he con- 
ceived a method, which, far from having any thing 
odious in it, ſeemed only the effect of his zeal for 
Juſtice and the publick good, and es. and really | 
have been ſo to a certain degree. 

On the firſt occaſion I had to ſpeak of the A-; Vel. I. 
grarian laws, I ſaid, that it had been a cuſtom 
with the Romans — the earlieſt times, When 

they had N a neighbowing people, to con- 


(a) Ti. Graceks invidia rum add gravitate patrum 


Numantini fœderis, cui ferien- 
do, quæſtor C. Mancini Cos. 
cum eſſet, interfuerat et in eo 
fœdere improbando Senats 
ſeveritas — et timori fuit : 

iſtaque res illum ſortem & cla - 


- 


41 * 
5 or 
„ . 
* * 


— wn; De Haraſp. 
reſp. 43. 

Ad quem [Tribunatum] ex 
invidia fœderis Numantini 
bonis 1 wa Bret. 
* 
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fiſcate part of their lands, and annex them to the 
territory of the Commonwealth. Some of theſe 
lands were ſold : others were diſtributed amongſt 
the poor citizens, who were ſent thither in colo- 


nies: and ſome were let for the uſe of the publick. 


By this regulation the Commonwealth provided 


for the ſubſiſtance and multiplication of her citi- 


zens. But in proceſs of time the Great and Rich 
poſſeſſed themſelves of almoſt all thefe lands, that 


'were Originally the States, either-by purchaſe, or 


by having ſuch adjudged to them on account of 
paying a greater quit-rent, ,on which ſmall ones 
had been laid; or laſtly, by .violence. Several 
regulations had been made to put a ſtop to theſe 
uſurpations. The Tribunes Sextius and Licinius 
had paſſed a law, by which it was prohibited to 
poſſeſs more than five hundred acres of land. But 
avarice, induſtrious to invent new methods for 
eluding the force of laws, had always broke thro” 
theſe feeble barriers. The Rich at firſt cauſed 
theſe lands to be cultivated by the people of the 
country, who were free: but as theſe free farmers 


were often obliged, in time of war, to carry arms, 


and to ſuſpend the cultivation of land; inſtead of 
natives of the country they employed ſlaves, who 


did them much more ſervice, and from thence 


their number increaſed infinitely : but that of the 
ſubjects of the Commonwealth diminiſhed in pro- 
portion; and it is eaſy to conceive what a misfor- 
tune this was to the State. | | 
Tiberius had been an eye-witneſs of this, and. 
was ſenſibly concerned, when in croſſing Tuſcany ' 


on his way to Numantia, he ſaw the lands lie de- 


fart, and found no other huſbandmen, herdſimen, 
and ſbepherds on them, but ſlaves from foreign 
countries, who were exempt by FELT condition 


from ſerving i in war. 


P. Mo- 


Mvc1vs, GALT URKLOS, Conſuls. 


P. <> eee 2 | A. R. 619. 
L. CALPURNI1US P150 Favor. | Ant. C. 133. 


" Shen Tiberius. was elected Tribune of 4 
People, he undertook to reform this diſorder, and 


to reinſtate the poor citizens in the poſſeſſion of 
the lands, of which they had been deprived, by 


reviving. the law Licinia, of which J have juſt 
ſpoke above, - Cornelia his mother, who perpe- 
tually re roached her two ſons with paſſing their 
lives in obſcurity, and not diſtinguiſhing themſelves 
by any ſignal actions, and that the Romans called 


ber Scipio's mother-in-law, and not the mother of the 
' Gracchi, ſtrongly. urged him to propoſe that law. 
But what ſtill more determined him to do ſo, was 


the People, who by written papers affixed to por- 
ticos, walls, and tombs, exhorted him every day 
to take upon him their defence'againſt the metrci- 
leſs Rich. He however did not think proper to 


reſolve upon it without taking counſel. He com- 


municated his deſign to ſome perſons, who were 
conſidered as the principal citizens of Rome for 
reputation and virtue. Of this number were 


Craſſus, who was afterwards Pontifex Maximus, 


the lawyer Mucius Scævola then Conſul, and A 2 
pius Claudius, father-in-law of Tiberius. 
One would think, ſays Plutarch, that a milder 


and more humane law was never propoſed againſt 


ſo great an injuſtice, and ſo enormous an uſurpa- 
tion. For inſtead of expelling with ſhame thoſe 
greedy poſſeſſors of others eſtates from the lands 
they held, contrary to the laws, and ſentencing 
them to make reſtitution of all the gains they had 


unjuſtly made from them, it only ordained, that 
they ſhould quit them after having received from 


the publick the price of the lands they poſſeſſed, 
and that the citizens, whoſe circumſtances * 
relief, 


11 


A. R. 6:9; relief, ſhould enter upon them in their ſtead. Te 
L appeared to the People, that the Rich ought to be 
plaint of perfectly ſatisfied, that no penalty was laid upon 
_ zbe Rich them for the paſt; and that no more was required 
_ of them, than to ſuffer thoſe they had deprived 
App. Civil. of their eſtates to re-enter upon them. But the 
. Li. Rich were far from py in the fame manner. 

| They repreſented, that theſe Jands were eftates, 
which had been in their families from immemorial 
time; that they had built upon them, had plant- - 
ed them, and that the tombs of their forefathers 
were upon them; that they were fortunes divided 
amongſt brothers, or that the portions of wives 
had been laid out in purchaſing them; that they 
had been given to children in marriage: or laſtly, 
that money had been borrowed upon theſe lands, 
which were mortgaged for the payment of their 
debts. Theſe were undoubtedly great difficulties, 
and give room to think, it was with reaſon, that 


Lælius, who in his Tribuneſhip had the ſame idea 
of this matter as Tiberius, dropt it, and by that 
circumſpection acquired the ſurname of the Wiſe, 
which has done him ſo much honour with pofte- 
rity. The Rich in conſequence were juſtly alarm- 
ed, roſe up againſt the law, and even went fo far 


as to attack the perſon of the Legiſlator; endea- 
vouring to perſuade the people, that Tiberius pra- 
poſed this new partition of lands only to excite 
great troubles in the Commonwealth, and to in- 
duce commotions and confuſion. 85 
They got nothing by all their ' outcries and 
complaints. Tiberius bore them down irreſiſtibly; 
and as he maintained a cauſe, that ſeemed entirely 
Juſt and honeſt, with an eloquence capable of 
carrying an unjuſt and diſhoneſt one, he made 
himſelf terrible to his opponents, when in an af- 
ſembly of the whole People round the tribunal of 
harangues, he came to urge the moſt ſpecious and 
. . Popular 
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intereſted in approving them. The wild beaſts, 


13 


popular reaſons in favour of the Poor, which could 8 8 
not fail of being applauded in an audience ſo much 11. 


ſaid he, that rvam in the mountains and foreſts of 580 


Italy, have each their bole and den to retire to; but 


theſe brave Romans, wwho fight and expoſe their lives N AY 


for the defence of Italy, enjoy only the light and air 
of the beavens, of which they cannot be diveſted, 
and poſſeſs neither houſe nor cottage to ſhelter them 
from the injuries 4 the weather. Without homes, 
without retreat, they wander about inthe very heart 
of their country with their wives and children like 


miſerable exiles; Their Generals in battles exhort 


them to fight for the tombs of their fathers and their 
 houſhold gods: and yet amongſt all this great multi- 
tude of Romans, there is not one, who has either a 
paternal altar or tomb of his anceſtors. They go to 
war, and die only to ſupport the luxury, and to in- 
creaſe the riches of others; and yet ſome do not bluſh 


to call them the lords and maſters of the univerſe, 


when in reality they have not a ſingle inch of land in 
their poſſeſhon. 


To theſe words, which he pronounced with a 


kind of enthuſiaſm, that ſhewed (@) they came 
from his heart, and that he was ſenſibly rouched 
with the misfortunes of the People, there was not 
a fingle perſon of his adverſaries, that dared to 


make the leaſt reply. The inconveniencies attend- 


ing the ruin of the fortunes of the beſt families of 
Rome and Italy, might undoubtedly have affected 
minds capable of reaſon and reflexion. But a 
multitude, allured by the hope of commodious 
and agreeable ſettlements, and prejudiced by ſuch 
arguments, as we have juſt ſeen the eloquent Tri- 
bune enforce, were abſolutely deaf to the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons, that could have been urged to the con- 


10 2) Scias ſentire eum quæ dicit. Qian. | 


trary. 
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A. R. 619-trary, Accordingly the Rich renounced the 
thoughts of anſwering Tiberius, and applied to 
OZavius, M. Octavius, one of his collegues, a young man 
*one of Ti- grave in his manners, full of moderation and pru · 
721 dence, and beſides a particular friend of Tiberius. 
oppoſes zi Octavius in conſequence, out of conſideration for 
law, him, at firſt refuſed to oppoſe his decree. But, as 
moſt of the great perſons of Rome preſſed and 
conjured him to ſecond them, at length, in a man- 
ner carried away by their importunity, he roſe 
up againſt Tiberius, and oppoſed his law. Now 
the oppoſition of a ſingle Tribune put a ſtop to 
every thing, and as long as it ſublited nothing 
| farther could be done. | 4 ONT Bs 
Tiberius Tiberius, exaſperated by this obſtacle, withdrew 
endeavours this law, in which, as we have obſerved, he had 
wo kept within the bounds of moderation, and pro- 
collegue by poſed another of greater ſeverity againſt the Rich, 
gentle me- and therefore more agreeable to the People. It 
thods, but decreed, That all thoſe who poſſeſſed more lands than 
| = the ancient laws allowed, ſhould quit them immediate- 
9. without mentioning any allowance or fatif- 
faction. | 8 895 e 
Warm diſputes paſſed every day in the tribunal 
between him and Octavius. But though both 
ſpoke with the utmoſt vehemence, neither ſaid 
any thing injurious of the other, nor did they ſuf- 
fer the leaſt word to eſcape them in their anger, 
that could be taxed with indecency: ſuch force has 
a good education to keep the mind of man within 
the bounds of wiſdom and moderation ft © 
Tiberius apprehending, that Oftavius might be 
actuated by private views of intereſt, becauſe he 
was 3 himſelf of a conſiderable number of 
the lands dependent on the Commonwealth, in 
order to induce him to renounce his oppoſition, oſ- 
fered to indemnify him out of his own fortune, 


though himſelf was none of the richeſt. 3 
di 
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did not accept this offer. Tiberius then, to ſhake _ 
the conſtancy of his adverſaries, paſſed a decree, 
by which he prohibited all magiſtrates to exercife 
their functions, till the people ſhould have delibe- 

rated upon the laws. He even ſhur the gates of 
Saturn's temple, where the publick treaſure was. 
kept, and ſealed up the locks, that the Quæſtors 
or Treaſurers might take nothing out, nor bring 
nothing into it; and laid great fines upon ſuch of 
the Prætors, as ſhould refuſe to obey this decree. 

In conſequence, all the magiſtrates without excep- 
tion, not to incur that penalty, abandoned therr 
miniſtration, and ſuſpended their functions. What 
an enormous power was this in a Republican State, 
which in the hands of a young man of thirty, can 
thus, with a few words, interdict all other ma- 
giſftrates? | e 
In the mean time, the day fixed for the afſem- 
bly arrived. But when Tiberius was for ſending 
the people to give their ſuffrages, the Rich had 
carried off the urns which held the ballots for 
voting. This circumſtance occaſioned a great 
confuſion, that might have had very fatal conſe- 
quences. Manlius and Fulvius, perſons of Con- 
ſular dignity, threw themſelves at the feet of Ti- 
berius, conjured him to prevent the dreadful in- 
conveniencies, into which he was hurrying, and 
prevailed upon him to go and conſult with the Se- 
nate. He repaired to it immediately, Bur ſeeing H,. ger. 
that auguſt body determined nothing, on account rates to de- 
of the Rich, who had moſt credit and authority 2 Ofa- 
in it, he formed a reſolution, that was generally Tech it | 
diſapproved by all perſons of worth, which was 
to depoſe Octavius from his office of Tribune, 
deſpairing of ever being able to paſs his law by 
any other means. 5 e | 


| However, 
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A. R. 619. - However, before he proceeded to that extre- 


Ant. C. 133. mity, he tried gentle methods. He deſired Octa- 


vius, in the preſence of the whole aſſembly, and 


uſed the moſt affecting terms he could conceive, 


ſqueezing his hands, and conjuring him „= to 


e depart from his oppoſition, and to afford the 
hy 1 ur grace, who demanded nothing but 
« their righ 


t, and 1n obtaining it, would receive 
* buta ſlight reward for the many pains, fatigues, 
« and dangers, they had ſuſtained for the Com- 


„„ monwealth.” Octavius perſiſted ſtiffly in his 


refuſal; upon which Tiberius manifeſted his de- 


ſign. We are, ſaid he, to collegues perpetually and 
diametrically oppoſite to each other, upon an affair of 


the greateſt importance. I ſee but one means of ter- 


- minating the diſpute; which is, that one of us be de- 


prived of his office. I ſubmit myſelf to this firſt. 


OXavius may bring what relates to me into delibera» 


tion, For my part, if the People decree it, I will 


inſtantly deſcend a private perſon from the tribunal. 
Octavius being far from accepting ſuch a propoſal ; 
Well then, reſumed Tiberius, to morrow I will pro- 
poſe the depoſing of Oftavius to the people. The peo- 
ple ſball decide, whether a Tribune, who obſtinately 


oppoſes their intereſts, ought to continue inveſted with 


a charge, that he received only for their proteZiion. 
The next day, the People being aſſembled, Ti- 
berius mounted the tribunal, and again endeavour- 
red, by the moſt gentle perſuaſions, to bring over 
Octavius. But finding him ſtill inflexible, he pro- 
poſed the decree for depriving him of his office, 


and ſent the People to give their ſuffrages. Thirty- 


five Tribes were preſent, Seventeen had already 
given their voices againſt Octavius, and only 
one-was wanting to form the majority for depoſing 
the Tribune, when Tiberius ordering them to 
ſtop, began again to intreat him, embraced him 


before the whole People, and ſpared no kind of 


careſſes; 
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careſſes; imploring and conjuring him not to ex- 2 2275 
poſe himſelf to ſuch an affront, as to be diveſted ** 8 
of his charge by the People, and not to draw 
upon him the reproach of having been the author 
of ſo rigorous a proceeding, l 
Octavius could not hear theſe 1 1 | 
being moved and ſoftened. He ſhed ſome tears, 
and kept filence during a conſiderable time, as if 
deliberating upon the choice he ſhould make. But 
at length, having caſt his eyes upon the Rich, and 
thoſe who poſſeſſed lands, who were around him 
in great numbers, he ſeemed to be aſhamed of 
breaking the promiſe he had made them ; and 
Turning towards Tiberius, he declared with a reſo- | 
lute tone, that be might act as be thought fit. EE | | 
Accordingly, the decree for depoſing him be- b 
ing paſſed, Tiberius ordered one of his freedmen 
to pull him down from the tribunal; for he em- 
ployed his freedmen as officers. This circumſtance 
{till added to the indignity Octavius ſuffered, The 
People, however, far from being moved with it, 
already prepared to fall upon him, when the Rich 
ran in to his aid, and oppoſe the fury of the mul- 
titude. Octavius eſcaped with great difficulty; but " 
one of the moſt faithful of his ſlaves, who kept it 
| 


continually before him to defend him, and ward 
off the blows, had both his eyes beat out. Tibe- 
rius hearing the tumult, and being informed of 
what had juſt happened, was extremely ſorry for 1 
it, and made all poſlible. haſte to prevent the con- g {| 
ſequences. | 
All that Tiberius had done bithetts; had at leaft Reflexion | 
the appearance of juſtice. But by an unexampled #9" bit 
| violent 
proceeding, to depoſe a magiſtrate, whoſe perſon , tic 
was ſacred and inviolable, only for uſing a right if Tiberina, [ 
annexed to his office, was an act, that inſtantly 
gave every body diſguſt. It is evident, that Ti- 
berius thereby entirely enervated the authority cf 
Vol. IX. C- the 
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A. R. 619. theTribuneſhip, and deprived the Commonwealth 
Rate C:133* of a reſource infinitely uſeful in times of trouble 
and diviſion. For, as (a) Cicero obſerves, could 
it often happen, that the whole college of Tri- 
bunes ſhould be ſo much corrupted and deſperate, 
that not one in ten of them ſhould think with rea- 
ſon, and be well inclined ? Now the oppoſition of 
but one of them ſufficed to fruſtrate the malignity . 
of the other nine. This right of oppoſition was 
therefore the refuge of the Commonwealth; and 
Tiberius, in annihilating it, gave the State a mor- 
tal wound. Burt this was not at all; for he hurt 
himſelf extremely. He gave his enemies an han- 
dle: he cooled the affection and zeal even of his 
own party, who had the higheſt reſpect and ve- 
neration for the power of the Tribuneſhip, and 
could not without grief ſee it impaired and de- 
graded. () Accordingly, this violent proceeding 
of Tiberius was deemed the principal cauſe of his 
deſtruction. We ſhall ſoon ſee what he will ſay 
in his own juſtification. But facts, as well as rea- 
ſon and juſtice, declare againſt him. 
The law After the depoſing of Octavius, no farther ob- 
for the diſ- ſtacle, that could prevent the paſſing of the law, 
tribution remained. It was received, the diſtribution of the 
—_— lands decreed, and three Commiſſioners, or Tri- 
— any umviri, appointed to make enquiry and diftribute 
Cemmiſſio- them. Theſe were Tiberius himſelf, his father- 
zers are in- law Appius Claudius, and his brother Caius, 
_ chen very little more than twenty years of age, 
noir and actually ſerving under Scipio at the ſiege of 
Numantia. The People believed it incumbent 


upon themto chooſe none but perſons, upon whom 


(o Quodenim eſt tamdeſ- (5) Quidillum aliud percu- 
peratum Collegium, in quo lit, niſi quod poteſtatem in- 
- nemoedecem ſanà mente fit? tercedendi Collegæ abroga- 


De Leg. iii. 24. vit? Cie. ibid. "a 
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they could entirely rely, for the execution of a A. R. 6:ge 
law, in which they were ſo much intereſted. wa 
All this paſſed quietly enough; nobody daring Mucizs is : 
to oppoſe Tiberius further. The election alſo of /#b/rtuted 
a Tribune to ſucceed Octavius was at his diſcre- 72 OTE 
tion. He did not take a perſon of note, but one 
of his clients, called Mucins, whom his recom- 
mendation ſerved inſtead of merit. SR 
The Nobility, notwithſtanding, who retained 
the warmeſt reſentment againſt him, and dreaded 
the increaſe of his power, did him all imaginable 
affronts in the Senate. Upon his demanding to 
be ſupplied with a tent at the publick expence, as 
was the cuſtom, in order to his uſing it for in- 
camping, whilſt he was employed in this diſtribu- 
tion, they refuſed it him, though it had always 
been granted even to perſons, who were ſent to 
execute muck ſmaller commiſſions. | 
They went farther, and ordered him for his ex- 
pences only nine oboli a day, that is a denarius and 
an half, about eight-pence ſterling. This ill treat- 
ment was promoted by * P. Naſica, who publick- 
ly declared himſelf his enemy. He poſſeſſed 
many of the pubhek lands, and was extremely 
mortified with being forced to give them up. 5 
All theſe difficuities only exaſperated the Peo- Tiberius 
ple more and more. He was told, that his defenders perſrades 
had every thing to fear from the violence and ha- = _— 
tred of the Rich, Tiberius, on the occaſion of \,7 9257 
the ſudden death of one of his party, who was againft his 
ſuſpected to have been poiſoned, either feigned to Ve. 
be, or actually was, in fear for his life. He put 
on mourning, and carrying his children to the 
forum, he recommended them to the People, and 
conjured them to preſerve thoſe young unfortunates 
and their mother, as deſpairing of being able to 
2 3 been Conſul in 614, under which year we have 
| C 2 | ſave 
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Fog fave hisown life, and expecting nothing but death. 
| It is eaſy to conceive, how much ſuch a ſight was 
capable of moving the multitude. 
He cauſes About this time, Attalus Philometor, the laſt 
a decree to King of Pergamus, being dead, his will was 
225 brought to Rome, by which he had appointed 
' bution of the Roman People his heirs. As ſoon as it had 
the eftates been read, Tiberius took hold of the occaſion, 
of Sven! and propoſed alaw, importing. That all the ready | 
— fi. money ariſing from that prince's eſtates, ſhould be 
Zens, dliſtributed among the poor citizens, in order that 
they might have wherewith to furniſh their new poſ- 
[eſſions, and to provide themſetves with the tools ne- 
ceſſary in agriculture. He added, That as to the 
cities and territories that formed the dominions of 
Attalus, it was not the right of the Senate, but of 
the People, to decree in reſpef? to them. 
Thus Tiberius ſpared the Senate in nothing, at- 
tacking the authority of their whole body, after 
having ſhaken the fortunes of almoſt all the mem- 
bers that compoſed it. In conſequence he was 
expoſed to a thouſand invectives, and reproaches 
from the Great, and thoſe in their intereſt. But 
the rudeſt attack he had no ſupport, was from one 
Annius, a man by no means comparable to him 
either by birth, talents, or manners; but one, 
who in altercations was ſingularly happy in per- 
plexing his adverſaries with captious queſtions, or 
keen and witty repartees. This Annius had the 
boldneſs to call upon Tiberius to confeſs, that he 
had violated a magiſtrate, whoſe perſon was ſacred. 
The incenſed Tribune immediately ſummoned an 
aſſembly of the People, brought Annius before 1 5 
and prepared to accuſe him. But the latter, 
ceiving how much overmatched he was, had re- 
courſe to what conſtituted his ſtrength, He aſked 
Tiberius's permiſſion to put one queſtion to him. 
Tiberius conſented, and the whole kene kept 
ence. 


© 
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ſilence. Annius then faid theſe few words: Tou 4 R. 


are for taking revenge of me. Suppoſe I implore the © 


nt, C. 133. 


aid of one of your Collegues. I be takes me under 


his protection, and in conſequence you are enraged, 
will you deprive him of the Tribuneſhip ? Tiberius, 
on this queſtion, was ſo much diſconcerted, that 


though of all mankind he was the moſt capable of 


ſpeaking without preparation, and the boldeſt and 
moſt determinate of haranguers, he remained 
mute, did not anſwer a ſingle word, and diſmiſſed 
the aſſembly directly. | 


le fully perceived, that of all he had done in 7;berius 
his office, nothing had drawn more odium upon #ndertakes 
him than the depoſing of Octavius, and that che 27 %%. 


People themſelves were ſhocked at it. Upon this u / Oe. 
ſubject he made a long ſpeech, of which Plutarch zawias. 


repeats ſome ſtrokes, to ſhew the great force of his 
eloquence, and his addreſs in repreſenting things, 


in favourable colours. It were to be wiſhed, that 


we had theſe fragments in Latin. 8 
He ſays, That the perſon of the Tribune was only 
ſacred and inviolable, becauſe he was the man of the 
people, and ſacred by condition for their protection and 
defence. But, added he, if the Tribune departing 
from his deſtination, does the People injury, inſtead of 
protecting them; if he weakens their power, and 


prevents them from giving their ſuffrages ;, in ſuch 


caſe he deprives himſelf of the rights and privileges, 
that have been granted him, becauſe he does not do 
. the things, for which alone they were conferred upon 


bim. For otherwiſe, it would follow, that we ſhould 


ſuffer a Tribune to deſtroy the Capitol, and burn our 
ar ſenals : in that caſe he would be a Tribune, a bad 
one indeed, but however ſtill a Tribune. Whereas, 
when he deſtroys and ſubverts tbe authority and 
. power of the People, be is no longer a Tribune. 
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Ts it not ſtrange, that a Tribune frould have right, 
when he thinks fit, to drag 4 Conſul to priſon, and 
that the People ſhould not have that of diveſting. a 
Tribune of bis office, when be makes no uſe of it, but 


agein, thoſe who gave it him? For the People equally 


chuſe bath Conſul and J. Tibune. 

Regal power, beſides including in itſelf all the au- 
thcrity and power of the other magiſtrates, that are 
delegated from it, ua. alſo conſecrated to the gods by 
tbe moſt ſacred ceremonies, and the moſt Ae acri- 
fices. Rome however did not fail to expel Tarquin 
on account of his injuftice. The guilt of a fi ingle man 
was the cauſe, that that power, the mo#t ancient of 
this empire, and which had given birth to Rome, 


. Was utterly aboliſhed. - 


What is there more ſacred and venerable in Rome 
than the virgins, who continually watch the ſacred 
fire ? But, if one of them happens ta commit 4 
crime, fe is buried alive without mercy. For, in 
ſinning again# the gods, they no longer retain that 
invfolable character, which they ſolely have on the 
account of the gods. In like manner, when a Tri- 


bu ne — Ye againſt the People, it is no longer 


juft that he ſhould retain a character, which be has 
ſolely received for the ſake of the People: for be him- 
felf deftroys the poxcer, to which he owes bis whole 
force and authority. In conſequence, if be was juſtly 
elected Tribune, when the majority of the Tribes gave 
him their ſuffrages, with how much mare reaſon and 


Juſtice is be deprived of bis office, when all the 


Tribes have unanimouſly given their votes for d de- 

poſing bim. 
There are no things fo ſacred and inviolable, as 
thoſe which hade been conſecrated to the gods. How- 
ever, none ever prevented the People 7 5 ufing them, 
from changing their place, and tranſporting them 
hither they thought fit, It is therefore allowable 
for them do with he Ti r ou they do with 
the 
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the mo# ſacred thin 5 and to trans it 10 whom A. R. 619. 
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Aud laſih, a certain green that'this office i is not 
inviolable, abſolutely ſpeabing, nor removable, is, 
that thoſe on whom it has been conferred, have laid' 
it down of themſelves, and bave defired to be diſ- 

charged from it. 5 
With theſe ſpecious reaſons Tiberius endeavou- 

red to cover his violence: weak pretexts, like two- _ 

edged weapons, tending to reduce every thing to 
che law of the ſtrongeſt ; as that of the two Tri- 
bunes, who ſhould have moſt credit and power, 
would never want plauſible inſinuations, that his 
adverſary attacks the rights of the people. 

The time for electing new Tribunes approach- Nia 
ing, both ſides ſpared no pains in canvaſſing, the endeawours 
one, that ſuch might be choſen as favoured- the 4 Save 
Rich, the other, to continue Tiberius in office. Saw 1 
The latter even intended to have his brother Caius ;, 27 Fi. 
appointed his collegue, and his father-in-law Ap- Sunehbip. 
pius declared Conſul; believing theſe the ſole Dio. 
means for ſucceeding in his enterprizes. He plut. 
therefore endeavoured to conciliate the favour of 
the People more than ever by new laws, and re- 
trenehing by all methods the authority of the Se- 
nate, rather out of a ſpirit of contention and 

vengeance, than through any regard for juſtice and 

good govemment. He propoſed a law for 
abridging the time of ſerving in the field; for eſta- 
bliſhing a right to appeal to ) the People! from the 
ſentences of all the different tribunals; to introduce 
amongſt the judges, who were then all of the 
number of the Senators, an equal number of the y Vell. ü. 2 
Knights, and even to give all tlie ſtates of Italy 
the freedom of Rome. | g 

Whilſt this paſſed, the day for the election of Flut 
the Tribunes arrived. Tiberius, and his whole 
party, ſecing that they were not the ſtrongeſt, be- 

C 4 cauſe 


2c 
A. R. 619. 
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cauſe many of. the People, employed in country 
works, were abſent, began firſt to fly out, and 
pick quarrels with the other Tribunes, to gain 
time; reproaching them, that for their ptivate in 
tereſts they betrayed thoſe of the People; and at 
length Tiberius adjourned the aſſembly to the next 
day. He then came into the forum with a mourn- 


ing robe, with the utmoſt dejection in his face, 


and wich tears conjured the People to take him 
under their protection, ſaying, that he was afraid 


his enemies would attack him with force, and aſ- 


ſaſſinate him in the night. By this diſcourſe, be 


moved the People ſo much, that many of them 
poſted themſelves before his doors during the 
whole night. 


He is killed The next day he went at day- break to the Ca- 


in the Ca- 
Pitol. 


pitol. On his arrival every thing ſeemed much. 


in his favour; as ſoon as he came in view, the 


People raiſed a great cry of joy to expreſs their 
affection; and when he aſcended the tribunal, he 
was received with great honours, and care was 
taken, that none ſhould approach him, who. were 
not known. I omit ſeveral bad omens, with 
which hiſtorians do not fail to accompany ex- 
traordinary events, and with which they, obſerve 
Tiberius was ſo much diſmayed, as almoſt to con- 
ſider, whether he ſhould return back, and re- 
nounce his enterprize. But C. Bloſius of Cumæ, 
who was his great confident, encouraged him, re- 
preſenting to him in the ſtrongeſt terms, how 
ſhameful it would be for him to give way in that 
manner to his enemies, and to fn the expec- 
tation of the publick. | 
At the ſame time the people were aſſembled i in 
the Capitol ; the Senate had alſo met in a neigh- 


bouring temple: but there was neither order nor. 


_ uillity in either of theſe aſſemblies. Nothing 
eard noiſe, fury, and tumult. is 
Mucius 


Mocrus, CALPURNIUS;: Conſuls. | 
Mucius the Tribune, who had been ſubſtitu - A. R. 619. 


ted to Octavius, having began to call upon the 
Tribes to give their ſuffrages, found it impoſſible 


to proceed to buſineſs, ſo extreme were the noiſe 


and uproar. In this diſorder, Fulvius Flaccus, 


one of the Senators, got upon an higher place, in 


order to be ſeen by the whole aſſembly, but not 


23 


9 135. 


being able to be heard in effect of the noiſe, he' 


made a fign with his hand, to ſignify, that he 
had ſomething in particular to ſay to Tiberius. 
The latter immediately ordered the People toopen 
and make way for him; when Fulvius, who had 
approached with great difficulty, informed him, 
that the Senate being aſſembled, the Nobility and 
Rich had uſed their utmoft endeavours to bring 
over the Conſul Scævola to their party, and not 


being able to effect it, they had reſolved to kill _ 


him themſelves ; and in order to that had drawn | 
together a great number of cheir friends and ſlaves 


all armed. 


Upon this Wen thoſe who were about 
Tiberius thought of preparing for his defence. 


They girded their robes cloſe, and breaking the 
ſtaves uſed by the officers for clearing the way 


before the magiſtrates, they took pieces of them . 


to uſe for want of other arms. 


At the ſame inſtant Tiberius, who could not 
make himſelf heard at a diſtance on account of the 
great noiſe which continued, lifted up his hand to 
his head, to ſignify by that action to the multitude 


the danger that threatened him, and that deſigns 
were formed againſt his life. (2) His enemies, 


to give that innocent geſture a black and infamous 
conſtruction, cried our, that he publickly de- 


(a) Cum plebem A defen- but ſpeciem regnum fibi & 


fionem ſalutis ſuz, manu ca- diadema poſcentis. Flor. ti. 


pat n N præ- 4. 


manded 


26 


A-R. ei. manded a Crown. Q. Pompeius had before made 
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way for that calumny, by giving out, that the 
perſon, who brought the will of Attalus to Rome, 
had delivered the royal purple and diadem to Ti- 
berius, and that the Tribune had received thoſe 
ornaments of the ſovereignty, as being ſoon to 
reign himſelf in Rome. „„ 
The falſity of this accuſation was evident; but 
of what will not people make uſe to deſtroy an 


enemy? Scipio Naſica, who had put himſelf at 


the head of Tiberius's moſt violent adverſaries, 
ſnatched the occaſion of the preſent moment, and 
called upon the Conſul Scævola to aid his country, 
and deſtroy the tyrant. The Conſul, who was a 
prudent and moderate man, replied, That he 
*© would never ſet the example of violent mea- 
<« ſures, nor deprive a citizen of life without his 
« being tried in the forms: but that, if the Peo- 


«ple, at the perſuaſion of Tiberius, proceeded to 


« deliberate upon any thing contrary to the laws, 
c he ſhould have no regard to this.“ Naſica, 
upon that, riſing up in a paſſion, cried out, As. 
the Conſul, through a ſcrupulous exaneſs to the for- 
malities of the law, expoſes the Commonwealth and, 
thelaws tbemſelves to certain deſtruction, though Tam 
bat a private perſon, Twill put myſelf at the bead of 
you, At the ſame time he wrapped his left arm 
in part of his robe, and lifting up his right, faid, 
Follow me, all you, who have any regard for the pre- 
ſervation of the Commonwealth, The whole Se- 
nate roſe, and followed Naſica, who went direct- 
ly to the Capitol. 3 ˖ 

Few dared to oppoſe the paſſage of a troop 


compoſed of all the moſt illuſtrious perſons of the - 


city. Thoſe who followed the Senators had 
brought large ſtaves and levers; and themſelves. 
laid hold of the legs and pieces of the benches 
broke by the People in their flight, and * 
5 85 their 
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their way. to. Tiberius, triking and Knocking arcs 6194. 
down all before them without reſpect to perſons. Ig 
All fled, and many were killed. As Tiberius 
himſelf was flying, ſomebody catched hold of him 
by the robe to ſtop him, when he left it in their 
hands, and „ 0 his flight in his tunic. But 
happening to fall down as he ran, the moment he 
got up, P. Satureius, one of his Collegues, gave 
him firſt a great blow on the head with the foot of 
a bench; and a ſecond was given by L. Rubrius, 
another Tribune, who boaſted of it as of an action 
much for his honour. Tiberius was but thirty 
years of age, when he was killed. More than 
three hundred perſons were knocked on the head 
with ſtaves and tones, and not one ſlain with the 
ſword. 
This is the firſt ſedirian,. al have obſerved Reflexion 
before, ſince the expulſion of the Kings from upon this 
| Rome, in which the blood of the Citizens Was went. 
ſhed. We have ſeen, in the beſt times of the 
Commonwealth, very warm and violent conteſts 
between the Senate and People: but either through 
the condeſcenſion of the Senate, or the reſpect of 
the People for that auguſt body, every thing ter- 
minated quietly and by meaſures of reconciliation. 
Perhaps it had not been difficult in the preſent 
occaſion for the Senators to have imitated the wiſe 
moderation of their anceſtors, and to have brought 
over Tiberius by fair means: or if it had even 
been neceſſary to uſe force, things need not have 
been carried to ſuch cruel extremities. That Tri- 
bune had not above three thouſand men with him, 
and none of chem armed wich any thing but 
ſticks. 
The Great had certainly rife on their ſide. The 
enterprize of Tiberius was culpable in itſelf. It never 
was allowable to deprive the actual poſſeſſors and 
the mo” Tommy oe one half of a {tate of their 
9 8 fortunes, 
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. fortunes, to transfer them to the other. And though 
there might have been ſome injuſtice originally in 
the thing, it was in a manner obliterated by long 
poſſeſſion : and it is not without reaſon, that Pre- 

ſcription has been termed the patron of man- 

kind. Beſides, could it be expected, that all the 

moſt powerful citizens would acquieſce in being 
deprived of their-whole eſtates. Tiberius's law 
therefore armed one part of the city againſt the 
other; and conſequently can only be conſidered as 

pernicious. . "apt 22 

See Anc., Theſe reflections are (a) Cicero's, who oppoſes 
Hiſt. Vol. 7. the conduct of the Gracchi, and ſuch reformers, 
with that of Aratus, the founder of the Achaian 

league. Sicyon his country had been under ſub- 

jection to tyrants during fifty years. Aratus hav- 

ing aboliſhed their power, and brought back ſix. 
hundred exiles with him, was exceedingly embar- 

raſſed, becauſe en one ſide juſtice feemed to re- 

| 8 that thoſe exiles ſhould be reinſtated in their 

rtunes, and on the other it ſcarce feemed equita- 

ble to deprive poſſeſſors, who had been ſo during 

_ fifteen years. (How much more regard would he 

have had to poſſeſſors of ſeveral ages?) But what 

did Aratus? He obtained a conſiderable ſum of 

money from Ptolomy Philadelphus, with which 

he conciliated all intereſts. ** O great man, cries 
Cicero (5), and worthy of being born a Ro- 

| | | man! 


| 
|| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


(a) Qui agrariam rem ten- 
tans, ut poſſeſſores ſuisſedibus 
pellantur—ii labefactant fun- 
damenta reipublice : concor- 
diam primùm, quæ eſſe non 
poteſt, quum aliis adimuntur, 
aliis condonantur pecuniæ; 
deinde æquitatem, quæ tolli- 
tur omnis, ſi habere 3 
que non licet. Id enim eſt 


proprium civitatis atque urbĩs 
ut ſit libera, & non ſollicita 
ſuæ rei cuique cuſtodia, —— 
Quam habet æquitatem ut a- 
um multis annis aut etiam 
eculis antè poſſeſſum, qui 
nullum habuit, habeat, qui 
aytem habuit amittat. De eic. 
me 
(5 O virum magnum, dig- 
| nume- 
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ee man! It is thus citizens ſhould be dealc with, * . . 
« The policy and wiſdom of a true ſtateſman 


« ſhould not be to divide the intereſts of a people, 
but to unite them entirely by common and fa- 
c Jutary ties of equity.“ | 

Theſe principles, to which it is impoſſible to 
object, are a ſentence of condemnation againſt 
Tiberius. The cauſe of the Great and Rich was 
conſequently the beſt. But they diſhonoured it 
by cruelty, and ſet a pernicious example, which 
was ſtill more ſo in its conſequences. | 

It is evident, that paſſion and fury had a great 
ſhare in their proceeding. For the murder of Ti- 
berius, and his blood ſo inhumanly ſhed, was not 
capable of fatiating their animoſity, They exer- 
ciſed a cruelty on his body, that riſes even to bar- 
barity. Notwithſtanding the warmeſt intreaties of 
his brother Caius, they would not permit him to 
take it away, to render the laſt honours during the 
night, and threw it into the Tiber with the reſt of 

the dead. Thus periſhed in the flower of life one 

of the moſt ſhining perſons Rome had ever pro- 
duced, who might-have become the ornament of 
his country, if he had uſed more prudence i in the 
application of his great talents, 


P. porir ius LAN As. A. R. 620. 


P. Rurilius. 


The Conſuls were ordered by the Senate to pro- Accom- 
| ſecute the accomplices of Tiberius, But Rupi-tor” Y 
lius, to whom the province of Sicily had fallen by condenned. 


Jot, where we have ſeen him terminate the war 
againſt the ſlaves ſucceſsfully, ſoon left the care 


numque qui in noſtra republi- civis, commoda civium non 

en natus eſſet ! Sic par eſt age- divellere, atque omnes æqui- 
re cum civibus — eaque hu- tate eadem continere. De 
e eee Offic. ii. n. 83. n . : 
=O6- - 
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of affairs at Rome to his Collegue, who executed 
his commiſſion with great ſeverity, or rather cru- 
elty. Many of the unfortunate Tribune's friends 
were baniſhed without any forms of trial, and 
many put to death: Diophanes, the rhetorician, 
was of the number of the latter. Plutarch adds, 


that one C. Billius, or Villius, was ſhut up in a 


tub with vipers and ſerpents; a kind of puniſi- 
ment entirely new, and which ſeems almoſt im- 
probable ; unleſs it was deſigned. to imply, that 


he was treated as guilty of parricide againſt his 


Seditious 


anſwer of 


Blofrus. 


country. | ES, 
Before Rupilius ſet out for Sicily, Lælius, who 
was aſſociated with the Conſuls in the commiſſion, 


De Amic. relates in Cicero, that Bloſius, who had a great 


37. 


ſhare in the ſeditious enterprizes of Tiberius, 
came to implore his aſſiſtance, and earneſtly beg- 
ged, that he would pardon him. He did not de- 
ny, that he had ſupported the Tribune to the ut- 
moſt of his power; and pleaded for his ſole ex- 


cuſe, that his eſteem and attachment for Tiberius 


were ſo great, that he conceived himſelf obliged 
to act in every thing as he thought fit. But, ſaid 
Lælius, if he had ordered you to ſet the Capitol on 

fire, would you have done it? Ob, replied Bloſius, 


be was not capable of giving me ſuch an order. But, 


faid Lælius, till inſiſting upon the ſame queſtion, 
Suppoſe be had commanded it? I ſhould have obeyed 
him, ſaid the other. A wicked and criminal aſ- 
ſent! cries Lælius; who takes occaſion from hence 
to lay down this excellent-principle, (a) That we 
ought never to aſk our friends to do what is bad, ＋ 
y 0 


— 


(a) Hae igitur prima lex pienda, cùm in ceteris pecca- 
in amicitia ſanciatur, ut ne- tis, tum ſi quis contra remp. 
que rogemus res turpes, nec ſe amici cauſi feciſſe fateatur. 
faciamus rogati. Turpis enim De Amicit. 410. + 
excuſatio eſt, & minimè acei- Ti.quidemGracchum remp. 

vexan- 
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do ſuch things ourſelves, when aſked by them : for LR. = 

Fan ne ver 2 be admitted 4 why: or rea- . 

fon: for committing any crime whatſoever, and ftill 

tefs for acting againſt one's country. | Accordingly 

Lælius obſerves in the ſame paſſage, that the friends 

of Tiberius, and Q. Tubero among the reſt, aban- 

doned him, when they apprehended, that he was 

forming deſigns againſt the State. He clearly 

affirms, that he endeavoured to make himſelf 

King, or rather had actually reigned during ſome 

months. "Theſe terms are very ſtrong: but un- 

doubredly mean no more, than the exorbitant 

power Tiberius aſſumed in the Commonwealth, 

and not the formal deſign of taking upon him the 

name of King, with the diadem and ſceptre. Læ- 

lius was too judicious to adopt popular rumours ſo 

void of probability. _ 7 5 | 
However, the Senate, perceiving that it was ne- P. Crafſes 

ceſfary to give the People ſome ſatisfaction, 3 © ene 

ſented, that the law for the diſtribution of lands bg opal 

ſhould be put in execution, and that a Commiſſio- of T3be- 

ner, or Triumvir, ſhould be appointed to ſupply riss. 

the place of Tiberius. The choice fell upon P. 

Craſſus, whoſe daughter Licina was married to 

_ Caius. | 
This conduct of the Senate however did not Scipio Na- 

appeaſe the People, and it was evident, that they /ce is ſent 

only waited an occaſion to revenge the death of mg ap 

Tiberius. Many publickly threatned to 'profe- Hs fo 

cute Scipio Naſica juridically ; and as ſoon as he ther 

appeared, crowds gathered about him, calling him e 

impious wretch, tyrant, villain, who had polluted FD. 

the moſt venerable and moſt auguſt temple of 

Rome, with the blood of a facred and inviolable 

vexantem, A Q. Tuberone Ti. Gracchus regnum occu- 

æqualibuſque amicis derelic- pare conatus eſt ; vel reguavit 

tum videbamus, 37. is quidem paucos menſes, 40. 


| magiſtrate, 
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A.R. 620- magiſtrate. The ſenate, alarmed for a man fo 
. G. 132" dear to them, ſaw themſelves obliged, in order to 
remove him from danger to a place of ſafety, to 
make him quit Italy, though he was then in the 
higheſt office of the prieſthood, being Pontifex 
Maximus. Accordingly he was ſent to Aſia with 
a ſeeming commiſſion, that concealed a real ba- 
niſhment. The troubles excited in that country by 
Ariſtonicus, after the death of Attalus Philometor 
the laſt King of Pergamus, ſupplied the Senate 
with a plauſible pretext for ſending him thither. 
He did not live long there. His grief, on ac- 
count of leading a wandring life out of his coun- 
'try, occaſioned his death very ſoon after his arri- 
val at Pergamus. . (a) Lælius could not think of 
the ſad fate of fo illuſtrious a perſon, without be- 
ing ſo much moved as to ſhed tears. Cicero men- 
tions him every where with praiſe. In his plead- 
ing for Milo, (5) he compares him to“ Ahala, 
who killed Sp. Mælius; and fays, that both of 
them, by deſtroying pernicious citizens, had filled 
the world with their glory. In another (c) place 
he extols his valour, wiſdom, and greatneſs of 
ſoul ; and affirms, that the beſt citizens confider- 
ed him as the deliverer of the Commonwealth. 
But who does not diſcern in theſe exceſſive praiſes, 
given to the author of ſo criminal a violence, the 
| ſpirit of party, that injures every thing, and ne- 
ver ſuffers men to keep within juſt bounds ? Naſi- 


(a) Quid in P. Naſicam ef- 
fecerint, fine lachrymis non 
queo dicere. De Amicit. 40. 

(5) Sp.Mzlium—T1.Grac- 
_ chum—quorum interfectores 


implerunt orbem terrarum ſui 


nominis gloria. Pro Mil. 72. 
“ See Roman Hiſt. Vol. II. 
e) Pater tuus (Cicero ſpeaks 


of Fufius Calenus) homo ſeve- 
rus & prudens, primas omni- 
um civium P. Naſicæ, qui Ti. 
Gracchum interfecit, dare ſo- 
lebat. Ejus enim virtute,con- 
filio, magnitudine animi libe- 
ratam rempublicam arbitra- 


batur. Phil. viii. 13, 
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ca had reaſon to oppoſe Tiberius; but his having gr 


inhumanly maſſacred him, is ſo far en ERS 
paves s it is n een 
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The firſt of theſe two Confuls i is hs e, 
who had lately been created Triumvir for the di- 
ſtribution of the lands in the room of Tiberius. 
He was ſent into Aſia againſt Ariſtonicus, and Pe- 
riſhed there, as has been related. 


Caius Gracchus, at the time e after Caiu re. 
his brother's death, whether through fear of his#ires. + 


enemies, or to turn the hatred of the publick upon 
them by affecting to fear them, thought proper 
not to appear in the aſſemblies, and to live quietly 
in private. But this retitement was of no long 
continuance, and this very year he came into the 
Forum to ſupport Carbo, who laboured to reani- 
mate Tiberius's party. i 

C. Papirius Carbo, chen Tiibune of the people, 
was one of the moſt eloquent orators of his times, 


and often employed his talent in deploring the 


death of Tiberius. He propoſed two laws, both 
contrary: to the deſires and power of the Great. 
The firſt introduced the method of ſcrutiny in 


_ deliberations upon new laws. I have ſpoke of it 


above. The ſecond met with great difficulties, 
though ſupported by Caius, and. was at laſt re- 
jected. Lælius, and eſpecially Scipio Africanus, 
| uy returned from Numantia, ſtrongly. oppoſed 
On this occaſion Scipio had very warm con- 
5 with the Tribune, and even loſt the favour. 
of the Fcople, who had been extremely attached to 
him before. The affair happened 3 as follows. 4. 


„ or Az, 


nate 


b 


. x noche ere a ,  - 


- 
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| Carbo continually harped upon the murder of 
_ 

> 4 Tiderius, and in a e with Scipio aſked him, 
Scipio 4- what his thoughts were upon that head? He was 
iam in hopes of drawing from him an anſwer favour- 
n—_—_ able to his views, ſays Valerius Maximus, becauſe 
Ta Scipio was the brother-in-law of the Gracchi, hav- 
Max. ing married their ſiſter; or perhaps, being well 
vi. 2. apptized of what he would anſwer, his deſign was 
to make him odious to the multitude. However 
that were, Scipio was much above both thoſe con- 
ſiderations. Whilſt he was before Numantia, he 
had declared himſelf publickly on this ſubject. 

For on being told the news of Tiberius's death, 
he repeated with a loud voice a verſe of Homer's, 

the ſenſe of which is, (a) Periſb like him who imi- 

tale his deeds. On the preſent oecaſion, he per- 

ſiſted in his firſt opinion, and ſaid, that he be- 
lieved Tiberius had well deſerved the death he hac 
ſuffered. The people were exaſperated by this 

anſwer : and Scipio was interrupted by cries of in- 
dignation and murmurs, which he had never ex- 
perienced before. But that great man, with. the 
authority, which ſuperior merit gives, and only 
can give, ſilenced them with a tone of command: 
and as the noiſe was undoubtedly raiſed by num- 
bers of the loweſt of the rabble, 2 mingled 
with ſtrangers and ſlaves, (5) Silence, you there, 

faid he, to whom Lay is but the mother-in-law, 
not the mother. That baughty tone, and. thoſe 
ſtrong terms, exrited new cries amongſt the mul- 
titude. But Scipio, far from giving way to them, 
perſiſted more warmly than before in his reproach- 
es. (c) Do not imagine, ſaid he, that I can fear 
thoſe, whom 1 brought rs in chains, though they 


(a) d See, of e, (0) Taceant quibus Italia x 

orc volavra yt 1 Od. noverca eſt. 

- La | (le) Non efficietis ut ſolutos | 
verear quos alligatos adduxi. 

| are 
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are now unbound. This laſt expreſſion had its ef. 4+R- 639- 
fect, and made the whole aſſembly filent. But 
from. that inſtant Scipio began to decline in the 
favour of the people, and continued to do ſo to 


C. Cuavpivs Pol chER. 1 
M. PRERPENNA. FE | Ant. C. 136, 


This year the ceremony of cloſing the Luſtrum Cina. 

was performed. The Roman citizens were found | 
by the Cenſus to amount to three hundred and thir- 
teen thouſand eight hundred and twenty-three, 
The Cenſors were Q. Metellus Macedonicus, 
and Q, Pompeius, both Plebeians. Both the 
Cenſors were originally choſen out of. the Patri- 
cians. C. Marcius Rutilus was the firſt Plebeian 
who poſſeſſed this office; and during two hundred 
and twenty years, it had been the cuſtom to aſſo- 
ciate a Patrician and a Plebeian in the Cenſorſhip, 
This year for the firſt time both Cenſors were 
elected out of the order of the people, 

Metellus, during his Cenforſhip, made a ſpeech gseh f 
to the People, to exhort the citizens to marry. che Cenſor 
Celibacy, which is ſo honourable and worthy of Me:c/lzs, 
praiſe with part. of the Chriſtian World, was gre 
mongſt the Pagans only an occaſion of abandon- 5 0187 hy 
ing themſelves to debauchery with more licenti- 6 
ouſneſs, and to ſpare themſelves the cares, that at- 
tend the education of children, a matter of ſo 
great importance to the Commonwealth. This 
abuſe had already began to be introduced at Rome; 
ſuch a progreſs had corruption of manners made | 
there in a ſhort time. Aulus Gellius has preſerved Aul. Gell. 
two fragments of che diſcourſe of Meretlus uponi.-6. 
this ſubje&. The one includes a very fine teflex- 
ion, as follows. 4 ou 
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It appears, that in the preceding part of it, nor 
come down to us, Metellus laments the corruption 
of manners, and endeavours to make the people 
apprehend in conſequence that they would draw 
down the wrath of the gods upon them, And to 
make them ſenſible, that it was in vain for them 


torely upon the divine goodneſs, (a) The immortal 


gods, ſaid he, are not obliged to will us more good, 
than our fathers. But fathers diſinberit incorrigible 
children. What then can we expect from the immor- 
tal gods, if we do not put an end to our diſorders ? 


- Thoſe only have a right to promiſe themſelves the 


divine favour, who do not hurt them ſelves by their 
vices." He concludes with this principle ſo grate- 
ful to human pride: For tbe gods ought to reward, 
but not give, virtue. 

Fhe other fragment i is no compliment to the 
ladies. I repeat it merely as an hiſtorian, without 
approving the ſatyr it contains. (6) If human 
ſociety, ſays the ſevere Cenſor, could ſubſiſt without 
women, wwe ſhould all ſpare ourſelves the troubles and 
inconveniencies they occaſion. But becauſe nature has 
ordained, that we can neither live with them com- 
modiouſly enough, nor by any means without them, it 


is better to determine in favour of the propagation 


of our ſpecies, than merely to conſult our conveni- 


a: ence, in gratifying a ſhort and fleeting © Sree 55 


(a) Dii immortales— non | 


plus velle debent nobis, quam 
parentes. At parentes, fi per- 
gunt liberi errare, bonis exhe- 
redant. Qmid ergo nos à diis 
immortalibus diutius exſpee- 
tamus, niſi malis rationibus 
finem facimus > His demum 
deos propitios eſſe æquum eſt, 


qui fibi adverſarii non ſunt.” 


brevi ag nnn 


Dir immortales virtutem ap- 


probare, non adhibere debent. 
(6) Si fine uxore poſſemus, 


Quirites, eſſe, omnes ea mo- 


leftia careremus. 


Sed quoni- 


am ita natura tradidit ut nec 


cum illis ſatis commode,. nec 
ſine ill s ullo modo vivi poſit ; "3 
ſaluti perpetuz potiùs, quam 


k 


Who 
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Who would believe, that a man of Metellus's A. R. 622 

rank, and actually Cenſor, ſhould be in danger Fury of the 

of loſing his life at noon-day, and that by the pu- Triban?⸗ 

niſhment inflicted upon the greateſt of criminals? Atinius 

This odious exceſs was a new fruit of Tribunitian 2 / 

violence. Metellus had excluded C. Atinius Tri- 

bune of the people from the Senate. The latter, 

actuated by a frantick deſire of revenge, having 

obſerved the Cenſor, on his return at noon from 

the field of Mars, in the heat of the day, when 

the Forum and Capitol were entirely empty, he 

ordered him to be ſeized, in order to his being 

carried to, and thrown down the Tarpeian rock. 

The ſons of Metellus (he had four, all principal 

perſons of the Senate) being informed of their fa- 

ther's danger, flew to his aid. But what could 

they do againſt a magiſtrate, whoſe perſon was 

ſacred and inviolable? The Cenſor was forced to 

make the Tribune's officers drag him, to gain 

time by that reſiſtance. This cauſed him to be 

treated ſo roughly, that the blood came out of his 

ears. But at length a Tribune was found, who 

took him under his protection, and ſaved him 

from his Collegue's fury. “ (a) Does this reflect 

5 any praiſe upon the manners of theſe times, 

ſays Pliny, who has preſerved an account of this 

fact, . or is it not rather new matter of indigna- 

* tion, that in the midſt of ſo many Metelli, the 

criminal inſolence of Atinius ſhould have paſ- 

c ſed with entire impunit?? ? 

8 ” ho | . | } Chabs 200% bs? 

(a) Quod ſupereſt, neſcio Metellos tam | ſceletatam C. 

morumne gloriz, an indigna- Atinii audaciam ſemper fuiſſe 

tionis dolori accellat, inter tot inultam, Plin. vii. 41. 
non ar f ping Urs 2 . 150 ä * 
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CO TROY et * b ed 

f. R. 63. C. SEMPRONIUS T'UDITANUS. 

„ M. AquviLivs. 


Difficulties The three commiſſioners nominated for the diſ- 
my #/- tribution of lands, C. Gracchus, C. Carbo, and 
f ns, M. Fulvius Flaccus, the two latter of which had 
ſucceeded Ap. Claudius and P. Craſſus, began to 
excite great troubles at Rome. The enquiry to be 
made by them, was the moſt difficult, moſt com- 
plicated and perplexing, that could poſſibly be 
imagined. The various changes, which had been 
made in the lands in queſtion, by removing of 
bounds; by marriagrs, that had transferred them 
from one family to another; by ſales either real 
or pretended, and covered by a long and peace- 
able poſſeſſion, thoſe things would not admit diſ- 
tinguiſning which of ſuch lands belonged to the 
publick, and which to particulars; and which 
were poſſeſſed under legal titles, or in conſequence 
of unjuſt, though ancient, uſurpations. Theſe dif- 
ficulties, become unſurmountable through length 
of time, had always, as we have already obſerved, 
made the wiſeſt and moſt worthy perſons of the 
- © Commenwealth condemn new diſtributions of 
lands, which would have occaſioned a ſtrange and 
inevitable reverſe in the affairs of moſt families, 
even though the moſt intelligent and impartial 
perſons had been appointed to make them. What 
then was to be expected from Commiſſioners elect- 
ed for this enquiry; who acted only from paſſion, 
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enmity, or intereſt??̃̃ ts . 

Scipio de- Accordingly, from all the countries of Italy, 
Lars in allies and eitizens frightened and in deſpair through 
2 A theſe enquiries, came in crowds to Rome, to re- 
were in Preſent the exceeding danger and misfortunes, that 
22fe/fon threatened them, to the Senate. They addreſſed 
ef lands. phemieives principally te Scipio Africanus, under 
Appian, | I 4 28 7 whom 


Ax 
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whom moſt of them had long ſerved, as to the 
perſon, whom they conceived to have moſt credit 
in the State, and to be the moſt zealous for the 
publick good. This is what is ſo particularly re- 
peatęd in Scipio*s dream. (a) At your return from 


39 
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ER 


| Numantia, ſays the firſt 2 pio Africanus to the 


ſecond, of whom we are ing, you will find 
the Commonwealth in terri 2 onfuſion, occafioned by 


my grandſon | Tiberius — It is now, ] ö; 


dear Africanus, you muſt uſe your great capacity, 
prudence, and courage for the defence of your coun- 


try. The Senate, all good men, the allies, the La- 


tines, will caſt their eyes on you alone. You will be 


conſidered as the fole ſupport of the State. In a_ 


Word, if you can preſerve your ſelf from the impions 
Hands of your neareſt relations, inveſted with the 


ſupreme authority of Pita, you muſt rea 


ood order in the Commonwealth. 


This was his full deſign. He could not refuſe 


himſelf to the complaints of ſo many perſons of 


worth, and ſpoke ſtrongly in their favour in the . 0 
Senate, without condemning the law of Tiberius 
directly and in itſelf, to avoid irritating the Peg ' 


ple, but contenting 'bimſelf with ſetting in their 


full light all the difficulties, that would attend the 
execution of that law. He confined himſelf to 
demanding, that the conteſts, which ſhould ariſe 


on this ſubje&, ſhould not be left to the deciſion 


of the three Commiſſioners, who were too much 


| ſuſpected by the en concerned. Gan . 


(a) Chai et dn lights, Te Sensus te omnes les. | 


um invectus, offendesremp. te ſocii, te Latini intuebuntur. 


Nn <ondliis nepotis Tu eris uays in quo nitatur 


Hic xu, Africane, often- civitatis ſalus. Ac, ne multa, 
3 4  6portebit patrig lumen Diktator remp. conltituas o- 


animi, ingen, conſiſliique 3 propinquorum 945 


tui In te anum atque tuum manus effugeris. Gems. Scip. 
„ in frages, C <a 5 
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Heisfound The People ſeeing that their hopes were. poſt- 
dead in his poned, and that an affair, in which they were ſo 


bed. 
Appian. 


Plut. 
Apoph- 
thegm. 
Rom. 
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of all controverted matters relating to the diſtri- 


bution of lands, to the Conſul Sempronius. But 
this remedy remained without eff. c; becauſe the 
Conſul, who from the firſt perceived the difficulty 
of the commiſſion, or rather the impoſſibility of 
bringing it to a good iſſue, ſet out for Illyricum, 


which was his province. 


muſt intereſted, began to cool, broke out with 
violence againſt Scipio, reproaching him, that not- 


withſtanding all the favours with which they had 


loaded him, having choſen him twice Conſul with- 


out ſtanding for that office, he abandoned their 
- intereſts. The three Commiſſioners took advan- 
tage of theſe diſpoſitions of the People, and ſpread 
a report, that preparations were making to annul 
the law by force, and by the method of arms. 


Caius went ſo far 18 to ſay, ſpeaking of Scipio in 


of the tyrant. The enemies of their country, re- 
plied that great man, bave reaſon to wiſh my 
death; for they well know, that Rome cannot fall 


— 


the aſſembly, hat it was neceſſary torid themſelves 


wwhbilft Haie lives; nor Sęipio live, if Rome ſbould 


fall. The day before his death he was again at- 
tacked by F ulvius, the moſt inſolent of the Tri- 
umviri, who inveighed againſt him in the aſſem- 


bly of the people with the utmoſt rancour. Sci- 


pio, uneafy from the deſigns, which he knew were 


forming againſt his life, N „ not forbear com- 
plaining of them, and ſaying, that he was 


« very ill rewarded: for his ſervices by wicked 


* and ungrateſul citizens.“ The zeal of the 


good icreaſed for him ig proportion with the 
tred of the bad: and & 1 ſaid to have 


quitting the aſſembly, the Senators, - the Allies, 


been the moſt glorious day of his life. On 
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and the Latines, conducted him in a body, and 4. R. 623. 
in a kind of triumph, to his houſe. They did“ G2. 
not know, that theſe were a kind of funeral ho- 
nours, which they paid him by anticipation. He 
was found dead the next day in his bed. He was 
fifty- ſix years of age. How great was the grief | 
of all good men at Rome. What (a) groans did Cic. pro 
they not vent, when they ſaw, that the enemies of Mil. 10. 
Scipio could not wait the natural term of his 
life, and by the moſt horrid of crimes had haſten- 
ed the death of a citizen, whom they ought to 
have wiſhed immortal! | 50 
It is not to be doubted, but this black deed was 
perpetrated by the faction of the Gracchi; and it 
is hard to believe, that Caius had not an hand in 
it, as all who were moſt nearly attached to him 
were violently ſuſpected of it. Plutarch ſays ſo 
expreſsly of Fulvius: Pompey conſidered Carbo Cic. ad Q. 
as undoubtedly the author of it. Sempronia, the Fr. ii. ep. 
ſiſter of the Gracchi, and wife of Scipio, is charged 3. 
by the epitome of Livy and Oroſus: and Appian 
aſſociates their mother Cornelia with her. From 
the teſtimonies of theſe different Authors it reſults, 
that Sempronia, who did not love her huſband, 
and was not beloved by him, becauſe ſhe was 
ugly and barren, having eaſily given into the in- 
ſtances of Cornelia and the Triumviri, either gave 
Scipio poiſon, or cauſed aſſaſſins to enter the houſe 
in the night, who ſtrangled him. Paterculus adds, 
that marks were found on his neck, of the violence 
that had been done to him: and the unuſual pre- Aud. de 
caution taken in carrying him to his tomb with vit. Iluſt. 
his head covered over, ſeems to argue that the 
eyes of the curious were apprehended. What 


nr (a) Quistum-non-pemuit? omnes eſſe cuperent, hujusne 
+ .Quis'non arſit dolore? Quem neceſſariam quidem exſpecta- 
immortalem, fi fieri poſſet, tam eſſe mortem! Cic. 


4.2 


A. R. 623. 
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much augmented ſufpicions, and occaſioned the 


Lr d. aa. complaints of all good men, was, that no enquiry 


was made concerning the death of ſo great a per- 
ſon ; and Plutarch does not leave us in ignorance 
in reſpect to ſo ſurprizing an omiſſion, 5+ This 
« was, ſays he, becauſe the people were afraid, 


4 that if the affair were traced to the bottom, 


His obſe- 
guies. 


Plin. vii. 
44 


« Caius might be found criminal.“ 

Behold to what horrors ambition is capable of 
carrying mankind. Caius was born with a very 
fine genius, and the moſt happy diſpoſition to vir- 
tue. The boundleſs deſire of aggrandizing him- 
ſelf at any price whatſoever, leads him on to ſhare 


in the moſt deteſtable aſſaſſination in all its circum- 


ſtances, that ever was committed, to the murder 
of an ally, relation, the principal citizen of Rome, 
and the greateſt of mankind. N 
An honour, cuſtomary to illuſtrious perſons, 
was however not or to Scipio. No publick fu- 


neral was made for him, that is, decreed by the 


publick authority, and at the expence of the State, 
But the lively and ſincere affliction of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed citizens of all orders, that attended 
his body to its interment, ſupplicd its place. J 
Metellus Macedonicus, who had always ſed 
Scipio, however ſent his ſons to pay him the laſt 
duties. Go ſons, ſaid he to them, you will never 

fee the obſequies of a greater man, nor of a better 
citizen. Q. Fabius Maximus, his nephew, made 
his funeral oration, of which Cicero has preſerved 


us a very memorable ſtroke. (a2) Hethanked 


«© the gods, that Scipio was born at Rome.” For, 
added he, there was an inevitable neceſſity, that the 


empire of the world ſhould follow: the fate of that 


republica potiſiumum nasa ef. ill efſet.- Fr 


(] Gratias egitdiis immor- ſet. | Necefie enim fuifle, ibi 
talibus, quod ille vir in hac eſſe terrarum 1 
78. 


4+ gra. 
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Treat man, and be the State's, of which be Jhould At. h 
Gave been à citizen. 

The ſame Q. Fabius, on giving a feaſt to the 1//-rimed 
People according to cuſtom, in honour of Scipio? g, 
Africanus, deſired Q. Tubero, the nephew of Sci - Aon any 
pio, to take care of a table. Tubero carried his Mur. 75 
— to luxury into the antient ſimplicity, 76. 
and even to the love of poverty. That zeal, 8 
Haudable in other reſpe&s, was ill- timed here. as 
if he had been to pay honour to the death of a | 

Cynic philoſopher, and not of the great Scipio, he 
_. contented himſelf with the moſt ſimple and coarſe 

beds for the table, which he covered with goat- 

ſkins : and inſtead of ſilver plate, he cauſed the 
proviſions to be ſerved in earthen diſhes. (a) Peo- 

ple were ſo much diſguſted with that indecency, 

that ſometime after when he ſtood for the Prætor- 

| ſhip, notwithſtanding his perſonal merit and ik 
luſtrious birth, his goat-ſkins drew upon him the 

. diſgrace of a refuſal. Cicero makes a Judicious 
reflexion on this head. The Roman People, lays 

he, hate luxury in private perſons, but love 

ficence in what relates to the publick. They do not 
approve exceſſive expences in feaſts; but hate what 
is indecently ſoraid and penurious, They are for 
 definguiſoing times and occaſions. 

Scipio Atricanus was rich, but infinitely remote Scipio's 
from a taſte for the expence and pomp, which e 
uſually attend riches. It is obſerved of him, that fe. Ave 
he never made-purchaſes, fold, or built. At his A poph. 
death all the ſilver * he had, amouated only Plin. 
to thirty-two pounds, and the gold to only two r gn 1. 


la) Itaque homo integerri- tam luxuriam, publicam,mag | * Iluft, 
mus. civis optimus, cam eſſet niſicentiam diiigat. NR 
L. Pauli nepos, P. Africani proſuſas epulas, ſordes & inhu- 
ſororis filius, his hœdinis pel- manitatem multo minds. Di- 
liculis præturà dejectus eſt. ſlinguit rationem officiorum 
5 22 Populus Romanus caged ac temporum. Cie. 


44 
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pounds and an half; an evident proof, that thoſe 


ho have perſonal merit, and are great of them- 


ſelves, can ſupport the dignity of the. higheſt ho- 
nours and offices, without the glare of pomp and 


| - magmſicence.. 


He was, as we have ſaid before, the foo of 
the famous P. Emilius, who conquered Perſeus, 
laſt King of Macedonia. He was adopted by the 


ſon. of the firſt Scipio Africanus, and called P. 


Cornelius Scipio Africanus Æmilianus, uniting, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of adoption, the names of 
both families. He (a) ſuſtained, and even in- 
creaſed their glory, by all the great qualities, that 
could adorn the gown and the ſword. During the 
whole courſe of his life, ſays an hiſtorian, his 
actions, diſcourſe, and ſentiments, had nothing in 
them but what was highly laudable. 

And indeed he may be conſidered as the moſt 


_ accompliſhed hero Rome ever produced, In war, 


as a Soldier and General, he equally diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in iubaltern employments and the com- 
mand of armies. With intrepid valour, and ex- 
alted greatneſs in his views, he united a conſtancy 
in ſupporting good diſcipline, that contributed 
more to his victories, than even the force of arms. 
He knew both how. to make war, and to conquer 
without coming to blows. His grandfather, the 
firſt Africanus, gained more battles. But without 
entering here into a compariſon above my capa- 
eity, it is certain, that his taking the cities of Car- 
thage and Numantia are yew an me 
exploits. . 


(a] P:Sci ipio/Emilianus, vir nee feculi ful : qui ni · 
avitis P. Africani paterniſque hil in vita niſi laudandum aut 
L. Pauli virtutibus ſimillimus, fecit, aut dixit, aut ſenſit. 
omnibus belli ac togæ dotibus, 9 Taune. A | 
ingeniique ac ſtudiorum emi- 9 
In 


— 
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In the management of civil affairs our Scipio 4. 1 2 
ſhewed himſelf no leſs an hero. Full of the love 
of his country, and always firmly attached to pub- 
lick good, he made all other conſiderations give 
place to that one object. In that point he gave 

roofs of his ſuperior capacity, conſtancy, great- 
neſs of ſoul, and contempt of the greateſt dan- 
gers; and laſtly, met with death from it, which 
had ſpared him in the hazards of war. 24 

What ſhall I fay of his domeſtick and private 
conduct? What generoſity, elevation of ſenti- 

ments, and ſimplicity, united with the greateſt. 

fortune and genius? He was liberal and benefi- 
cent, a good ſon, a good relation, a good friend: 

mild and good-natured without weakneſs, and fim 
without auſterity. | bing tn e, 

A circumſtance that had eſcaped us, comes in Cic. ii. in 

here opportunely enough. When he ſet out for Ver. 28. 

Africa, a man, who had long been attached to __— 
him, and paid him his court very afſiduouſly, 
aſked him for the poſt of “ commander of the 

pioneers in his army: this was a gainful employ- 
ment amongſt the Romans; and as Scipio re- 
fuſed it him, he was very much out of humour. 

(a) Don't wonder, ſaid Scipio, with admirable 
ſenſe and calmneſs, that you are denied by me the 
employment you defire. I have long preſſed one to 
accept it, who, I believe, will have my reputation 
at bears, and cannot yet prevail upon bim to take it. 

He knew, as Cicero obſerves, that perfons in high 
ſtations are accountable for the conduct of thoſe 
they employ about them; and confequently, if 

" 2 Fabrim. 

(a) Nali, inquit, mirari, f tu 


non foſſum. Etenim revera 9 
multo magis eſt petendum ab 


à me hoc non impetras. Ego jam- 
pridem ab eo, cui meam exifti- 


mat ionem caram fore arbitror, 


peto ut mecum præmfectus profi- 
elſcatur, & adbuc impetrare 


hominibus, ſi ſalvi & honeſti 


eſſe volumus, ut eant nobiſ- 


cum in provinciam, quam hoc 
illis in beneficii loco deferen- 
dum. Cie, 


they 


Ant 
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. they are nice in point of reputation, they ought 
to deſire friends of merit to accept offices of truſt, 


and not beſtow them as favours. 3 
Scipio loved letters: and with a ſoul naturally 
heroic, he cultivated. the gifts of nature by the 
ſtudy of polite knowledge. As his genius was 
no lefs ſolid than bright, he loſt none of the fruits 


of application: he was leſs intent on acquiring the 


agreeable than the uſeful ; leſs. the merely orna- 
mental, than what tends to improve the heart, 
the manners. Perceiving well how much he owed 
to letters, he was conſtantly attached to them: and 


after having devoted himſelf ardently to them in 
bis youth, he always perſiſted in his commerce 


with them, even when in the higheſt occupations. 
What I have ſaid on this ſubje& may be ſeen 
where I have ſpoke of the private life of this 
great man, I ſhall add here, that (a) Xenophon 


was his favourite author. He found in him all 


he could defire : the moſt grateful amuſements af- 
ter cares, with ſolid leſſons both as to morals, and 
even war, of which he never loſt ſight. - 

To all theſe ineſtimable advantages, which he 


derived from the ſtudy of the polite arts, let us 


add, that he formed himſelf alſo by the ſame me- 


- thod for the talent of ſpeaking, ſo neceſſary in a 


Commonwealth, in which the affairs of the uni- 
verſe were decided by the deliberations of the Se- 
nate and People. I have already obſerved, that 
Cicero ſet no leſs value upon the eloquence of Sci- 
pio, than upon that of Lælius: and he characte- 
rizes it by attributes, that entirely ſuit ſo great a 


man; (5) majeſty, authority, force of thoughts, 


() Africanus ſemper So- ſays this ox a ſpeech of Scipio 

craticum- Xenophontem in quanta in oratione majeſtas ? 

manibus habebat. Tu/c.Yueft. ut facile dacem populi Ro- 

2 s | mani non comitem diceres. 
(6) 


Quanta 
tales ! fuit gravitas ? ( Lelius 


\ 


illa, dii immor- De Amic. n. 96. >: hs 


and 
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and elevations of ſentiments. It ſpoke the auguſt. I X. 625. 
chief, who gave the law to the people, and did A 
not receive it from them. 
Scipio united therefore in himſelf alone all the 
virtues, that conſtitute the Warrior, the Stareſ-. 
man, the Citizen, and the Man. But what is en- 
tirely ſingular, hiſtory does not mention one ſingle | 
blot in ſo great a life: it praiſes him without ex- 
ception ; and no 2 of his an made 1 in 
need of the leaſt apology. 
- The authority and counſels of Polybius were 
very uſeful to him, as J have ſaid before, in at- 
raining ſo high a degree of glory. This is a 
fine example for young perſons of high rank. 
They would ſtill find Polybius's, if they ſought 
them, and might themſelves become Scipio's. 
During the two years, that ſucceeded the death 
of Scipio Africanus, hiſtory is ſilent concerning 
the conteſts occaſioned by the diſtribution of 
lands. We only know from Plutarch, that Caius © 
kept the nobility in continual apprehenſion, by 
the virtues. and talents that ſhone out in his perſon. 
They faw him infinitely averſe. to idlenefs 2 
luxury, neither giving into debauch, nor taking b 
ins to acquire riches: beſides which, he applied od 
imſelf to eloquence, that ſupplied him with arms! 
to ſuſtain the conflicts of the Forum. Every body 
knows, that at Rome (a) there were only two 
methods for attaining the prineipal dignities, the 
merit of a great General, and that of a good 
Orator. Theſe two talents were conceived al- 
moſt on a level with each other: the one defended 
the State againſt the enemy abroad, and the other 


(a) Duis ſont artenque: poſ- Ab hoc enim 
ſunt locare homines in ampliſ- retinentur: ab illo belli 
fimo gradu dignitatis: una im- cula repelluntur. Pro 
* altera oratoris boni. 30. 


ſupported 


A. R. Gag. 
Aut. C. 129. 


* 


EMILIus, 8 aa 


ſupported the ens, and . the Common- 
wealth, at home. 5 
| Caius gave 3 of the pew”. he had made 
in reſpect to eloquence in a cauſe, which he plead- 


ed for one of his friends, called Vettius. The 


People were ſo tranſported with the pleaſure of 


A. R. 626. 
Ant. C. 126. 


Caixs goes 


hearing him, that they could not refrain from 


publickly expreſſing their joy. They thought, 


they ſaw a ſecond Tiberius in him, and a new- 


protector of the Agrarian laws. Accordingiy, 
ſays Plutarch, Caius, on this occaſion, made the 
other orators appear like children, compared with. 
him. This great ſucceſs rendered him till more 
ſuſpected and formidable to the nobility; and 


from thenceforth they agreed, that it was neceſſary 


to ſpare no methods for preventing him fm 
—_—_— the mann 5 


M. Mien 2 
13. AVR&ELIUS ORESTES.. 


Caius having hw elected 88 the pro- 


to I vince of Sardinia fell to him by lot, under the 


his taſte. 


- Conſul Oreſtes. The Quæſtorſhip was the. firſt 
ſtep in the order of dignities. His enemies were 
extremely pleaſed to ſee him obliged by his office 
to remove from the city and the aſſemblies of the 
people; and on his ſide, he rejoiced no leſs than 


they, becauſe he naturally loved war, and had ex- 


erciſed himſelf no leſs in arms than in eloquence. 


Beſides which, during the office of Tribune, 


which had been ſo fatal to his brother, and not 
finding himſelf capable of reſiſting the People 
and his friends, who called upon him to accept 


it, he eagerly ſeized this occaſion of abſence, 


which was become neceſſary to LOO and much o 


It 
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If we admit this; it muſt be allowed, that be AR. _ | 
threw himſelf into the affairs of government, ra- Dran f, 
ther through neceſſity than choice, It is however ee 0 
certain, that Caius deſired it might be thought ſo. r 
For as Cicero tells us, he himſelf related a dreamt, gg 
to every body, that implies a repugnance in him D _ i. 
overcome by fatality only. He faid, that at the ß ä 
time when he ſtood for che Queſtorſhip, his bro- Vat Max. 
ther Tiberius appeared to Ain in a dream, and i. 7. 
told him: Caius, it is in vain to FH the fates, N, 
| Pare for you a like deftiny to" mine. ** 55 
Caius, on arriving in Sardinia, gave all. map- Wiſe en- 
ner of proof of great merit. He diſtinguiſhed £2 e, 


himſelf above all the other young perſons by his Os: 
valour againſt the enemy, by his equity and juſtice ar 


do all under him, and by his affection and reſp ect 
for his General. But as to what regarded tempe- 
rance, a taſte for ſimplicity, ſobriety and love of 


labour, he excelled even thoſe, that were of more 0 
advanced years than himſelf. . 
The winter happened this year to be very wa ob .qqA 
and unwholſome in Sardinia. The General ſent to 


the cities to demand cloaths for his foldiers. The 
cities at the ſame time ſent deputies to the Senate, 
to deſire to be exempted from this taxation, which 
exceeded their power, The Senate heard their re- 
queſt fayourably, and ordered the Conſul to ſeek; 
dene for his troops elſewhere. This order did 
not a little perplex him; becauſe he knew no 
means of folailping the expence, and relieving | 
the ſoldiers, whom he ſaw with pain ſuffer ex- 
tremely from the rigour of the weather. Caius, _ 
who was highly efteemed and beloved throughout 
the whole ſand, went from city to city, and by 
his eloquence prevailed upon them all to ſend ha- 
bits, and to aid the Romans in fo preſſing a neceſ- | 
 fity of their own accord, This example ſhews of 
| "Yew! IS. © 11 in 
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4. Re 625! what importance it eat ene Il, and 
— — e I0s BE WAR at 
Rin gt The news. of this being carried. to Rome, * 
reputation great 4 ſervice ſeemed an eſſay and ,prelude to 
2 mat hat Caius would do to gain the affection of the 
oy N and very much troubled x the Senate. 
Their jealouſy, or rather il-will, Toſe ſo high, 
that zelle, who. 1 . t Rome about 
the ſame time from King Mi a es declared 
to the Senate, that fg 5 their maſtet, out of 
conſideration for Caius, had Jent. a great quantity 
of corn to the Roman, General in Sardinia; they 
were red n — . the! III 


- $44 go 
1112“ 
* ** 


1 
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AC, ing, - Mt Fosyays FLaccus. 


Turbulent "Pay ius, 185 Conſulof 8 was one of the 
Z of three ommilſoners for the execution of the Agra» 
As de Tian law, a turbulent. man, who, to conſole the 
Ball. Civ. Allies for. the {5 of the lands taken from them, 
ſupportgd Bills the Rae authority of the Con- 

| ſulſhip, he project et on foot by Tiberius, as I 

have Ply aboye, to oY e all * States of Italy the 
freedom of Rome. ily for the publick tran- 

quillity, the people of Maſſylia {Marſeilles] ſent 
NEO to Rome to demand aid againſt the Gauls 
their ee who infeſted them. The care 
| oh war, with which F ulvius voluntarily 
charge himfelf 1 in hopes of a triumph, delivered | 
the city for ſome time from, that factious man. 

ee, In theſe circymſtances, a conſpiracy, which had 
A 7. been oy forming, brake out on a ſudden, by 
Kei the revolt of Kegel a city of Latium. But it 
Frein · was ſup refſed i in its birth by the care of the Prat- 
mem. tor I. who beſieged the city and took 
it. If chis . had not been diſcovered 1 in 


time, 


55 conſpiracy, threw out ſome ſuſpicions of Caius, 


| Cigtvs, Sixtrvs, Conſuls. or 
time, it night then have/occaſigned the general A. N. 627. 

defection bf the allies, which afterwards highly en⸗ . 

dangered the Commonwealth; Tat Prætor, who 

was a declared enemy of the family of the Gracchi, 

in the account which he gave the Senate of chat 


and repreſented facts in ſuch a manner, as to make 
him ſeem the F For ſecret F . the en. 
terpfize,” hap 77 5 
C. Clirros Löber . 15 Fo 41 To | 
C. Sxxrtus Catvinus, FF 


EL Aurelia had iow been two years in Sari — 
nia. He was however continued in the command 2, 
in the ſame province this year, and new troops 
were ſent him to relieve thofe; who had hit herto 
done good ſervice under him. The Senate's priri- 
cipal deſign in continuing the command to Aure- 
tus in Sardinia, was to keep Caius there alſo, in 

quality of Sy ma and to prevent him, under 
. pretext, pearing at Rome, where 
his face was dreaded. But Caius did not 
into this ſnare, but embarked for Rome, 12 
he appeated on a ſudden, when he was believed to 
be ſrill in Sardinia. His enemies did not fail to 
make this a crime, and took this occaſion for ren- 
dering him odious, as a bold and daring young 
man, who ſet himſelf above the laws. The people 
themſelves at firſt condemned fo precipitate' a re- | 
treat, and thought it ſtrange for a Queſtor to l 
come hotne before his General, 

Being obliged. to Appear before the Cenſors to xe au 

give them an account of his conduct, he debe 


1 
1 
45 
7 


himſelf with abundance of force and modeſty. 2 +: Sr 
le repteſented to chem, * That he had ſerved Ci. 
_ &© twelve years in the field; though the laws re- 
12 quired Wy ten. That he 


continued two | 
Ez2 V entire 


52 Cavs, SexTivs; Conſuls: 
A. R. 648. 6 entire years with his General acting as Queſtor, 
ne though the law: permitted a — wa retire 
* after one year of ſervice. (a) That during the 
« whole time he had not received a ſingle obolus 
as a preſent from the allies, and had not fſuf- 
<« fered them to be at any expence on his account, 
« That if it could be ſaid that any debauched 
„ women had entered his houſe, he ſubmitted to 
be conſidered as the laſt and moſt contemptible 
« of mortals, He added, that he was the only 
, one of this army, who had carried out his purſe 
4% full of money, and had brought it back empty; 
$ whereas all the reſt had drank up the wine they 
© had carried out in their flaggons, and had 
& brought home the ſame flaggons full of gold 
. and ifilver,** He pleaded his cauſe ſo well, 
that he brought over all that were preſent to his 
ſide; and his judges were convinced, that great 
injuſtice had been done him. 
After this affair, many others were ſer on foot, 
and-ſeveral ſtill heavier articles of accuſation were 
formed againſt him. For he was accuſed of hav- 
ing ſollicited the allies to take arms againſt the 
Romans, and of having had a ſhare in the revolt 
of Fregellæ. But he defended himſelf fo well 
-againſt the heads laid to his charge, that he en- 
tirely removed all the ſuſpicions that had been 
ropagated againſt him. When he had purged 
imſelf of them, he applied himſelf to canvaſſing 


——— — — — — = ws 
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for the Tribuneſhip. 


(a) Ita verſatus ſum in p o- 


* 


neribus me accepiſſe; aut mea 


opera quemquam ſumptum fe- 


giſſe- di ulla meretrix domum 
meam jntroivit—omnium na- 
torum poſtremum ne quiſſi- 


* 


+ 


* 0 


yincja, ut nemo poſſit vere di- 
| cere aſſem aut eo plus in mu- 


que, Quirites, cum Roma 


profectus ſum, zonas, quas 


plenas . gento extuli ex pro- 
vincia inanes retuli. Alii vini 
- amphoras, quas plenas tule- 
. Tunt, eas argento plenas do- 
mum reportaverunt. Apud 
poſt Aul. Gcil. xv. 2. 
Pumque exiltimstote. It 
bay FE: 3 vo Bibs p 
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All the Nobility and Rich in general oppoſed a 1 8 
him this demand, of which they extremely ap- Cas? 
prehended the conſequences: But the People were eledted Tri. 
ſo highly in his intereſt, that a kind of inundation%-, not 
of citizens came from all parts of Italy to ſhare in 8 
his election. The multitude of them was fo very ,, we 4 
great, that vaſt numbers could nor find lodging, 2 Senate. 
and the Field of Mars being too little to contain 
them all, they gave their ſuffrages with loud 
voices from the roofs of houſes. All the advan- 
tage the Nobles acquired from the pains they had 
taken, was the flight mortification they fore 
Caius, in being choſen only foutth, whereas he 
expected to have been nominated firſt. | But they 
did not get much by that. For he no ſooſſer en- 
tered upon office, than he became the firſt, by the 
ſuperiority of his merit, to that of all his Col: 

2 N 

Cicero (a ) Wenke no difficulty. to ſay, Ik Hit prel/e; 
Caius had! ralents, if he had'lived longer, 3 
equalled his father Gracchus, and his gtandfather 
Scipio Africanus. He extremely tegrets, that he 
choſe rather to approve his zeal for his btother's 
memory, than his piety to his country: and he 
owns, that the State and Letters were equally. 

loſers by his death. As to his eloquence, he gives 
it the higheſt praiſes. He ek th noble dig id, 
ſolid thoughts, rich abundance, and à m ic 
gravity and force, that placed him much 

all the . orarors” that had: 1 ork till chen ar 


(a) N oli OY SO A 00 Buckes 4 la 
quemquam, pleniorem & paternam eſſet vel .avitam 
uberiorem ad dicendum fuiſſe gloriam conſecutus: Eloquen · 
E bamnum, illius immaturo tia quidem neſeio an habuiſ- 
; interitu, ros res Roman Lati- ſet parem neminem. Grandis 
ne que littera fecerunt. Uti- eft verbis, ſapiens ſententiis, 
— 4 non tam fratri ar rol: genere|toto gravis. Brut. 
trie præſtare voluiſ- 126. «al i ms 015 
5 al. Ein fe b facile tali yo 


1 Rome, 


Caps1us,, SEXTIUS; Conſuls:; - 
8 and whi 1225 capable of carry ing him 
on to a degree Lars tection, that would have lefe 
5 Pogue to ies that ſhould, ever have a 


I a) \ What particularly apimated, bis eloquence, 
fre wh * hich his reſpect and tenderneſs 


n NE Es inſpired him, the remembrance of 


his cruel death, that Was always before his eyes, 
and affected him; with. the moſt lively affliction; Ms 
and. laſtly, a 0 deſire of avenging it. 
whatever was the ſubject of his diſcoutſe, he al- 
wa s found e deplore his brother's death, 
an Inceſſantly recalled that idea to the People, 
hich, ſupplied him with the moſt pathetic 
thoughts and ex 1 (b) Whither Rall I fly, 
lays he, where. ſhall I find an aſylum? Shall I go 
to the Capitol? | +.that temple 7s ſtill wet with my 
wh of s blood. Shall Igo to hide myſelf in my own 
ink ? But. there 1 find a mother inconſolable, and 
SAR. £19 ſuch moving diſcourſe he added a 
Nabe of 5 ing, a tone of voice, geſtures, 
a looks which drew-tears from the * even 
955 enemies. a 
Sometimes to the ſanguinary violegce commit- 
5 id u on. Tiberius, he oppoſed the quite different 
of the ancient Romans. Tour anceſtors, 
bg be, in former 2 declared war againſt the. 
77400 tor Forage. Genucius, Tribune of the People, 
whom. they. ot; inſulted only in words'; they. con- 


; Hemet Veterius 10 die, becauſe, as one af the Tri- 
 bunes was going through the _ be had been the 


Jan hx. it ang, 01020" T&rom 143 1 
fta) &. Gracchum mors fra- 7 « fri angoineredun- m- 
terna, pietas, dolor, itudo dat. Ad domum t ma 
animiꝭ al ex petendas domęſti - ne ut miſeram, lamentant. 
ei ſanguinis pcenas: excitavit· 8 & a FE 
65 - 430 chat apa Oc. I. Mi. 4. 
(5)-Quomemſerconſeram?2 Of- n. 21147 007 1557 
quò vertam ? In Capitolium· - g rue, ν Þ 
| | | As: $i28t olli ar 6% 
SN | $ 4 | 


con wvs; Gmeries end 
. only one who refuſed to mate thay 1 7 " 
Whereas thoſe men, pointing; to wi bility, 825 99 
my brother Tiberius on 150 bead with #203 before 
your eyes; in their fury they' dragged bis mur tbered 


body through the city, and threw it als the Tiber, to 


deprive it of funeral hondutrs. Without. any forms of 
juſtice they put all bis friends to death,” rhdt fell in 


heir band, | Hvabvir, aided tes i f cuſtom | 


_ obſerved in all times at Rome, that when'd man is 


proſecuted'eriminally, if be dbes not appear car in 


the morning, an Heer is fent to his dbor 1 5 
him by ſound of trumpet; and before that. 275 
is- performed,” tbe judgts never proce reed” to 5 
ſentence; Suth was the'care and pretaution b 
anceſtors in their trials, when the life of 5 ata 
u in eg ng 


— 
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Caius after having warmed the people by fach Caius 


Ale propoſed, two laws, both ending tu propoſes e. 
attack the enemies of Tiberius. The: one wasg ral 


That every magiſtrate depoſed by the people ſhould 260 
rendered incapable of ſtanding for any office: The 
other decreed, That the magiſtrate, who ſhould baue 
baniſhed a citizen, without having proſocutedhim ac- 
cording to the forns,/hould, Be citad and dried before the 
People; The firſt of theſe laws directiy regarded 
Octavius,whom Tiberius had cauſed to bedepoſed; 
and the other Popilius, who being Conſul, had 
| N the friends of Tiberius, 8 
ry exactly obſerved the forms of juſtice." 
lus dit howwak; theſentenice'of 1 ON %ple, 1251 
voluntarily baniſhed Himſelf om Aral Jt Hawes 
not long an exile. Caius was no ſooner killed, 
791157 | E 4 than 
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le thexbfalves. As to what concerns the other 
b Caius annulled it at the requeſt of his mo- 
ther, who intereſted herſelf for Octavius. The 
People came readily into this: for they highly 
honoured Cornelia, as much out of conſideration 
for her two ſons, as on account of her father; 
which evidently appeared ſometime after by a ſta- 
tue of bronze, which they erected to her with this 
inſcription, Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi. 

Theſe two firſt laws were only a prelude to 
many others that followed; and Caius omitted 
nothing, that could retrench the authority 6f the 
Senate, and augment that of the People. 

He renewed his brother's law for the diſtribution 
of lands: and cauſed himſelf to be eſtabliſhed, or 
confirmed, Triumvir for that diſtribution, with 
M. Fulvius and C. Craſſus. 

He decreed, that the ſoldiers ſnould be fapplied 
with habits, without any deduction from their pay; 
and that no citizen ſhould be inlifted till the age 
of ſeventeen years compleat. 

Fe did not forget the multitude, chat inhabited 
Rome, and decreed, that a certain quantity of 


be corn ſhould be diſtributed monthly to the poor 


citizens upon the foot of ſomething leſs than an 
half- penny of our money. (a) This law gave 
the People infinite pleafure, who were thereby 
provided for, and Alſpenfed from working. But 
all perſons of worth oppoſed it: firſt becauſe it 
exhauſted the public treafury ; but efpecially, be- 
1 if it be incumbent on a wiſk government to 
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fo} Fuss n W 18d b induftria plebem ad 
C. Gracchus ferebat, Jucun- - Jaden avocari putabant, & 
da res plebi Roman: vicdus ærarium exhauriri pen 


enim ſuppeditabatur largefine - 8 Cie. 103. 
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relieve ſuch as are really p 
dition to get their living, it is no leſs certain, that 
by indiſcriminately taking the inferior people from 
the habit and neceſſity of labour, infinite harm is 
done the Commonwealth, which is overburthened 
with the multitude of the idle and lazy, who give 
themſelves up to all kinds of diſorders, and exceſ- 
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and not in a con-. 629. 


Ant. C. 22 3. 


ſes. This kind of largeſſes, therefore, ſays Ci- 3 
cero, are laudable, when they are moderate, and ü. 70. 


regulated by real occaſions: but exceſſive and in- 
definite, as theſe of Caius were, they muſt be 
deemed very pernicious. 


The diſtributions of corn decreed by Caius were . 5 


nally indefinite, For it appears, that it included 
the rich as well as the poor. The fact, which I 
am going to relate, is a proof of this. L. Piſo, 
furnamed (a) Frugi, that is, Boneſt man, a perſon 
then of Conſular dignity, but ſtill more venerable 
for his univerſal acknowledged probity, 
one of thoſe, who had moſt ſtrongly oppoſed the 


law of Caius, of which we are ſpeaking. When 


this law had overcome all obſtacles, and began to 
be put in execution, Caius, ſeeing him amongſt 
thoſe who came to take the diſtribution, called 
| _ him before the whole People, and reproach- 


him with acting inconſiſtently with himſelf, in 


demanding his ſhare of corn in conſequence of a 
wy which he had . 1 TY not willingly 


had been 


655 Piſo me Progi ber 
contra legem frumentariam 
dixerat. Is, lege lata, conſula- 
risadfrumentam accipiendum 


venerat. Animadvertit Grac- 
chus in concione Piſonem ſtan- 


tem Querit, audiente popu- 


lo R. qui fibi conſtet, cum ea 
lege frumentum petat, quam 
diſſuaſerat. Nolim, inquit, mea © 
bona, Gracche, tibi wirltim di. . Nuh 


Lolli 


otter Pw : Ty A facias par- 
tem petam. Parum· ne declara- 
vit vir gravis & ſapiens, lege 


Sempronia patrimonium pub- 
licum diſſipari ?—C. Grac- 


chus cùm largitiones maximas 


feciſſet, & eſtudiſſet ærarium, 
verbis tam en defe ve | 


8 A 7 ending, 77 
8 Rod oft, | 
conſent | 
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A.R. 629. conſent, replied Piſo, that you ſbould diſtribute myt 
Ka ag fortune to ibe citizens. But if you were to do it. 5 
| ſhould come at leaft to aſt my part of it, To talk 
thus, was publickly condemning the law of Caius, 
as ruining the treaſury, and exhauſting the patri- 
mony. of the 8 of which Caius however 
boaſted himſelf in all his ſpeeches the defender and 
| * but his actions proved quite the re- 
e | eee er, 
Caius un- He alſo paſſed decrees for ſettling colonies, 
Aertales making high-ways, and building publick maga- 
gat bee. ines; and he took upon himſelf the direction and 
ral publick management of thoſe important works, without 
avorks of ever ſinking under the weight of care, and with- 
impor- gut ſeeming ſo much as perplexed with ſo many 
tance. and ſo great undertakings; but on the contrary; | 
- executing them all with as much readineſs and at- 
tention, as if each had been the only one he was 
charged with. The People were ttanſported to fee 
him always followed by a crowd of undertakers, 
workmen, amhbaſſadors, officers, ſoldiers, and 
men of letters, with whom he converſed familiarly 
with great humanity, always retaining his gravity 
and dignity in the midſt of his obliging and po- 
lite behaviour, accommodating himſelf to their 
ſeveral characters, and talking with each in his 
own way; an uncommon talent, but abſolutely 
peceſſary ta perſons in high ſtation s 
The works, which he had moſt at heart, and 
to which he applied with the greateſt attention, 
were the great high - ways, in which he confined 
himſelf principally to conveniency, without neg» 
lecking however beauty and-ornament,” He car- 
ried. on. theſe ways in rigkt lines acroſs countries; 
paved them with fine hewrt ſtories wherever” there 
was occaſion, or uſed ſplintets of ſtone. and: gras 
and hollows. made by the-courſe: of waters to de 
6 | | | filled 


ro- 
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filled up, or joined them to banks by ſtrong 4. 26.7. 
bridges. Beſides this, he divided all theſe) ways ** 
into equal diſtances, each of a thquiand paces, and 
cauſed a kind of ſtone pillars to be erected, on 
| which the number of theſe miles were cut, begin- 
ning from Rome. And hence come the words 
ſo common in Latin authors, fertia, guario al urle 
lapide. On both ſides he alfa cauſed. ſtones to be | 
placed to aſſiſt travellers in getting on horſeback 2 5 
for in his time the uſe of Rirrops was unknown. + 
The credit of Caius daily augmented amongſt 
the people, who gave him the highelt praiſes, and 
declared Werke ready to add the maſt eſſan- 
tial marks of their affection. Caius took the ad- 
vantage of this good diſpoſition, to remove from 
the Tue Opimus, his mortal enemy, who 
had formerly endeavoured to have him conſidered 
as the author of the conſpiracy at Fregellz, and to 
ſubſtitute Fannius in his place, from whom he 
certainly expected more ſupport than he received. 
For this purpoſe he ſaid one day to the people: in 
haranguing them, that he had one favour to aſſi of 
them upon the day of the election of Conſuls, 
which ſhould; be, if obtained, the ſum of all re- 
wards to him, but however, if denied, he-ſhould: 
never ee of it. This declaration gare 
great diſquict, and particularly alarmed: the Se- 
nate. Every one interpreted the intention of | 
on his yup: way. The day of election being C. Famizs — *_ 
e, and. every body! in expectation of what he# ,ꝙ& 
Da ad. he came to the Field of Mars, leading ©" N 
85 oh annius by the hand, and ſolliciting with albhis / Calas. 
friends in his favour. The people did not heſi- 
tate, and create. Fannius Conſul, giving him ·. 
Domitius for Collegue. Beſides this, they on Pains is 
tinued Caius himſelf in the Tribuneſhip, though he, 
1. © Hora neither Ae e nor made any intereſt Lei e 
is act ions canvaſſed „ 2 
Ax - 
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A. R. 0. C. Fannivs. 
Aut. C. 1a. Cn. DomiTivs. 5 

Caius © Caius, always intent upon weakening the autho- 
transfers rity of the Senators, and ſeeing that the privilege 
the adm. of having the ſole adminiſtration of juſtice gave 
Hehe them grea did himſelf with 

F juſtice them great power, did not content himſelf wit 
from the aſſociating the Knights with them in adjudging 
Senate to cauſes, as Plutarch ſays, (in which the learned Ma- 
3 37 nucius ſhews he was miſtaken:) but he deprived 
S the Senate entirely of it, and transferred it to the 
Knights. * Many changes were made in this 
reſpe& in the ſequel. The flagrant injuſtices 
committed on trials, in which criminals, moſt no- 
torious for oppreſſions and extortions, found aſſured 
protection by corrupting the judges with preſents, 
ſerved Caius as ſpecious pretexts for propoſing this 
law, and the people for eſtabliſhing it by their 
ſuffrages. The ſame reaſon made the Senate 

alhamed to oppoſe it. 

Appian, When Caius had paſſed this law, he publickly 
Bell. Civ. boaſted, that he had utterly ruined the power of 
L 1. the Senate; and he was not miſtaken, | The 
Knights, now ſole maſters in adjudging cauſes, 
made themſelves formidable to the Senators. They 
ſoon imitated, and even ſurpaſſed thoſe they had 
ſucceeded, in corruption and iniquity. As the 
farmers of the publick revenues were of their or- 
der, their new power gave them the means of 
boldly committing peculation, and of robbing the 
Commonwealth with entire impunity, They did 


De Knights retained the afterwards in full poſſeſſion of 
power Caius granted them du- the judicature 3 which vas 
| ring ſixteen or ſeventeen years, again divided ;between them: 

till the Conſulſbip of Cæpio, and the ſenators ſometime after,: - 
ab. afſociated the Senators till Sylla deprived the Knights 
__ with them. The Knights were entirely of it, 


. * * 


nor 
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not content themſelves with receiving preſents for A. R. 630 
acquitting the guilty : they went ſo far as to de- — 
ſtroy the innocent. We ſhall ſee facts of this 
kind, which will prove, that to reform abuſes, it 
was neceſſary not to transfer the adminiſtration of 
juſtice from one order to another, but to reform 
the whole State, which was univerſally corrupted, 
and to revive, if that had been poſſible, the ſenti- - 
ments of honour and probity of the ancient 
Romans. 50 
Anorber e! which he either ee | 
or ® revived, though ſlight in appearance, diſco- 
vers the real intentions of Caius, and ſhews, that 
his plan was entirely to change the government of 
Rome, to make it degenerate into a mere demo- 
cracy, and to deprive the Senate of the principal 
rank and authority. It was the cuſtom for thoſe, 
who harangued in the tribunal, to turn towards the 
Senate, and the place called the Comitium. Caius, 
in ſpeaking, affected to turn towards the other end, 
which was the Forum, and after he had began this, 
he always perſevered in it, to ſhew that the ſove- 
reign power was veſted in the people, and that it 
was to them, and not to the Senate, all who ſpoke 
of publick affairs ought to addreſs themſelves. 
'Caius, ſeeing that the Conſul Fannius, notwith- 
ſtanding his obligations to him, was extremely 
| cold in his affairs, neglected nothing to conciliate 
the people, and made new laws. Accordingly he 
propoſed the ſending of colonies to Tarentum and - 
Capua, and undertook to have the freedom of the 
city, and the right of voting, granted to all the 
ſtates of Italy, almoſt to the Alps, which would 


* Cicers and Varro mention jefure, that the cnampl of | 
ene Licinius, Tribune the ob Licinius had not been followed k 

ar of Rome, as the 2 of By bis ſucceſſors, and that Caius . - 
this practice. To reconcile Plu- revived it. 
15175 with them, We way con- 


havs 
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A. R. 640. have enabled him to have paſſed wharloever be 
Ae. 122: eaſed in the affembly. - | 

 NheSenate, The Senate, terrific with the power of Chiu ä 
to ruin hewhbich became more exorbitant every day, 'and ap- 
credit of prehending, that it would at length attain to an 
| _ height, which would make it impoſſible to oppoſe | 
Draſus, it, conceived a method entirely new, and hitherto 
one of his unheard of, for exceedingly weakening his credit 
e with the people. This was, to render itſelf ſtill 


oppoſe him, more popular than Caius, and to grant the peo- 


nand become. 


popular ple, without much regard to right and Jul by cad 
itſelf. vet could be agreeable to them. 
Amongſt the Collegues of Caius, there was one 
very capable of becoming his rival. This was 
Livius Druſus, whoſe happy natural parts had 
been cultivated by the moſt excellent education; 
beſides which, he was rich, eloquent, and one of 
the principal citizens of Rome in every reſſ 
The Great applied to him, and preſſed him to 
oppoſe Cams, and unite with them, not in vio- 
lently contending againſt the people, and reſiſting 
what they deſired; but on the contrary, in ſtudy- 
ing to pleaſe them in all things, and even in thoſe 
for which it had been glorious to have incurred 
their hatred. It was no longer a time for a Con- 
Rem. 150 to ſay to the People: I ſhould be very glad, Ro- 
Fel. J. mans, to pleaſe you; but I chuſe mich rather to pro- 
ferve you, whatever diſguſt you may concerve for me 
in conſequence. This conſtancy ſeemed no longer 
in abo: and it had coſt the great Scipio Africa- 
nus his life, for deſiring to follow theſe ancient 
mavims. The Senate therefore gave way on this 
ooaſion, and thereby attained their ends: but it 
muſt be confeſſed, it is at the expence of their 


w 


; An impulſe of jealouſy, common enough, and 
in a manner natural, to thoſe who ſee ſome one of 

their Collegues raiſe himſelf — all the others, 
: either 


Fannttis, ..DomiTrus, Confuls. _ 6g 
either by his merit or credit, and in ſome mea- 1 Bob. 
ſare take upon him to lord it over the reſt, was a 8 
ſufficient motive to determine Druſus to give into 
the propoſal made to him. The publick utility 
put into his hands, the honour of reſtoring the 
tranquillity of the State, and reconciling both 
parties, ſeemed alſo reaſons worthy of a good ci- 
tizen. He therefore gave himſelf up to the Se. 

nate: he propoſed . paſſed laws, which hat 
nothing meritorious, or of real uſe in them, but a. 
of which the ſole end was to do ſtill more for the 
people than Caius did, and thereb y to deprive bim 
of the affection of the — The approba- 
tion given by the Senate to all the enterprizes of 
Druſus, ſnews plainly, ſays Plutarch, that it was 
not ſo much the laws of | Me icſelk, 
and too great authority, that had diſpleaſed him. 
Accordingly, when Caius decreed the eſtabliſh- | 
mentof two colonies, for which he was for havi 
the moſt worthy of the citizens choſen, the Senate 
roſe up againſt him, and treated him as a flatterer 
of the people: and when Druſus eſtabliſhed 
twelve, and ſent three thouſand of the pooreſt 
citizens into each of them, they ſupported him 
with their whole power. They did the fame in 
every thing; and Druſus never failed, in propoſing 
his laws, to declare, that he acted by the advice 
of the Senate; which much abated the People's 
rancour againſt the principal perſons of that body, 
and almoſt entirely extinguiſned the animoſity, © 
which the Graechi had tomented between the tw 
Such was the andobbcedly folutary effect of ho 
Senate's. policy, and of the laws of Druſus: an 
effect, which manifeſtly; gave the —— to 
the cauſe of the Great over that of the Gracchi, as 
all the meaſures of the two brothers tended only to 
FP I In —_ of — 
ſtor 
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A. R. 630. ſtored concord. Let us add, that if it was for the 
ess. good of the State, as cannot be denied, that the 
| principal authority of the government ſhould re-! 
main in the hands of that auguſt body, rather than 
be abandoned to the caprice of the multitude, the 
end which the Senate propoſed in the laws of Dru- 
ſus, was good and laudable; though the means 
they employed, were below their dignity. 
Caizs car. Caius might have perceived, that his credit de- 
ries a co- clined. An action of his at this time gives reaſon” 
lay to to doubt, whether he was aware of it or not. Q. 
Carthage. Rubrius, one of the Tribunes, not to continue 
App. p. 8g. idle whilſt: his Collegues were ſo buſy, and to di- 
ſtinguiſh himſelf alſo by ſomething memorable, 
cauſed it to be decreed by the People, that Car- 
thage, which had very. lately been deſtroyed by 
Scipio, ſhould be rebuilt, and a colony far thi- 
ther. At the time of its deſtruction, it had been 
forbidden to inhabit it for the future in the name 
of the Roman People, with horrible imprecations 
againſt ſuch as, contrary to his interdiction, ſhauld: 
undertake to rebuild it. Caius was not terrified 
by them, and to make his court to the People, 
(perhaps alſo to remove the trophies of Scipio, 
be undertook to repeople it, and carried a colony 
thither conſiſting of ſix thouſand citizens. To re- 
move from Rome in the preſent ſtate of affairs, 
and to leave his rival there, was not uy like a 
good politiciann. 1 
Drafe: Druſus accordingly, Ke fi r of his * 
takes ad. ſence, made new efforts to engage the People, 
vantage of and conciliate their favour; wherein he was ex- 
Vualſincs oeedingly aſſiſted by the bad conduct of Fulvius. 
He was the particular friend of Caius, and com- 
miſſioner with him for the diſtribution of lands; a 
man of a ſcditious and; turbulent ſpirit, hated by 
the whole ſenate, and ſuſpected by all good citi- 
5 as promoting inſurrections among(t * al- 
Illes, 


Fanxrvs, DomiTivs, Conſuls. os... 
lies, and ſecretly exciting the ſtates of Italy to re- 4. R. 222 
volt. Theſe were only reports, that were ſup- * | 
ported by no certain and evident proof: by it his 
conduct made them probable; for he never took 
the right ſide of a queſtion, and always declared 
againſt union. This was what contributed moſt 
to the ruin of Caius : for all the * conceived 
: for Fulvius, fell by reflexion u | 
Caius however was ad i Trees re-building and Cains re 
re-peopli og Carthage, of which he changed the rr to. 
name, and called it Junonia, that is, the city of Rome. 
Juno, the tutelar goddeſs of ancient Carthage, as | 
Virgil (a) has obſerved almoſt an hundred years 
after. The tribune found obſtacles to his projects, 
as I have related in the preceding book. He 
however perſiſted, and having regulated and or- 
dained every thing in the ſpace of ſeventy days, 
re · imbarked and returned to Rome. Amongit 
other motives, which induced him to haſten his re- 
turn, one of the principal was his apprehenſion of 
the Conſulſhip of Opimius, whom he had ſet aſide 
the preceding year, but who actually ſtood now, 
and was elected Conſul for the year enſuing. | 
Caius found a change of diſpoſition at Rome: H, changer 
which might have made him ſenſible of his fault in is habita+ 
removing from it. To omit nothing, that might“ v. 
regain him the favour of the People, he thought 
it neceſſary to change his habitation. Inſtead of 
reſiding on mount Palatine, he removed to below 
the Forum; à much more popular place, becauſe 
it was the quarter of the inferior people, * ä 
pooreſt citizens. | 
He conceived another more effeckual means: Ble of 
this was the promulgation of ſeveral new laws. 7% Conjul 
It is very probable, that the laws, which he pro- Tann. 


contrary to 


theintereſts = 


(a) Quam Juno ſertur terris magis Finnibus n. unam 1 
Foſthabita coluiſſe Samo. En. I. 20. Caius. 
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A-R. 630. poſed on the preſent occaſion, were thoſe, which 


were intended for communicating the freedom of 


Rome, and the right of ſuffrage to the Latines 


and other ſtates of Italy. The allies in conſe- 
quence flocking to Rome from all parts, and ſur- 
rounding Caius continually, the Senate perſuaded 


the Conſul Fannius to make all perſons, that did 


> +50 


not inhabit Rome, retire, and to leave none but 


citizens in it. An order almoſt unheard of till 


then, and which ſeemed very ſtrange, was pub- 
liſhed by ſound of trumpet, prohibiting every one, 
who was not acitizen, to remain in Rome, or to ap- 
proach nearer than five miles to the city, during the _ 


whole time that the new laws ſhould be in delibera- 


tion, - Caius, on his ſide, affixed papers on all 


fides, complaining of this unjuſt proclamation of 
the Conſul's, and promiſing to aid all the allies, 
who ſhould continue in Rome, with force. He 
however did not keep his word. For ſeeing one 
of his friends and gueſts inſulted by the Gonſul's 


_ "officers, on account of diſobeying that prohibition, 


he went forwards, and gave him no aid; whether 
perceiving his credit diminiſhed, he was afraid to 


expoſe himſelf on the occaſion, or, as he ſaid 
himſelf, he was unwilling to give his enemies the 


ing on ſome combat. 


_ Caius 
quarrels 


. _evith his 


Collegues. 


pretext they ſought of coming to blows, and draw- 
He happened at the ſame time to differ exceed- 
ingly with his Collegues, on the occaſion I am 
going to relate. The People were to be preſent at 
a combat of gladiators to be exhibited in the Fo- 
rum. Moſt of the magiſtrates cauſed ſcaffolds to 


be erected round the place, in order to lett them. 
| Caius gave them orders to take them down, that 
the poor might have thoſe places to ſee the ſnew 
without paying. As nobody obeyed his command, 
he ſtayed till the night before the games, and 
taking along with him all the carpenters and 


5 N workmen 
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workmen at his diſpoſal, he made them demoliſh 4. R. 630. 
all choſe ſcaffolds himſelf, and thereby rendered Ph 


the place free for all the citizens indifferently. 
This action made the multitude conſider him as a 
man of reſolution and courage; but his Collegues 
were diſſatisfied, and taxed him with boldneſs and 
violence. | wk 7 


Lucius Oprwmivs. e R Gets: 
| Ant. C. 121. 


Q. Fanpivs Maximus, | 


| Opimius had failed of the Conſulſhip the year Caius i: 
before, as I have already obſerved, through the reverted 


credit of Caius, who at that time cauſed Fannius/” om being 
choſen Tri- 


to be elected Conſul, He was revenged on him zin x. 
this year, and Caius, in his turn, who expected the rhird 


to be choſen Tribune for the third time, was ex- tine. 
cluded from that office. According to ſome au- 
thors, he however had the plurality of voices: but 
his Collegues, perhaps in concert with Opimius, 
through envy and revenge, acted very unjuſtly in 
making their report of them. This. point was 
not cleared up in time, and remained doubtful. 
The enmity between Caius and Opimius, which 
had appeared before, then broke out with more 
violence than ever, and was carried to the laſt. 
_ exceſſes. | 4 

Opimius no ſooner ſaw himſelf Conſul, than he ue 
undertook to cancel ſeveral of Caius's laws. He thing #s 
inſiſted principally on that which regarded the re, Propane 
eſtabliſhment of Carthage; ſtrongly. reproaching/”,”” 


Caius with having formed and executed that enter- 
prize contrary to prior prohibitions, to rebuild the 
walls of that rival of Rome, and notwithſtanding - 
the will of the Gods, who had manifeſtly de- 
clared themſelves by finiſter omens and prodigies, 
which ought immediately to have made him deſiſt 
from that deſign. A — ſupported by the 
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Ovnavs, Fanivs, Conſuls. 
A-R. 63r- authority of the Senate and Conſul, accordingly 


ropoſed the abolition of the law concerning the 
colony of Carthage, and perhaps of ſome other 
laws of Caius. The day for the aſſembly was de- 
clared for proceeding to deliberation upon theſe 
points. Caius at firſt ſupported all theſe affronts 
with patience, and ſeemed diſpoſed to employ no 
meaſures againſt his adverſaries but thoſe of peace 
and juſtice z whether he diffided in his credit with 
the People, or prudentially avoided giving the 


Conſul the occaſion he ſought toexcite trouble, and 


proceed to violence. But his friends, and parti- 


cularly Fulvius, animated him fo ſtrongly, that 


he drew his partizans together to oppoſe the Con- 
ſul. He thereby acted very wrong, as, being 
only a private perſon, he reſiſted the publick au- 
thority with force. 

The day the aſſembly was to be held, Opimius 
on one fide, and Caius on the other, occupied the 
Capitol in the morning. The Conſul having per- 


formed the ſacrifice, one of his officers, called 


Q. Antyllius, who was carrying away the intrails 
of the victims, ſaid to Fulvius, and the great mul- 
titude round him, Make way, bad citizens, and let 


| honeſt men paſs. This offenſive word enraged them 


to ſuch a degtee, that they fell upon Antyllius, 
and killed him upon the ſpot with the bodkins (or 


 ftyhi) of their table books, which, it is ſaid, they 


had purpoſely made larger than uſual, in order to 
uſe them as arms upon occaſion. 

- This murder occaſioned a great 0 Caius 
was extremely afflicted at it, and flew out againſt 
his followers, reproaching them that they had 
given their. enemies an handle, who had Jo 
ſought only a pretext for ſhedding blood. ' Opt- 
mius, on the contrary, conſidering this event as 
: favourable to his deſigns, prepared to take the ad- 
vantage of i it, and excited the People to venge- 
DUE 3 1 ance. 
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ance. But an heavy rain happened to fall, which 4. R. NN 
obliged them to ſeparate. _ 

The next day the Conſul aſſembled the Senate; 
and whilſt he was ſpeaking, certain perſons, by his 
own direction, having placed the body of AntyE 
lius upon a bier, carried it acroſs the forum to the 
Senate-houſe with great cries of grief. Opimius, 
on hearing this noiſe, feigned ſurptize, and all 
the Senators went out to ſee what was the matter. 

The bier having been ſet in the middle of the fo- 
rum, they ſurrounded it, and lamented the mur- 
der, as a great diſaſter: Miſerable comedy] which 
with reaſon excited the People's indignation. 
„They maſſacred Ti. Gracchus, the Tribune of 
„ the People, ſaid they, and threw his body into 
d the Tiber; and now when a Lictor, who per- 
« haps did not deſerve his misfortune, but at fat 
drew it upon himſelf by his imprudence, is ex- 
c poſed upon the forum, the Roman Senate ſur- 
<« rounds his bier, raiſes lamentable | cries concern- - 
ing his death, and attends with pomp the fune- 
«ral of a pitiful fellow, in order that they may 
t ſucceed in deſtroying the laſt furviving defender 
« of the Roman People.” _ 

Fhe Senate having afterwards AAA into The Conſul 
their houſe, paſſed a decree, by which the Conſul Opimius 
was directed to provide for the ſafety of the Com- To wh 
-monwealth: UTr L. Opiuius Consurt RENM- TEN 
PUBLICAM DEFENDERET. This form gave * 
an unlimited power. The Conſul then ordered App. Civ. 
all the Senators to take arms, and all the Knights1. ; 2 5, 
to attend him the next day in the morning, each + 
with two ſervants well armed. At the ſame time 
he cauſed Caius and Fulvius to be cited to come 
in perſon, and give an account o their conduct 
| ho the Senate. 
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They were far from complying with this ſum- 
mons, that is, from delivering themſelves up to 


their enemies. Fulvius drew together and armed 
as many people as he could. Caius ſeemed to 
have no thoughts of his defence : but on returning 
from the forum, he ſtopt near his father's ſtatue, 
looked at it a great while without ſpeaking a 
word, and could not help ſhedding ſome tears, 
and venting ſome ſighs, perhaps regretting too 
late his not having followed the example of ſo 
illuſtrious a father, who had always adhered to the 
party of the ariſtocracy; and had been ſo happy in 
effect. The People, who ſaw Caius in this condi- 


tion, were moved with compaſſion. All of them, 


repraaching themſelves with cowardice for aban- 
doning and betraying ſuch a protector, followed 


him home, and paſſed the night before his doors. 
They kept guard there; but mournfully, and with 


ſilence, reflecting upon the publick calamities, and 


thoſe which threatened them in their private con- 


dition. At Fulvius's, on the contrary, nothing 
was ſeen but feaſting and revelling; he made him- 
ſelf drunk firſt, and when heated with wine, there 
was no kind of rhodomontades, either in words, 


or in actions, by which he did not endeavour to 


Ticinia 
ex bort: 
Caius to 

ovide 

| 2 his 
fefrty. 


in a voice mingled with ſobs, the certain dan- 


ger 


fignalize himſelf. | 
The next morning it was not eaſy to awake 


— 


him. He however roſe ſtill intoxicated with the 


fumes of wine; and his people being armed, they 
all ſet forwards with great cries and haughty me- 
naces, and ſeized mount Aventine. As to Caius, 


he refuſed to arm, and went out in his robe, as if 
to a common aſſembly, taking only with him a 


little dagger. When he was going, his wife Li- 
cinia ſtopped him, and threw herſelf on her knees 


her fon in the other. * She repreſented to him 


at the threſhold, lifting up one hand, and holding 
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ger to which he expoſed himſelf, in going in ur. 


« that condition before the murderers of his bro- 
< ther. Tiberius. She: praiſed his generoſity in 
* not being willing to wy arms againſt his fel- 
low citizens; but ſhe exhorted him at leaſt to 
provide for the ſafety of his life. And laſtly, 
if he, was inſenſible to his own death, which 
© would leave the Commonwealth without a de- 
&. fender, ſhe conjured him in the name of the 
gods to have compaſſion on an unfortunate wife 
<« and tender infant, who would loſe their all in 
+ loſing him, and were upon the point of being 
ce expoſed to all the indignities,. that were to be 
* expected from ſuch furious and inhuman ene- 
„ mies as (thoſe who proſecuted his family. 
Caius diſengaged himſelf gently from between her 
arms, and walked on. in profound filence, ſur- - 
rounded by his friends. His wife deſiring to fol- 
low him, in order to hold him by his robe, fell 
upon the ground, where ſhe continued without | 
voice or ſenſe, till his domeſticks, ſeeing her in a 
ſwoon, took her up, and carried her to the houſe 
of her brother Craſſus. 
When the followers of Caius and. Fulvius were He endaa · 
aſſembled on the Aventine, Caius, that he might vun ax 
pats nothing to reproach himſelf with, prevailed e 
Fulvius to ſend his ſecond ſon with a cadu- Fatah. 
ceus in his hand to the forum. He was a youth 
of ſingular beauty, and the graces of his aſpect 
were exalted by the humble and modeſt air, with 
which he eee and by the tears which he 
ſhed in making the propoſals of accommodation, 
with which he was charged, to the Conſul and Se- 
nate. The majority of the Senators were nat 
averſe to _— But the Conſul Opimius would 
hear nothing. I is not, ſaid he, by beralds, thoſe 
rebels are to explain themſelves. Let them come in 
per ſon to unt. their 1 as criminals, 10 aſe 
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E. 637. grart in that condition, and diſarm the wrath of the 
tc. 121: Senate offetded by their revolt. At the ſame time, 
he ordered that young man to return, and ex- 
Raul forbade him to come back, except he 
with him the ſubmiſſion of Caius and 
Toe to the Senate's orders. The young man 
having made his report, Caius would have obey- 
ed, and appeared before the Senate, to vindicate 
himſelf. Bur all the reſt having oppoſed it, Ful. 
vius ſent his ſon back again to make the ſame pro- 
poſals a ſecond time. Opimius, who only defiretl 
to terminate the affair by the method of arms, 
impatient to come to blows, cauſed young Fulvius 
to be ſeized,” and having put him into the cuſtody 


of perſons he could confide in, he ſet forwards z- 


gainſt the ſmall army of Fulvius with a good body 
7 infantry, and ſome Cretan archers, who dif- 
charging upon that troop, and wounding many, 
ſoon put the reſt into diſorder. The flight im- 
Fulvias mediately became general. Fulvius retired into a 
tilled upon publick bath, that had been abandoned, where he 
mount A. was found ſoon after, and killed with his eldeſt 
= N ſan. In this ſkirmiſh and flight two hundred and 
followers fifty were ſlain on the ſide of Fulvius, © Hiſtory 
put to the does not tell us, whether there was any loſs on 
rout. the other fide. We only know, that P. Lentu- 
Cic. Phil. jus, Prince of the Gang” received a ende 
wound in it. x 
Unhappy As to Cans, he was neleher deen b to he. nor to 


2 , draw his ſword. Highly afflicted with what paſ- 


Faizs, ſed, he retired into the temple of Diana. He 
there would have killed himſelf with his dagger; 
but he was prevented by Pomponius and Licini- 
us, two of the moſt faithful of his friends, who 
took it from him, and prevailed upon him to fly. 
Caius, before he quitted the temple, fell on his 
knees, and lifting up his hands towards the 
ß, implored her, that the Roman People, as a 


puniſhment 


end him, and then himſelf,” 
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puniſhment for their black treachery and ingrati- 4: Welt 
_ Ow moſt" of them had abandoned him on 
roclamation of an amneſty) might never 

— 8 51 the vile flavery, into which they voluun- 
rarily precipitated themſelves. Thoſe, hes pur- | 
ſued Caius, overtook him near the wooden bridge. 

His two friends, who had not For him, made 
head at the entrance of it, to give him time to 
eſcape, and fought valiantly till they both fell 

dead on the ſpor. But what is entirely ſtrange, 
all that meltitude, who were preſent, all «thoſe 
| thouſands, who were under ſuch great obligations. 2 
to Caius, behaved now like fimple ſpectators; en- 
couraging and exhorting him to make off, as if 
the affair had been only a common race, "whilſt. | 
not one amongſt them dared, I do not fay take 
upon them to defend him, but to give him an 
| hotſe,- to enable him to fly with more ſpeed. A 
ſtrong example this of the infidelity and cowardice | 

of the e multitude; which ought to teach every man 
of ſenſe, that popular favour is à very frail ſup- 

port, which gives way immediately under thofe 
who confide in it, when the danger becomes ſe- 

rious. Calus, in the mean time, had reed! into 

à wood, ſacred to the Furies. His enemies were 
Juſt at it, when Philocrates, one of his ye Oo 
The Senate had not been amamed to ſet my His bead, 
upon the heads of Caius and Fulvius, and re Ob uponwwhich 
miſe, by proclamation, to whomſdever Wal pr had 
bring them in, their wei kt In gold as à reward. — n | 
One of Opimius's friends, called Septimuleius, Opimins 
having taken away the het of "Caius from the 

| ſoldier, who had 0 it off, carried it to the . 
ſol at the end of a pike. He had even the baſe- 

"neſs and barbarity to take out all the brains, and 

to lill up the ſcull with melted lead. It was found 
0 weigh ſeventeen pounds eight ounces, (about 


2 
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- fourteen Pounds Troy) which were immediately 
paid him in gold. He was reproached with this 
action ſome time after by a ſtroke of wit, which is 
not unworthy of being repeated here. He aſked 
Scævola, appointed Proconſul in Aſia, for an em- 
ploy ment in his province. (a) Why you are mad, 
replied Scævola. There are ſo many bad citizens 
in Rome, that I may venture to aſſure. you, if y 
ſtay here, you cannot fail of making a great fortune 
in a ſhort time. Thoſe who brought Fulvius's 
head, had nothing, becauſe they were of the loweſt p 
of the rabble. 


EH: body is The bodies of Caine and Fulvius, e 


thrown 


into the 
Tiber. 


thoſe who had either been killed in this tumult, or 
executed in priſon by the Conſul's order, to the 
number of three thouſand, were thrown into the 
Tiber. All their eſtates were confiſcated. Their 
wives were forbade to wear mourning. Licinia, 
the wife of Caius, was deprived of her dowry. 

Fulvius's ſecond ſon, he who had been ſtopped = 
by the Conſul's order, when he came to propoſe 
conditions of accommodation, a youth of only 


| eighteen years old, and very innocent of all things 


laid to his father's charge, who had neither 
fought, nor could fight, as he was a priſoner at 

the time of the ſkirmiſh, was however inhumanly 
put to death. All the favour ſhewn him was to 
chuſe his death. But as he could not reſolve on 


| 1115 he was ſtrangled in priſon, norwithſtanding ; 


Temple 1 


eredted to 
Concord. 


8 yers and tears. | 
hat moſt ſenſibly ſhocked and afflicted the 
People, was the inſolence of Opimius in building 


A temple to Concord in memory of this ereat. 


(a) Quid tibi vis, FRAN, paucis annis 1 . | 
Tanta malorum eſt multitudo cunias eſſe venturum. | 
civium, ut tibi ego hoc con- de Or. ii. 269. 

tirmem, ſi 2 92 . 2 


| For 
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For he ſeemed thereby to aſſume glory to himſelf 4. R. 631. 
from his cruelties, and to conſider ee ey 
of ſo many citizens, as matter of triumph. It is 
from hence, that ſomebody, under the inſcription 
upon the front of the temple; cut the following 
verſe in the night, the ſenſe of which is, This _. 
. temple of Concord is the work of fury and diſcord. _ © 
The alluſion and elegance either of the Latin or 
Greek is not eaſily preſerved in another language. 
Vecordiæ opus ædem facit Concordiæ. Eęyor amoroias 
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The People, who had fo baſely abandoned the Hours 


| Gracchi to the fury of their enemies, after their f4i4 #0 the 


deaths rendered them barren honours and too late 7 Pant. 


regret. Statues were erected to them in publick: 

the places where they were killed were conſecrated, 

and the firſt fruits of each ſeaſon were carried to 
them. Many even offered ſacrifices there every 

day, and ſaid prayers on their knees, as in the 

temples of the gods. o 

The Great did not oppoſe. theſe vain expreſ- The ra- 


ſions of honour and reſpect, that had no tendency. 7 /aws | 


But they applied themſelves to abrogating the 1 | 
Agrarian laws, which really hurt them. They pro- alla. 
cceded therein by degrees. They firſt cauſed the 
prohibition paſſed by Tiberius to be taken off by 
a Tribune; „ that thoſe to whom the lands of 
e the publick had been diſtributed, ſhould not ſell 
« them,“ which gave the Rich an opportunity of 
buying them of the poor, and even ſometimes of 
ſeizing them by force. Another Tribune paſſed a 
_ decree, that all enquiries and diſtributions of the 
publick lands ſhould ceaſe, and that they ſhould 
continue. in the hands of thoſe, who. poſſeſſed 
them, paying a.quit-rent to be diſtributed amongſt 
the poorer citizens. This was at leaſt a conſola- 
tion and relief for the poor. But ſoon after a 
- third Tribune diſcharged thoſe lands from the quit- 
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A. 8 633 631. rent, that had lately been laid upon them. Thus | 


the great deſign of the Gracchi was reduced to no- 
thing; and a project ſo fatal to its authors left no 


trace of any utility either to particulars, or to the | 
Commonwealth. 


Retreat of It remains for me to ſay ſomething of Corne- 
Cernelia to lia and Opimius. The body of Caius, having 
CG been taken out of the Tibet, no. doubt by ſome 


friend of the Gracchi, was carried to Miſenum, 
whither Cornelia had retircd after the death of Ti- 


berius. She there paſſed the remainder of her life 


in a country-houſe, without any change in her 


manner of living. Her extraordinary merit always 


drew about her the beſt eas ef either of the 
learned, or the principal perſons of the Common- 


wealth. ' She charmed all that came to ſee her, 


when ſhe related particularities of the life of her 


father Scipio Africanus, and his manner of living. 


But ſhe filled them with admiration, when, with- 
out the leaſt ſign of grief, or ſhedding a fiogle 
tear, ſhe gave the hiſtory of all her children had 


done or ſuffered, as if ſhe had been ſpeaking of 


perſons entirely indifferent to her. Tt was even 


uſual with her to fay, ſpeaking of che conſecrated 


Fate of 
Opimius. 


places, where they wete killed, that they were 
tombs worthy of the Gracchi. This conſtancy, 
ſeemed ſo extraordinary to fome, that they ima- 


gined her age and misfortunes had impaired her 


judgment and underſtanding. Weak people, fays 
Plutarch, who did not know, how much an ex- 
cellent genius, and a good education can exalt the 
ſqul above fortune, and enable it to triumph over 
ſorroõw. 

As to Opimins, lil Conſulſhip was no ſooner 
expired, than the Tribune P. Decius accuſed him 
before the People, for having put to death citizens - 
without being tried or condemned according to 
the farms of law. Carbo, then Conſul, che v very 
$653 : perſon 
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perſon fo intimately united with Caius, Who had 4. R. 631. 
Be — with him for the diſtribution gf 6% 
lands, who bad carried his violence for that party 
to ſuch an height, as to imbrue his hands in the 
blood of Scipio Africanus; this very Carbo was 
the defender of Opimius. What is ſtill more ſur- 
prizing, a. criminal. fo deſervedly odious to his 
judges, eſcaped condemnation. Carbo was one of 
the moſt eloquent orators of his time. But how- 
ever, all that he had to ſay, and could actually al - 
ledge in vindication of Opimius, amounted only 
to inſiſting, that he had done nothing but by or- 
der of the Senate; ſo that his cauſe was that of 
the Senate itſelf. This, one would think, was a 
reaſon for the People to condemn him: he was 
however acquitted. Perhaps the multitude had 
not yet recovered the terror, which the recent xv? 
amples of the dreadful revenge of the Senators 
had given them, Rat 
But if Opimius extricated himſelf out of this 
danger, it was only to ſink under a more ignomi- 
nious accuſation ſome years after. Having been 
ſent Commiſſioner to the court of Numidia, he 
ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by Jugurtha, and 
at his return was formally condemned. He paſſed 
his old age in obſcurity, equally deſpiſed and ab- 
horred by the People. (a) Cicero every where 
gives him great praiſes. This is not ſurprizing. 
Beſides the general intereſt of the ariſtocratical 
party, Cicero had a perſonal one in the cauſe of 
Opimius. He had been baniſhed himſelf for 
having cauſed the accomplices of Cataline to be 
-put to death, without obſerving the juridical forms. 
Opimius's caſe had too much reſemblance to his 
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() Hunc (Opimium) fla- beravit. Alia quzdam civem 
grantem invidiz propter inte - egregium iniqui judicii pro- 
ritum C. Gracchi ſemper ipſe cella pervertit. Pro Sext. 140. 
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Oriutus, Favs, Conſuls. 


X. 632: own, not to intereſt him much. Beſides which, 
Aut. ce the judges, who condemned Opimius, were the 


Refle ion 


x the 


acchi. 


Roman Knights eſtabliſhed in the judicature by 


Caius Gracchus: and their hatred for the murtherer 
of Caius had a great ſhare in the condemnation 
of that unfaithful” and avaricious Commiſſioner. 
This is what authorizes Cicero to tax this ſentence 


with injuſtice. 


I cannot make an end of the hiſtory of the 
Gracchi, without looking back a little upon them; 
and running over their different qualities with a 
general view. The mild and inſinuating eloquence 
of the one, the warm and animated of the other, 
both excellent in the higheſt degree, was the leaſt 
part of their merit. They both gave glorious 
proofs of their valour and conduct during their 
ſervice in war; and were capable, according to 
Plutarch, of becoming equal to the greateſt Cap- 
tains, if they had lived longer. They were 


_ equally beloved and eſteemed by the troops, and 


lived tamiliarly with them, without thereby leſſen · 
ing the reſpect due to their birth, and ſuperior 


talents. The glory of their family ſerved only to 
inſpire them with noble ſentiments and inclinati- 
ons, and an ardent deſire to ſupport the luſtre of 
it by their behaviour. They had all the qualities 


- neceflary in government; an air of authority 


tempered with mildneſs; an happy penetration 
a great extent of views and deſigns; indefatigable 


application to affairs; a generous diſintereſted- | 


neſs, in effect of which, they always kept their 
hands unſullied in the higheſt employments; and 
laſtly, a great love of publick good, and an avow- 
ed abhorrence for all injuſtice. SY 

It miſt alſo be owned, and their greateſt ene- 
mies have confeſſed it, (a) that amongſt the many 

(a) (Gracchorum) conſiliis, ſapientia, legibus, multas eſſe 
_ Reipublicz partes conſtitutas. Cic, in Rull. ii. io. ha. 

| 4 3" 


| Oriutus, Fakius, Conſuls, 55 PSA 
eſtabliſhments they undertook, and laws which AR 63:. | 
121. 


they paſſed, there were ſome of real utility to the 
Commonwealth. Some circumſtances, which I 
could not conveniently inſert in their hiſtory, will 


ſupply us with a proof of what I advance. For 


inſtance, every body muſt approve the erecting of 
publick granaries, by the means of which the city 
of Rome would always have a ſufficient proviſion 
of corn, and never be expoſed to the calamities of 
famine. The law paſſed by Caius for the ſecurity 
of the citizens perſons againſt the violence of ma- 


giſtrates, and to ſubject thoſe to the greateſt penal- 


ties, who ſhould cauſe them to be whipt, or put 


to death, was the aſylum of the weak: and we AR. A- 
ſee in the Acts of the Apoſtles, the uſe St. Paul Poſt. xvi. 
made of it more than once, and the terror he gave 27 . 
thoſe, who had violated it. He was alſo the au- 25, 25. 


thor of another very wiſe law, againſt ſuch as by Cic. pro 


cabals and intrigues ſhould cauſe an innocent per- 3 
ſon to be condemned. The Senate itſelf was ob- 14 ;,. 


oppoſition of the Tribunes to be admitted in re- 
ſpect to the provinces of Conſuls. Plutarch tells 
us, that the ſame Caius frequently opened excel- 


lent counſels in the Senate; and cites an example 


of this kind. Fabius, Proprætor in Spain, hav- 
ing ſent corn, which he had levied in his province, 
to Rome, Caius perſuaded the Senate to ſell it, 
and return the money to the cities of Spain, that 
had ſupplied it, and at the ſame time to reprimand 
the Proprætor ſeverely, for rendering the Roman 
government odious to the ſubjects of the Com- 
monwealth, 5 e | 
What a pity it was that ſo many noble qualities 
and great actions ſhould be diſhonoured by a 


ſingle vice. Ambition rendered the Gracchi, not 


uſcleſs, 


8 d. 55 
liged to him for a law, by which their body alone Domo & 


were authorized to determine the provinces of Ge- de prov. 


nerals and Magiſtrates, and which prohibited the 720 * 
17 
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4. R. 631: uſeleſs, but fatal to their countrey. An (a) in- | 
| AO. ordinate thirſt of glory, and an unbounded. de- 


innaſeitur · Feine, 64. 68. 


Ornttus, Fazivs, Conſuls. 


« fire. of raiſing themſelves and lording it over 
e others, is, lays Cicero, the great danger of 


thoſe, who pique themſclves upon elevation of 


+ ſentiments and greatneſs of mind, and this oſten 
3 makes them commit great injuſtice.“ To what 
exceſſes did not the Gracchi run on? Though 


equity had been the motive of Tiberius in his 


{ſcheme of the Agrarian law, how ſhall we excuſe 


his, and his brother's inveteracy, for depreſling the 


Senate, which was the ſoul of the Commonwealth, 


and depriving that auguſt body of its moſt valua- 
ble and legitimate rights? Should not the murder 
of Scipio Africanus, which was the effect of theſe 
| diviſions, and of which Caius cannot be ſuppoſed 


innocent, inſpire horror for thoſe, who perpetrated 
ſo black a crime? Accordingly, all the wiſeſt and 


moſt judicious perſons have been laviſh in ſtigma- 


tizing the Gracchi with the terms of factious, ſe- 


ditious, and wicked citizens: and their deaths have 


been conſidered as puniſhments juſtly deſerved. 
Let us conclude, that there can remain no doubt 


either in reſpect to the merits of ae two brothers, 


or the ill uſe they made of it. 
However, I do not entirely approve the con- 
duct of their adverſaries. The Senate, on this 
occaſion, degenerates in a ſtrange manner from the 
mildneſs and wile, condeſcenſion, that in former 
times had reflected ſo much honour upon it in civil 
diſſenſions. In this light we diſcern a ſanguinary 
violence and deteſtable cruelty in them, to which 


the Gracchi, and Ain Waun, poſe ani a 


40 Hod ee eſt, quod ad res Injaſiaa 2 ut | 
in hac elatione & magnitudi- quiſque eſt altiſſimo animo, & 
ne animi facillime pertinacia, gloriz cupido: qui locus eſt 

K nimia cupiditas principatis ſane lübricus. i. Offe. 1. 


mode- 


nid Wande Sk. 81 
moderation, that cannot be ſufficiently: oommend- 2 8 63 . 
ed. Theſe two brothers, who were ſo brave ; 
againſt the enemy, have no courage to thed the 
| blood of their felow=citizens,  Dhe-Gracchi de- 
fend a bad Cane inaapaiince, clad n cog to 
| have employed 1 in the de of a 2 one. 
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Wines of the Conſulſhis of Opimits. Gies riined 
i graſhoppers, and afterwards infoſted with d 
plague, occafioned by their dead bodies. Sempro- 
- mus iriumphs over the Fapodes, and Metellus over 
. the Dalmatians. War againſt the Baltarians,antl 
 .- ſobre States of (Gallia V. rranſalping, | Puboins tri- 
umpbes firſt over the Tranſalpine Ganls. Sartius 
- || ſubjetts the Salluvians, and builds the vity of Air. 
- The Allobroges, and Arverni draw the Roman 
arms againſt them. Opulence of the latter people. 
Embaſſy from the King of the Arwerni to Domi tius. 
. The Allobroges and «kathy are defeated by Do- 
mitius. © Great victory gained by Fabius over the 
ame people. Perfidy 4 Domitius in reſpelt io 
Bituitus. Roman province in ibt 'Gauls. 'Tro- 
. | phies. erefied by the wvitfors. Their triumphs, 
Mur againſt the Scordiſci. Lepidus noted by the. 
. Canſors for living in an houſe of too great a-rent. 
_ Thirty-two Senators depraded by the Cenſors; 
amongſt the reft Caſſius Sabuco, Marius's friend, 
| Beginnings of Scaurus. Charatter of his cls. 
- | guence. His probity ſuſpected in matters of gain. 
He had wrote his life. His Confulſhip: He's 
1 elefled Prince of the Senate. Good fortune of Mes | __ 
tetllus Macedonicus. Surprizing actumulation of 
dignities in the houſe of the Metelli. Three veſtals 
©. ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted.” "They are con- 
© © demned. The orator Marcus. Antonius involued 
in this affair, and acgui _ T 9 erected to 
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Venus VERA TICORDIA. Human victims. Carbo 


accuſed y L. Craſſus. Generoſity of Craſſus. 


Hlis timidity. Single occaſion on which Craſſus 


oppoſes the Senate. C. Cato condemned for extor- 


tions. Scrupulous exatineſs Ll "yy in n be 


@ gold ring. 


HE * defire of relating all that concerns 
the Gracchi together, has obliged me to 
omit many facts, to which it is now time to re- 


turn. To theſe I ſhall add the events of the years 


elapſed between the death of C. Gracchus and the 


war with Jugurtha; which were nine. The whole 


affords only very dry and barren matter. The 


monuments come down to us of the facts I am 
going to relate, we have either from writers of ſo 
little value, that their works deſerve rather the 
name of Gazettes than of Hiſtories, or from ſome 


detached fragments of more eſtimable authors. 
Freinſheimius, in his ſupplement to Livy, has col- 
lected all theſe diſperſed fragments, to form the 
matter and ſeries of the hiſtory. In this he has 


diaone literature great ſervice, and has ſupplied me 


Wines of The firſt is, that the year Opirius was Con- 
the Conful-ſul, was ſingular for wines, all ſpecies of which 


with a very uſeful aid. 

Before I begin to relate the wars, made by the 
Romans during the ſpace of time I propoſe to run 
over, I am going to inſert here two ſingular cir- 


cumſtances, entirely diſtinct from any thing elſe, 
and which may be conſidered as facts of natural 


hiſtory. 


fi I Opi-came in it to che higheſt degree of ripeneſs and 


miu. 


| good peigſtian, Every body knows, that the 


* 41 this part of the lifory omitted the fads — in 


fo the auar wwith Tugurtha, is it, no doubt with 4s gn to 16 
| ou nad: 5. Mr. 1 , ; | 
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DETACHED Facts. A 83 
Romans kept their wines during many years: but 
thoſe of Opimius's Conſulſhip ſubſiſted ages. 


Some of it was in being in Pliny's time, almoſtPlin xiv. 


two hundred years after it was made: but it was+ 
of the con ſiſtence of honey, and ſo bitter, that it 
was impoſſible to drink it, without mixing it with 
a great quantity of water. In conſequence. little 
of it was drank.” It was only uſed to give a fla- 
vour to other wines, with which it was mixed in 
very ſmall portions, It is eaſy to judge, that the 
price of it was become exceſſive. F. Hardouin 
deduces from the text of Pliny, (which to m 
ſeems very obſcure) that an hundred and ſixt 
years after the Conſulſhip of Opimius, this wine 
was ſold for about four pounds ten wie an 
ounce. 
The other event is ſome years prior to this, and e 
of a quite different kind. In the Conſulſhip of ruEA by 
M. Fulvius Flaccus, the 627th year of Rome, a879/29p- 
_ dreadful multitude of graſhoppers overſpread all 228 
Africa, that is, what we now call the coaſts . Ys 
Barbary, and did not only eat up the corn in the /efed<virh 
blade, herbage, and leaves of trees, but even the 2 Pu, 


wi 


bark and wood. And this was but the leaſt bare Tweny 


of the evil, which the country ſuſtained: from dad bo- 
them. A great wind carried them all into the 
ſea, where they were drowned. But the waves 
driving their dead bodies upon the coaſts, immenſe 
heaps of them accumulated, which infected the 
air to ſuch a degree, that a peſtilence enſued a- 
mongſt men and beaſts. I do not know, whe- Oroſ. v. 
ther Oroſus is to be believed on this head. But ir. 
that writer aſſures us, eight hundred thouſand men 
periſhed in the kingdom of Micipſa, or Numi- 
* and two hundred thouſand in the province of 
Carthage. He adds, that an, army of thirty 
thouſand men, which the Romans kept in Utica 
for the defence of the e were deſtroyed By | 
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he oi ed b ſo that hot a ſingle man ſorvivedi 
and that on one day fifteen hundred dead bodies 
81 carried out through one of the gates of that 
I fear there is ſome exaggeration in this 
Liv. Epit. re ve But that there was a peſtilence occaſioned 
Ir. by the dead bodies of graſhoppers is certain, and 
Jul. Obſ. ſoffices to ſhew, that when it is the will of God to 
puniſh mankind, the ſeaſt and vileſt inſects may 
come dreadful ſcourges. © Livy,” in ſome parts 
of his hiſtory, mentions great havock cauſed by 
clouds of graſhoppers; and he even tells us, that 
in the year 579, a Pretor was ſent into Apulia to 
aſſemble the country people, to make war upon 

this new kind of enemies. But the example, 
which 1 have related here, * the moſt extraordi- 

nary we find 4 10 the wuſtory of any © times, 0 


Wan 


| Ambngſt this witty ot with Lam bew * RAY 
thoſe againſt the Japodes and Dalmatians were 

little corifiderable. 
The Japodes were a ration mixed with TUyrians 
— "4d auls, who inhabited almoſt the ſame, now 
over the called Croatia, between the Sava and the Adria- 


Japoders tick Sea. Theſe people having offended the Ro- 


lu over the mans by incurſions and ravages made upon the 
Daima- lands of the Commonwealth borde 2 them, 
Abi, Were attacked and conqueted in one campaign 
Pe the Conful C. Sempronius Tuditanus, the 8 
year of Rome. The wm Was Sen che ho- 
Hour of a triumph. - 
"2 That Honour Fol 1. Ciecitius Metellos fil les 
| WW - acquite, if it be true, as Appian tells us, that 
the exploits of this Metellus were only having 
= marched an army intd the country of the Dalma- 
1 Tlacts, agi em he had waer to be de- 
1 Jared without any” _— * paſſed 
95 the 


Wyr, r. 


the winter without acting at 7 Salona, into which 
he had been received as a friend. The LXII. 
epitome of Livy ſays: nevertheleſs, that he ſub- 
jected the Dalmatians. However that were, L. 
—— Metellus, having been Conſul in 633, 

triumphed over the Dalmatians in 634, and al. 
funed the ſurname: of Dalmaticus. _; 

Q: 'Metellus, his near relation, had ſome years War a- 
— ſet him the example of ſeeking eafy con- % the 
queſts, by which a name might be acquired with» Bellares. 
dut much danger, or much regard to juſtice, He 
had attacked the Baleares, a people hitherto. al- 
molt (ſavages, and who had never appeared in 
wars, but as auxiliaries to the Carthaginians. 

The Baleares inhabited the two iſlands we now Diod. Sie. 
call Majorca and Minorca. As they lived almoſt}: v. & 
with all the ſimplicity: of groſs nature, they had b 
| undoubtedly no ambition to make war with the 
omans. Caves under the rocks, ar holes in the 

earth, which they dug themſelves, ſerved them 

for habitations. They were almoſt naked, except 
that during the coldneſs of winter they covered 
themfelves with ſheep-ſkins. They found in 
their country, of which the ſoil is fertile, the ne- 
ceſſaries of life; except only wine, of which they 

were very greedy. Accordingly, ſuch of them 
as had ſerved in the Carthaginian armies, did nat 
fail at their return to lay out all the money they 
had left in wine. For they were not allowed to 
bring that money into their country; the uſe of 
it being prohibited in both iſlands. They ſaid, 
as Diodorus tells us, that Geryon's riches had of 
ald been fatal to bime! in drawing Hereules upon 
him as an enemy: and that, taught by that exam- 
ple, they had tom the moſt remote antiquity al- 
— apprehended introducing a metal amongſt 


ma thy | her i 2 5 which ar af ee] miles from 
G. 3 | them, 5 


WARS. 


them, capable of exciting the avidity of other 
nations, and thereby dangerous to their repoſe. 

They are particularly famous for their dexterity 
in the uſe of the fling: And they took a certain 
method for attaining it. They were exerciſed in 
it from their infancy : and mothers did not put 
bread into their children's hands, but made them 
beat it down with their ſlings. They united force 
with this addreſs, and the beſt tempered arms were 
| ſcarce proof againſt the ſtones they diſcharged, 
When they went to battle, they carried three 
flings with them of unequal length, according to 
the different diſtances, at which they might have 
occaſion to uſe them againſt the enemy. | 
This people were pacific, as we have ſaid. 
However, ſome individuals having leagued them- 
ſelves with the pirates, that infeſted the ſeas, no- 
thing more was wanting to give Metellus a pre- 
text, who was Conſul the 629th year of Rome, 
for carrying the war into their country. They 
were deſirous to oppoſe the deſcent of the Roman 
army. But the Conſul rendered their flings uſe- 
leſs, by placing ſkins upon the ſides of his decks, 
which deadened the blows. As ſoon as the Ro- 
man troops landed, they fled, and diſperſed on 
all ſides in the country, ſo that i it was more diffi- 
cult to find, than defeat, them. | 

To ſecure his conqueſt, Metellus planted two 
colonies, Palma and Pollentia, the one at the 
eaſt, and the other at the weſt. He triumphed in 
631, and-aſſumed the ſurname of Balearicus. The 
family of the Metelli ſeem to have been very fond 
of theſe pompous ſurnames. The father of him 
J am now ſpeaking of, had afſumed that of 
-Macedpuicus, though what he had done in Ma- 
gedonia was incomparably ſhort of the conqueſt - 
of that kingdom by P. Æmilius, who however 
fook no new ſurname on that account, 1 ſec 
a re 


PravTivs, FuLvivs, Conſuls. 87 
here the ſon and nephew of Macedonicus, who © —- 
adorn themſelves with the titles of Balearicus and 
Dalmaticus. We ſhall ſoon ſee in the ſame fa- 
mily thoſe of Numidicus, Creticus, &c. We ſee 
from the truth of Livy's obſervation, that the 
example of the firſt Scipio Africanus made way 
for the vanity of thoſe, who came after, to adorn 
itſelf with the like titles, without ru deſerved 
them like him. 

The war againſt ſorhe ſtates. of Tranklpine: War a- 
Gaul, was more conſiderable than thoſe of which I gainft ome 
have ſpoke hitherto, and incurred by juſter cauſes, tes of. 
The Romans had not yet made any conqueſt in — 
Gaul beyond the Alps. They had before paſſed 
thoſe mountains in the 398th year of Rome. But 

this expedition, which we have related in its place, 
had no other conſequence than to ſecure the tran- 
quility of the People of Maſſylia, { Marſeilles] at 
whoſe requeſt it had been undertaken, againſt the 
incurſions and inſults of their neighbours. 

It was again at the requeſt of the ſame Maſſili- 
ans, that the Romans, at the time of which we are 
ſpeaking, paſſed the Alps. But they did not 
content themſelves with having aided their allies. 

They eſtabliſhed a laſting ſettlement in the Gauls, 
and began to form a Province, or conquered coun» 
try, there. 


M. PrAurius Hyrs us. ay Alda. 
M. FuLvivs Fl Accus. „„ . 


The * Salluvians, a people of + Gaul, in whoſe x 

territory Maſſilia had ee had always con- — 
ſidered the augmentation. of that foreign colony D over 
with a jealous eye. The Maſſilians, harraſſed and % Tran/- 


alpine 
„ people is called Salyi. Salvi, and Salluvi. G4. 
I Some authors make this propie 3 origin: but they © 


= avere n in Gaul. | 
| G 8 argued 


83 C'xcritvs, QuixtiEs, Confils, 
_ 4. Re 627: fatigued by them, had recourſe this year to the 
3 protection of the Romans. Rome had then Ful- 
vius for Conſul, the friend of Caius, a turbulent 


and ſeditious man, whoſe unfortunate end we 


: have related. The Senate was very glad to re- 
move a factious Conſul; and Fulvius no leſs to 
have an occaſion of acquiring a triumph. To his 
great ſatisfattion therefore, as well as that of the 
Senate, he was charged with the war 290 the 
WJ Sallavians. 1 


C. Wust "aA 
©, Sexrrus Calvixus. 


The exploits of Fulvius in Gaul were not very 
conſiderable. He however obtained the honour 
of a triumph either through the favour of the 
People, or becauſe the Senate itſelf believed a 

triumph over the Tranſalpine Gauls an happy 

preſage. C. Sextius, Conſul of this year, was 
ene to relieve him. But he did not ſet out, till 
towards the end of his Conſulſhip, or the begin- 
ning of next year in quality of pont | 


&. R. 62g; 2 Cat#1ivs MEeTELLUSs. 
Ant, C. 123. T. QuinT1EVS FLAMININUS. 


Sers Sextius finding the war rather juſt hs than 
ſubjefs the much advanced; by Fulvius, carried it on with 
5 7 rl vigour. He gained ſeveral ſmall adyantages over 
the city of them, and at length a conſiderable victory near 
Ain. the place, where the city of Aix now ſtands, 
| This General, by a wiſe moderation, highly ne- 

| ceffary in new conqueſts, had the addreſs to unite 
pres ap ap, lenity watt force and the terror of arms, Diodo- 
aleſ. ' rus relates, that at the time he had ordered the in- 
P: 377; habitants of acity of the enemy to be ſold, which 


he had taken, one . Who was in chains 


3 among ſſ 


- Famcivs, "EY Confuls. 89 
amongſt che reſt, came to him, and told hit, bed. K BS 
had always been a friend of the Romans, and on 
account of his attachment to their intereſts, had 
ſuffered much ill treatment from his countrymen: 
Sextius, on being aſſured of the truth of the fact, 
not only gave Crato, and all his family liberty, 
bur ſuffered: him to deliver nine oe priſoners. | 
at his choice from ſlavery. 
The Proconſul took up his ines en err in 
the place where he had fought the battle; and as 
the country was good, and abounded with ſprings, 
of which ſome were hot, he built a city there, 
which from thofe waters, and the name of its 
founder, was called Aquz Sextiz. This is now | 
the city of Aix, the capital of Provence. 
Hie alſo cleared all the coaſt from Marſeilles to 
Italy, by driving away the Barbarians to a thou- 
ſand or fifreen hundred paces from the ſea : and 
he gave the whole extent of thoſe coaſts to the 
Maſſilians. The following year he returned to 
Rome, and triumphed, having been ſucceeded by 
Ont my rg. of greg we ſhall now ' ſpeak. i 


#5 Pawns. | +: ,Tt65 AR. 696-- 
Ca. DowiTrus AnzxokARus. j A. gu. 


The Saltuvii were ſubjected, but the war was s The Alla 
not over, Their misfortune, and no doubt the broges and 
apprehenſion of the like fate, engaging other 2 Arver- 
ee, e neighbouring ſtates in their cauſe; and 15 Fae 

itius on arriving in Gaul, found more enemies arms upon = 
than Sextius had overcome. Teutomalius, the themſetves, ; 
King of the Saluvii, had retired into the country 
of the Allobroges, who openly took upon them 
his defence: and Bituitus, King of the Arverni, 
who had given refuge in his dominions to many of 
the pee! perſons of the 1 24705 nation, ſent 
‚ even 


90 Fannivs, Doi ius, Conſuls. | 


A. R. 630. even Ambaſſadors to Domitius, to demand their 


r. o. ase re. eſtabliſnment. Ha 
Thoſe two ſtates united formed a very conſider- 
able power. The Allobroges inhabited the whole 

country between the Rhone and the Iſara, as far 
as the lake of Geneva: and the Arverni not only 
Strab. 1. ii. poſſeſſed Auvergne, but, if we believe Strabo, 
P- 291. almoſt the whole ſouthern part of Gaul from the 
' Rhone to the Pyrenees, and even to the ocean. 
Opulenceof T he opulence of the laſt was in proportion to the 
3 extent of their territory; and it is ſaid of Luerius 
5" their King, the father of Bituitus, who then 
Athen. 1, reigned, that to ſhew his riches, and gain the fa- 
v. c. 13. vour of the multitude, he croſſed a large plain in 
a chariot, throwing on all ſides pieces of gold and 
ſilver, which thouſands of Gauls gathered, as they 
followed him. It is added, that being deſirous 
to give a feaſt, he formed an incloſure of fifteen 
hundred paces _ in which he cauſed tons to 

be placed full of coſtly liquor, and ſo prodigious 
a quantity of proviſions of all kinds, that during 
ſeveral days, as many as pleaſed were entertained 
at table, without the leaſt interruption of the 
feaſt. Mey 
Embaſſy We have ſaid before, that Bituitus ſent an em- 
From the baſſy to Domitius. It was magnificent, but of a 
%% ſingular kind, that amazed the Romans. The 
Domitius. Ambaſſador ſuperbly dreſt, and attended by a nu- 
App. ap. merous train, had alſo a great pack of dogs with 
Fulv, Ur- him, and one of thoſe Gauliſh poets, called Bards, 
fin, whoſe employment was, in his verſes and ſongs to 
celebrate the glory of the King, the Nation, and 
the Ambaſſador. This embaſſy was ineffectual, 
and probably ſerved only to inflame. the diviſion 

on both ſides. SORE 4 5t I 
A new ſubje& of war was ſupplied by the 
A dui, who inhabited the country between the 
Sane and the Loire, and whoſe principal cities 
| | Were 


nde 8 Conſuls. 


were thoſe now called Autun, Chalons, Macon, 42 * 
and Nevers. Tbeſe people were the firſt of * 
Tranſalpine Gaul, chat ſought the alliance of the 
Romans. They deemed it a great honour. to be 
' termed their Brothers; a title which was often 
given them in the decrees of the Senate. The 
Arverni and they had been very warm rivals in 
all times, concerning the firſt rank and principal! 
wer in Gaul. At the time of which we are 
ſpeaking, the Ædui, attacked on one ſide by the 
Allobroges, and on the other by the Arverni, 
had recourſe to Domitius, who heard them fa- 
vourably. e every . was e 


for the war. 
L. ann ane ee 
Q. Fanius Maxinus. Ant. C. 132. 


The Allobroges and Arverni ſpared the Roman 7he'Alle- : 
General the pains of marching in queſt of them: #r9ges and } 

they advanced againſt him, and-incamped at the mare 5 1 

confluence of the Sorgue and the Rhone, a little % Do- 
above Avignon. The battle was fought there, mitius. 

The Romans were victorious: But they were prin- 

cipally indebted for their ſueceſs to their elephants, 

whoſe ſtrange and unuſual form terrified both the 

horſes and their riders. The ſmell of the ele- 
phants, inſupportable to horſes, contributed un- 

doubtedly to this diſorder. Oroſus tells us, that 


twenty thouſand remained on the ſpot ; and three. 


| thouſand were taken priſoners.  - | 3 ; 
So great a defeat did not diſcourage * two al- LT: 
lied people. They made new efforts: and when £ 4 


the Conſul Q. Fabiys arrived in Gaul, -the Allo- 
broges and Arverni ſuſtained by the Rutheni (peo- 
ple of Rouergne) marched againſt him with an 
army of two hundred thouſand men. The Con- 
fol had only thirty thouſand : and Bituitus de- 

; {pied 


92 _ Ormnes, Fans, Conſuls. - 

A. R. br. ſpiſed the ſmall number of the Romans ſo much; 

nn that he ſaid they were not a match for the 
in his army. The event ſhews on this occaſion, as 
well as many others, how much advantage g 

| order and diſcipline have over multitude. 

Great vie- The armies met near the confluence of the Iſara 

ray ran and the Rhone. The accounts come down to us, 

Au eh teach us little in reſpect to the circumſtances of this 

fame fiates. great action. The Gauls did not fuſtain the firſt 
charge of the Romans, if it be true, as we find it 
in hiftorical monuments, that they loſt at leaſt an 
hundred and twenty thouſand men in it, and that 
only fiſteen were killed on the ſide of the Ro- 
mans. The Conſul diſcharged the functions of 
General with amazing good conduct in this battle, 
though he was actually ſick of an ague, or, ac- 
cording to others, ſtill weak from a wound he had 
received ſome time before. He cauſed himſelf to 
be carried in a chair from rank to rank; or, when 
it was neceſſary to be ſet down, ſupported under 
the arms, he gave his orders, and animated his 

+ » ſoldiers to do their duty. It is to be preſumed, 
that he attacked the enemy, either whilſt they 
were paffing the Rhone, or immediately after, 
without giving them time to draw up and form 
their line. A vigorous charge preſently put this 
army into confuſion, which its multitude, far from 
being an advantage, ferved but to augment. But 
the flight was exceedingly difficult. The Rhone 
was to be paſſed over two bridges, one of which 

had been built in haſte with boats, and with little 
ſolidity. It broke under the weight of the multi- 
tude that fled, and thereby occaſioned the loſs of 
an infinite number of Gauls, who were drowned 
in that fiver, which, every body knows, is ex- 
ceſſively rapid. Some undoubtedly were preſſed 
hard, and puſhed into the river. Many more 
periſhed | in the watery than by the ſwords of the 
TS 


 Opiatvs, Fates Confuls, : 

victors. This great victory was gained by the ginn. 
Romans on the zoth of Auguſt: and the Conſul, T5 
to Pliny, even gained in it the recovery plin. vii. 
of his health, and was rid of ws fever from the 50- 
| hos of battle. 

The Gauls, cruſhed by fo great bz wefolvoll | 
to aſ peace. Nothing remained, but to know. 
to which of the two Roman Generals to 2 pply: 
for Domitius was ſtill in the province. Reafon Val, Mas: 
was for preferring Fabius, who was Conſul, and iz. 6 
whoſe victory was far more glorious than that of 
Domitius. They did ſo: bur Domitius, a proud Treachery 
and haughty man, revenged himſelf for it upon / Pomi- 


Bituitus, by a black treachery. He engaged that tius in re- 


4 
Prince to come to his camp under the pretext of Hirt. 


an interview; and when he had him in his power, 
the cauſed him to be laden with chains, and ſent 
him to Rome. The Senate could not approve ſo 
criminal an act; but would not loſe the advantage 
of an uſeful perfidy : ſo much did, what politicians 
call Reaſons of State, prevail at that time in the 
Raman Senate over the rules of honour and 
ſtice. Bituitus was kept priſoner. It was alſo 
8 creed, that his ſon Cogentatius ſhould be taken, 
and brought to Rome. A kind of halfyuſtice Diod. ap. 
was however done that young Prince. After Valeſ. 
great care had been taken in his education, he was?" 386. 
ſent back to the kingdom of his forefathers, 
where he faithfully cultivated the werner had 
ſworn to the Romans. 
It appears, that the conquered ſtates were diffe- Rune 
only treated by the Romans. The Allobroges province is 
were made ſubjects of the Commonwealth. As to _ 
the Arverni and Rutheni, Cæſar tells us, that the g. 8 f. Gaul 
Roman People pardoned them, did not reduce 1. t. | 
"them into a province, and impoſed no tribute up- 
on them. Hence it is probable, that the Roman 
bc in the Gauls at firſt included only the 
* | countries 
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A. K. 631- countries of the Saluvii and Allobroges. The 
Aut. C. a0. following years do not afford any more conſider- 


able events; though it is not unlikely, but that the 
Conſuls of thoſe years were ſent into Gaul, and 

perhaps extended the Roman province along the 
ſea as far as the Pyrenees. It is however certain, 


that three years after the victories we have juſt re- 


lated, the Conſul Q. Marcius founded the colony 
of Narbonne, to which he gave his name, Narbo 


Marcius. We cannot better expreſs the deſign 


of this ſettlement than in Cicero's terms, who calls 
Narbonne (a) the watch-tower of the Roman 
People, and their bulwark againſt the Gauliſn 
nations. | | 


A. R. 632. I return to Domitius and Fabius who continued 
Trophies * in Gaul part of the year 632. They both erected 


erected by 


trophies, adorned with the ſpoils of the enemy, on 


the victors. the fields of battle, where they had defeated them. 


This was a novelty to the Romans, who, as an 
hiſtorian (2) obſerves, never inſulted the ſtates 
they ſubjected with ſuch monuments. Pompey 
alſo erected a trophy on the Pyrenees, after having 
quieted Spain and was blamed for it. It has 
been farther remarked, as an inſtance of pride and 
arrogance in Domitius, that he made the tour of 
the province riding upon an elephant. This kind 


of circumſtances, which denote characters, ought 


- 


not to be omitted in an hiſtory intended to pro- 
mote the knowledge of men, 

On their return to Rome, both Fabius and Do- 
mitius obtained triumphs. That of Fabius was 
both the firſt and the moſt ſplendid. Bituitus was 


(a) Narbo Marcius colonia (5) Nunquam populus Ro- 
noſtrorum civium, ſpecula po- manus hoſtibus domitis vic- 
uli Romani, ac propugnacu- toriam ſuam exprobavit. Flor. 
Lim iſtis ipfis nationibus op- iii. 2, „ 
poſitum & objetum. Pra 
Font. n. 3. by 


* 
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War with the 8 C RDISCI. 


the principal ornament of it. He appeared in it A. TY 
fitting in the ſame ſilver chariot he had uſed on 

the day of battle, and with his arms painted with 
different colours. In conſequence of his victory, 


Fabius aſſumed the name of Allobrogicus, and 


thereby augmented the glory of the houſe Fabia, 


of which he had been the diſgrace by his ill con- 
duct in his youth. An uncommon example] but 
which proves however, that, though the early 
part of life paſt in debauchery gives reaſon to ap- 


oy the ſame for all the reſt of it, it does not 
owever determine that abſolutely as a neceſſary 
conſequence. Fabius Allobrogicus was the ſon of 


Q. Fabius, Scipio's eldeſt brother, and conſe- 
quently the grandſon of Paulus Emilius. 


It remains for me to ſpeak of the war againſt War with, 
the Scordiſci, a ® Gauliſh nation by origin, but . 
tranſplanted to the banks of the Danube. Their® Juſt 


forefathers in antient times had accompanied Bren- xxxii. 


nus in plundering the temple of Delphi. After | 
the horrid diſaſter, which ruined that army, as bas 4vr. Hip. 
been related elſewhere, the remains of it diſperſed Vel. / L. 


into different countries. Part of it ſettled about 


the confluence of the Danube and the Save, that 
is to ſay, in the country where Belgrade now 


| ſtands, and took the name of Scordiſci. Their 


natural ferocity increaſed by the rigour of the cli- 


mate they inhabited, and by their commerce with 
the barbarous nations around them, carried them 


on to acts to cruelty, which the Roman hiſtorians Flor. iti.4. 


cannot mention without horror. They tell us, 
that they ſacrificed human victims to Bellona and 
Mars, drank out of the ſkulls of their enemies, 
(this was cuſtomary with the Gauls) deſtroyed their 
priſoners with fire, or ſtifled them with ſmoke; 


2 J. "follow Juſtin; but 4 not pred to noarrant the ach 


of what a advances, 


"a 


em — 
rr 
* . 


noted by ſius Longinus, cited M. ÆEmilius Lepidus before 


906 | -Derwcutyd FucTts. | 
5:7 [ad laſtly, which can hardly be told without 
trembling, ripped up women with child, and de- 


a once both. mothers and the fruit of their 57 


wombs. 0 
The otcefion of the war between the Romans 
and theſe Barbarians is not known: but C. Cato, 
the firſt Conſul, who commanded againſt the Soor- 
diſci, was entirely defeated the 638th year of 
Rome. He ſuffered himſelf to be drawn on by 
the enemy, who united ftratagem with force, into 
foreſts and mountains, where the Roman army 
was entirely deſtroyed. The victors ſpread like 
aã torrent into the provinces of the Commonwealth, 
as far as Dalmatia and the Adriatick ſea. That 
barrier ſtopt them: but in rage and revenge, if 
We may believe Florus, they diſcharged their 
darts againſt the waves, that oppoſed an invincible 
5 obſtacle to their progrels. 

Ihe Roman Generals, who ane Cato, 
were more fortunate: and hiſtory mentions three, 
IT. Didius, M. Livius Druſus, and M. Minucius, 

who gained ſeveral victories over the Scordiſcis 
after which little is ſaid of this nation. 


1 Aﬀairs of the City, and other detached Fact. | 


AR. PR Two: Cenſorſhips firſt give us ſome. great ex- 
amples of ſeverity. 


Lepidas The Cenſors Cn. Servilius Cepio, and L. Cat. 


the — their tribunal, as guilty of luxury and profuſion, 
Jor ue, for paying fix thouſand ſeſterces a year (about 


biting an 


bouſe of too 351. ſterling) for the houſe he lived in. Velleius 
great a Paterculus, who relates the fact, adds this reflexion : 
rew. e In (a) theſe days, if any of us were to pay ſo 


; (a) At nunc fi quis tanti ha- vitia, A vitiis in prava, a 
bitat, vix ut Senator agnoſci- vis in præcipitia Pertsitur. 


« „ little ; 


tur. Adeo mature à rectis in Vell. ii. 10. 
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«little for an habitation, he would ſcarce be c 
owned of a Senator. So ſudden is the fall 
from 2 bad, from bad to depravity, = 
and from depravity to the greateſt exceſſes,” 
The fame l. * us had alſo at the ſame time, or 
not long before, another affair as ſingular upon his | 
hands. He was accuſed before the People, and Val. Max. 
' fined for having built a country-houſe too high at _ 
ſome diſtance from Rome. 

All remedies were too weak ainſt the corruj -A R LR G97: 
tion of manners, which continually gained ground : 
and ten years after the time of which 1 have juſt oY 
ſpoke, Metellus Dalmaticus and Domitius Aheno- by i the 
X. __ being Cenſors, degraded thirty-two Sena- pour 
tors: to find ſo many perſons worthy of being 
| — in that illuſtrious body, was a thing without 
example. Amongſt theſe egraded Senators was 
one of Conſular dignity, C. Licinius Geta, who 
was Cenſor himſelf ſometime after; whether he 
had retrieved his reputation by a change of con- 
duct, or perhaps the very vices, that had drawn 
that diſgrace upon him, ſerved to recommend him 
to a great number of citizens, who might have 
good reaſon to deſire to have a Cenſor perſonally 
Intereſted in not carrying ſeverity too far. 

Another note of infamy, inflicted by the ſame Caſſius 
Cenſors Metellus and Domitius, fell by reflexion Sabace. 
upon Marius, then Prætor, but ſtill far from the Maria's 
greatneſs and glory, to which he afterwards at- ee 
tained. It was pretended, that to raiſe himſelf to br. 
the Prætorſhip, he had uſed falſe ſuffrages : and 
what authorized this ſuſpicion was, that a ſlave of - # 
Caſſius Sabaco, the intimate friend of Marius, had 
been ſeen amongſt thoſe who voted, The Præ- 
tor elect was accuſed in form, and his judges in- 
terrogated Caſſius, who replied, that being very 
dry, he had made his ſlave bring him a glaſs dt 
water, who immediately withdrew. The affair 

Vor. IX. H ; vent 
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Senate, of which 


Draco Faers. 
went no farther before the Judges : but the Cenſors 


thought, that Caſſius deſerved to be noted, either 
for his intemperance, if he had ſpoke the truth, 


.or for perjury, if otherwiſe ; and degraded him 
From the ranks of a Senator. 


The fame year M. Scaurus was Conſul, an il- 


eee ere e ee 


mention frequently in the ſequel. For that reaſon 
I rake the preſent occaſion to introduce him. He 


Beginning: Was 2 Patrician, of the houſe Emilia, but of a 
cue. branch fallen into ſuch extreme poverty, that his 
father had been reduced to maintain himſelf by 
dealing 1 in charcoal. He himſelf was ſometimes 


in ſuſpence whether he ſhould not take up the pro- 
feſſion of a banker. But being conſcious of me- 


rit, he threw himſelf in the way of honours, and 


reſolved to labour with courage to overcome ill 
fortune, and to renew. the almoſt extinct glory of 
his name. He applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
eloquence and pleaded very much. The cha- 


Charade: racter of his N \oind ſuited that of his manners; 
of his elo- It was grave, au 


| guence. have the following picture of it from the hands of 


re, and void of ornaments. We 


Cicero. The te (a) eloquence of Scaurus, a wiſe 
and upright man, had in it a ſingular gravity, 
2 5 and kind of natural authority, ſo that in plead- 

&« ing for a client, he ſeemed. rather a witneſs 


5 uh than an advocate. This manner of 


©« was thought not ſo proper for the bar and be- 


fore the . but for giving opinions in the 
which he was youg the. n ir 


(a) In Sesert oratione, a- tum videbatur : 446 


pientis hominis & recti, gravi- vero, ſententiam, cujus erat 


tas ſumma, & naturalis quæ- Me ptinceps, vel maxim. 
dam inerat faudtoritas: non ut Si Bug non pru- 
.cauſam, ſed ut teſlimonium deatiam ſolùm, ſed, quod 
di Is Reiser * pro reo maximè rem con at, f- 
di genus dem. Ci. Brute. 11, 112. 


5 Nes. 2 ap- 


2 e 


* 
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e For it not 
* only implied prudence, but what is more im- 
«© portant, it lr with it an air of truth, 
„ highly adapted to engaging confidence.“ tc Auct. 1 2 
ears, chat he very early acquired the great au- * 
18 in the — of which Cicero ſpeaks; as 
yea Bore he was Conful, it is faid, that 
— = which armed Opimius againſt C. Grac⸗ 
chus, was paſſed by his a „ 5 
A sc to probity, it is certain he had the outſide of Hh prob | 
itin a prend degree. Cicero praiſes him every 45 eee | 
where as a man truly virtuous: but we muſt own, „ gar. 
that other authors, as Salluſt and Pliny, are not 
quite ſo favourable to him upon this head, and ac- 
cuſe him of not being over nice in the means of 
enriching himſelf; His reputation was not clear, 
eſpecially in reſpect to the gold of Jugurtha. We 
ſhall ſpeak of it in the ſequel. It may alſo be 
looked upon as another blot in his life, to' have 
| been accuſed of caballing by P. Rutilius, the moft 
worthy man of Rome in his times; if the perſo- 
nal intereſt of Rutilius in that proſecution 120 not 
diminiſhed the weight and authority of his accu- 
ſation. They had demanded the Confulſhip at 
the ſame time, and the preference having been 
* to Scaurus, it may be believed, that animo- 
and revenge magnified things in the eyes of 
Ratillus What is uncommon in this, was, that 
Scaurus having been acquitted, accuſed Rutilius in 
his turn of the ſame crime. But what may be 
thought more for the honour of both, and per- 
haps moſt true, is, that both were wrong in their 
accuſations. | 
For the reſt SSOP full 4 a noble Conffdentt He aurott 
in himſelf, and as well as Cato major, between 4is own 
whom and him there is a great ſimilicude of cha-. 
| rafter, (a) not being in the lealt inclined to abate 
on Haud ſanè detroctator laudum ſuarum. Liv. xRxiv. 15. 
H 2. any 
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any ching of the praiſe he might deſerve, wrote 
his on life in three books: = (a) Tacitus ob- 
ſerves, that neither he, nor Rutilius, who did the 
ſame, were either cenſured, or diſbelieved. + 
Scaurus did not neglect the art military, and 
made ſome campaigns in his youth. When he 
was ZEdile, he applied himſelf entirely to the 
functions of his charge, that regarded the govern- 
ment of the City; and in the games, which he was 


to give the People, he did not pique himſelf upon 
a trivial magnificence, which was equally incom- 
patible with the ſmallneſs of his fortune and his 
natural diſpoſition, His Prætorſhip is entirely 
unknown; and as to his Conſulſhip, we have 


ſome detached cireumſtances, which I am going 
to relate. 


Hi: . He ſuſtained the rights of his dignity with 


Sulſhdip. 


haughtineſs: and P. Decius, who was Prætor, 
having continued ſitting as he paſſed by, Scaurus 
commanded him to riſe, ordered his robe Prætex- 
ta to be torn, and his curule chair to be broken in 
pieces, and prohibited all perſons whatſoever to 
appear before his tribunal. 

He had Gaul for his province, and gained ben 
advantages over people little known, which how- 


ever acquired him the honour of a triumph. But 
the exact diſcipline, which he cauſed to be 172 


ſerved in his army, is much more eſtimable: 


was fo ſtrict, that, as he tells us himſelf, a fruit. 
4 tree, which happened to be within his camp, was 


ſo ſecure from the ſoldiers, that the next day, 
when the army decamped, it had not loſt one of 
the fruit, with which it was laden the — 


before. 


(a) Plerique ſuam jp v vi- lio & Scauro citra fdem, aut 
tam narrare fiduciam potiũs obtraQationi fuit. 25 acit. * 
morum, quam arrogantiam ar- n. I. | 
bitrati ſunt: neque id Ruti- | Gat) bb * 

A8 
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As the war did not engroſs him during the 
whole campaign, he employed the leiſure of his 
troops in uſeful works, and cauſed the marſhes to 
be drained, which the inundations of the Pe had 
formed in the countries of Placentia and Parma. 

For this purpoſe he cauſed vents to be opened, and 
canals of ſufficient depth cut to carry of the water 
from the lands overflowed before. * 

Scaurus, during his Conſulſhip, was elected f-. . 
Prince of the Senate by the Cenſors Metellus and. te 5 | 
Domitius, in the room of Q. Metellus Macedoni- ,,, 3 
cus, who died ſometime before. wh 

Many writers, in emulation of each other, pape be fore 

celebrated the good- fortune of this Metellus Ma- 7. 
cedonicus. If we were to trace back the hiſtories ni. 
of all nations, ages, and conditions of the world, .. 
ſays Velleius Paterculus, we ſhould ſcarce find a Vell. l. 11. 
ſingle perſon to be compared for good-forrune | 
with Metellus. If we conſider him as a publick | 
perſon we ſee him adorned with triumph, and 
the molt exalted dignities ; we ſee him enjoy, 
during a long life, the firſt rank amongſt his 
countrymen, and maintain warm conteſts in re- 
ſpect to the publick affairs, without the lea ble- 
miſh of his reputation. As a private perſon, ne- 
ver was father of a family more happy. He had 
four ſons, all of whom he ſaw arrive at the age of 
maturity, and at his death had the conſolation to 
leave all of them alive, and in the higheſt digni- 
ties. His bier was carried by his four fons, f 
whom one had been Conſul, and was actually | 
Cenſor; the fecond had ab been Conſul; the 
third was then Conſul; and the fourth had been 
Prætor, and was raiſed to the Conſulſhip two 
pypears after. Add to theſe his ſons-in-law (for he 
had three daughters, all honourably married, and 
had borne him grandſons) two of theſe were Con- 
ſuls afterwards. 7s this dying, cries the hiſtorian, 


. 
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itting this life with neſs? A thought 0 of 
5 7. foldity, a ee ee fhap with 
who. having no certainty of another life, could d ſee 
nothing in death, but the annihilation of al all felici- 
| ty. It is to thole, who have eternal glory in 11 
view, that death is really an happy removal rom 
life, according to the force of the word y rare, 
_ uſed by Paterculus. Hoc of nimirum magis feliciter 
die vita migrare, quam mori. 
| This good fortune itſelf, which Metellus 24 
a during his life, was not ſo compleat, as Velleius 
Plin. vii. repreſents it: and Pliny, who ſometimes carries 
44 his wiſanzbropy too far, is not wrong, when he 
obſerves upon the ſubject in queſtion, that two 
things made a conſiderable breach in this ſuppoſed 
felicity. The one is the unworthy and cruel ** 
venture, by which he was very near periſhing 
through the fury of the Tribune Atinius : the 
other, hi having been the enemy of the great Sci- 
pio Africanus, And might we not add, the ex- 
treme mortification he experienced, when Q. Pow- 
Peius his enemy was elected to. ſucceed: him, and 
the narrowneſs of ſpirit and injuſtice of the reſent- 
ment he expreſſed upon that occaſion ? This laſt 
fact preves both. that his happineſs was neither 
without cloud, nor his virtue without ſtain. 
It may however be ſaid, that the good fortune 
| of” Metellus Macedonicus was indeed exceedingly 
ſingular : and that good fortune ſeems to have ex- 
Extraer: tended itſelf to his whole family. For in the ſpace. 
dinary dig- Of twelve years we find more than twelve Conſul-. 
ities of ſhi 171 Cenſorſhips, or Triumphs of the Metelli: 


the boſe an in the year 639, two Metelli, brothers; and 


hi. both ſons of Macedonicus, triumphed: on one day, 
the one over Macedonia, and the other over Sar- 
dinia. This amazing number of Conſulſhips in 

one and the ſame houſe, occaſioned the poet Ne- 
vius to ſay: Fato Metelli Rome Mau. Conſules: 


ac It 
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4e It is fate; is is deſtiny that makes the Metelli 
6 Conſuls at Rome: Wonds that offended the 


family, as if extolling. their good fortune were 


. depreciating their merit. 


be 638ch year of Rome, mines us an exam- A. R. N 
ple of corruption amongſt che veſtals, never heard 7 be b 
of beſore. In the ꝑrecetling times it had very + "wid 


dom happened, that a veſtal had been found 
faulty: and the day of their puniſhment was a day 
of univerſal mourning at Rome. But this year, 
of the ſix, which they were in all, three were 
proved criminal, two of which had even almoſt; 
publickly abandoned themſelves to diſſolute pras 
tices. This unhappy event was believed to have 
been foretold by the misfortune of a young maid, 
who being on horſeback with her father was killed 
by thunder, and her body thrown one way, and 
the horſe another. The Augurs having been con- 
ſulted upon this accident, replied, as is ſaid, that 
this pretended prodigy threatened the veſtals, and 
the order of the Knights with great infamy. Per- 
haps thoſe Augurs had ſome ſuſpicion of what be- 
came publick loon after. But let the übte 
be as it will, the fact is as follows. 

One L. Butætius Barrus, a Roman Koight, a. 
. profeſſed debauchẽ, weary of too eaſy conqueſts, 
was deſirous to exalt the guſt of his infa- 
mous pleaſures by the charm of difficulty and 
danger. He therefore attacked à veſtal, — — 
Emilia: and when he had ſucceeded in ſedueing 
her, the contagion ſoon ſpread, and two other: 
veſtals, Licinia and Marcia, ſollowed their com- 
panion's example. There was however this dif- 
ference, that Marcia entered into an intrigue only 
with one; whereas Emilia and Licinia admitted 
a multitude of gallants; becauſe when they had 
once began to extend their criminal amours, and 
un that their ſecret took air, they 8 


H 4 
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thoſe to ſilence, whom they apprehended as wit⸗ 
neſſes, by making them accomplices. 


They are All this infamous myſtery, after having four? 5 
condemned. [Ong concealed, was at length brought to light by 


a ſlave, whoſe maſter was one of the guilty. 
This ſlave was one of the confidents, and liberty, 
with many other rewards, had been promiſed him. 
As he ſaw they did not keep their word, he went 
and diſcovered the whole. The college of Pon- 
tiffs, which by the conſtitution of Numa were” 
judges of this affair, acted with great indulgence.” 
Only Emilia was condemned: 'a. favourable ſen- 
tence was paſſed upon Marcia and Licina, for 
which they were probably indebted, the one to her 
being leſs criminal, the other to the eloquence: of 
the famous L. Craſſus, her relation, who being 
then twenty-ſeven — ears of age, defended her in 
an oration, of which Cicero ſpeaks with praiſe. 
But the affair did not reſt rw The whole 
People cried out againſt this lenity of the Pontiffs 
on an occaſion, wherein the crime was equally 
evident and odious; and the Tribune e f 
ceus having put himſelf at the head of thoſe who 
complained of the ſentence, cauſed an extraordi- 
nary commiſſion to be voted by the People, for 
re-hearing the cauſe of Marcia and Licinia, and 
at the head of that commiſſion placed L. Caſſius, 
who for that purpoſe was created Prætor a ſecond 
time, after having been Conſul and Cenſor. He 
was a perſon of rigid virtue and inflexible ſeveri- 
ty; and one, (a) Cicero obſerves, who had ren- 
dered himſelf agreeable to the people, not by 
politeneſs and popular behaviour, but by an auſte- 
rity of manners, which acquired him reſpect. He 
entirely anſwered the ee of those, who 


(4) Homo non W ut alii, ſed ivla rift & ſeve- 5 
ritate popularis. Cic. Brut, 97. 


had 
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had choſen him; for he not only condemned the 
two veſtals, — a great number of others, ſo that 
his tribunal was ee the rock of * accuſed : Vall. Max. 
ſcopulus reorum. cafe 7. 

It however is not probable, that a e o 
mich: praiſed for his virtue, ſhould confound in- 
nocence with guilt; and that, according to Dio's Dio apud. 
_ expreſſion, not only thoſe. who were convicted, * 
but all that were accuſed, were puniſhed. The + 
e: of M. Antonius, the illuſtrious orator, „ia, 4e 
of whom we ſhall» frequently have occaſion tor is 
ſpeak in the ſequel, is a proof, that to be accuſed rout 
did not ſuffice for being reputed a criminal. It is 15 b. 
true, he behaved with ſuch . courage and reſolution, acquitted. 
as highly prejudiced his . Wyo *. 1 his N 
innocence. Uni v9; T8 WRT 
He was actually Ger and having Aſia for: 45 0 
his province, was upon the point of ſetting out 
from Brundiſium, when he was informed, that he 
was accuſed before L. Caſſius. There was a law? 
to exempt thoſe from proſecution, who were ab-? 
ſent on the ſervice of the Commonwealth. But 
M. Antonius would not take the advantage of it,. 
and returned from Brundiſium to Rome, to ap- 
pear; for himſelf, and anſwer the accuſations 
brought againſt him. His trial came on: and one 
circumſtance rendered the offence very difficult 
for the accuſed. The proſecutors demanded, that 
a ſlave, who they pretended had carried a rorch 
before him in the night, when he went to the cri- 
minal rendezvous, ſhould be delivered up to. 
them, in order to his being put to the queſtion. 
This ſlave was very young: and Antonius was in 
extreme apprehenſions, both from the weahneſs f 
his years, and the violence of torments. But the | 
ſlave himſelf exhorted his maſter. 3 him ; 
up without fear; aſſuring him, that his fideli 
was e 3 the moſt cruel infſictions. % Je 
ept 
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kept his words and: the queſtian, which was very: 
rigenous amongſt the Romans; whips, racks, and 
red; hot irons, cauld not overcame As conſtancy, 
nor make him ſpeak in a manner prejndicial to the 
—.— an example, which proves, that virtue, 
and canſequently true Nobility, is of all ranks 
andi conditions. Antonius was acquitted, and ſet 
out forvhin preriner with weren IP | 

0 mind. | 
TDhͤůbe Senate beheld this dag 


«of: manners 


- Row. Hit as a publick calamity z. and had: recourſe, as had 


ä ann 


before an the like accafions; to religion, 
The books of the Sibyl were conſulted, and in 
. conſequence: of the anſwer they were ſuppoſed to 
anl. give, it was reſolved, that a temple ſhould; be 
| — erected te Venus under the new ſirname. of Venti 
ticodia, curdia, which i that ſhe was: invoked 10 
| ge the heart. It was alſo added, that the ſta · 
tus af Vets ſhould: be placed, and dedicanad, in 
this —_— by. the moſt . virtuous woman of, 
Rome: ular regulation in a matter not a 
Val. Max. little — ii In order to this choice, the Ladies 
Wi. 15. nominated an hundred amongſt them: out of this 
hundred, ten here choſen by lot, by whoſe voices 
Sulpicia, the daughter of Sulpicius Paterculus, 
and wife af Q. Fulvius Flaccus, was choſen. 
This fact no doubt puts the reader in mind of that 
concerning Scipio Naſica, declared by the whole 
Senate the moſt worthy and upright man of Rome, 
and deputed — glorious title to receive the 
mother of the gods, Juſt arrived. from Feſſinuntum 
in Fhrygia. N 
Hunan Another ſuperſtition was alſo put in „ie 
victinu. with the ſame view of appeaſing the wrath of the 
gods, but a eruel one, . highly unworthy of 
Rome, eſpecially at a time, when philoſophy, 


and the arts of Greece, had begun to enlighten 
the minds of the-Romans, and to reform their 
N man- 
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manners... In one of the public places of, the; 
city. they buried a male and — Gaul, and a 
Grecian man and woman. And what ens 
odd, whilſt they, practiſed, theſe abominable ſacri-, 
fices. themſelves, they prohibited them ſeverely; to 
ſome barbarous nations, amongſt Wan. 2 | 
were authorized by law and cuſtom. --| -- 

I proceed now to relate two famous vials, "than: 
—_ two, * os perlone, Janette, With. the 
principal di 5 | 
We have ſeen C. ©. Carbs) ac very differeg parta Car-. ac- 
Though he had been friend to C..Gracchus,.even Ga 21 by, 
to. madneſs, he afterwards, took upon him the de- . 
fence of his murderer. On the expiration of his 
Conſulſhip, . that is, the 633d year of Rome, be A. R. 633. 
was accuſed, it is not ſaid of what crime, by 
I. Craſſus, who was then but one and twenty years! 
old, and who made this cauſe. his firſt trial of fill» 
For his oration for the veſtal Licinia, of which I 
have ſpoke above, 2 fix years later than this. 
Is was, much the cuſtom of young perſons, who au. de 
afpired at the glory of eloquence, to endeavour to Cauſ. oorr. 
make themſelves known by ſome remarkable ac- Eloq. 
culation, that gave them opportunixy to diſplay 34 
their talents, and at the ſame time to prove their 
: zeal, for juſtice, and their hatred for bad citizens. 
Carbo, whom, Craſſus. attacked, was certainly 
highly capable of defending himſelf. With ore - 
dit, power and honours, he united great eJo- 
quence, which occaſioned him to be conſidered as 
the beſt orator of his time. But it had probably. 
happened to him, as to other (a) deſerters of 
their party, he make themſelves odious to thoſe | 
19 quit, and are ſuſpected by thoſe to whom 


| 2 420 Transſagæ nomen execrabiſe y2teribus ban. nov fu 
pecium, Liv. arri. 17. 5 


they 
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er. He was undoubtedly not ſupported 
by the ation of the people, which he had aban- 


PIR, 


doned, and the partiſans of the ariſtocracy did not 


confide in him. The young accuſer omitted no- 
thing to leſſen the merit of his return. to the party 
of the Nohility, in repeating to the Judges the 
exceſſes he had been guilty of, during his attach- 

ment to the Gracchi. "Be proceeded againſt him 
with ſo much vigour, that Carbo, to prevent an 
inevitable condemnation, poiſoned hirnſelf as was: 


believed, with cantharides. 
c e © Craſſus acquired great honor by this at 
of Cafes. (a) It was thought very glorious; that at an age, 


when thoſe who exerciſe themſelves deſerve praiſe, 
this young orator ſhould practiſe at the bar, what 
he might ſtill be only ſtudying in his cloſet with 
honour. But his eloquence was not the only thing 
that gained him applauſe. An act of juſtice and 


generoſſty in reſpect to his enemy was more ad- 


mired, and with reaſon.” One of Carbo's ſlaves | 
brought his maſter's papers to Craſſus, which 


might have been uſed for convicting him. Craſ- 


| ſus conceived horror for this treachery, and ſent 
back the ſlave to the accuſed in chains, with the 


Hi: ins- 
ay. 


caſe of papers, which he would not: 0 much as 
open. He knew, that this Kind of war, as well 
as That made with arms, has its laws, which 
ought to be obſerved even between enemies. 

ut his too great timidity was upon the point 
of making him loſe the whole fruit of his labours, 
and of ſaving Carbo. When he began to ſpeak 
he was quite : diſconcerted; and loft ground. He 
would have os under the necefity of retiring. 


* Qui ætate qui exercen- foro optimè jam 6 8 
tur laude affici ſolent—ea æta- poterat domi cum laude me- 


te L. Craſſus oſtendit id fe in ditari. Cic. 4 Of. II. 47. 


with 
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with confuſion,” if the Preſident of the tribunal | 


had not come into his aid. Q. Maximus (this 
Preſident was ſo called) took compaſſion of the 
condition, in which he ſaw the young orator, who 
promiſed infinitely. He broke up the aſſembly, 
and put off the cauſe to another day. Craſſus by 
this means had time to recover himſelf, and n 

only terminated the affair againſt Carbo with ſuc- 
ceſs, but in the ſequel both pleaded, and ſpoke 


before the Senate and People with all the reſolu- 


tion neceſſary ; . retaining of his former timidity 


109 | 


only an (a) amiable modeſty, which not only did 


no hurt to his diſcourſe, but ſerved to recommend 


it, from the advantageous idea it gave of the ora- 
tor's probity. This modeſty roſe to a kind of 


fear: and Cicero, juſt at the end of his career, 


introduced it again; declaring, that he never 
ſpoke in public without changing colour, eſpe- 


cially at the beginning of his diſcourſe, and trem- 
bling all over. (b) The more taſte and eloquence 


any one has, the more 393 the greatneſs 
of the art of ſpeaking, and the difficulty of ſuc- 
ceeding in it. in 7H 


L. Craſſus, the year after he had cauſed Carbo Sols ecce- 
to be condemned, ſeemed defirous to make trial /on in 


of the party of the People, in the affair of the 1 


colony of Narbonne, of which he pretended. to g us 
be, and really was one of the founders. It ap- Senat. 


(a) Fuit micificus quidam in minum pertimeſcit. Cie. ibid. 
Craſſo pudor, qui tamen non n. 120. 0 


modo non obeſſet ejus oratio- * 7 avas the cuſtom of ** ä 
ni, ſed etiam probitatis com- Roman, when they founded a © 


mendatione prodeſſet. Cic. colony, to notrinate three diſtin- 
I. I. de Or. u. 122. guiſbed perſons to prefide in ſeti- 
(5) Ut quiſque optime dicit, ling it. Theſe were called, 


ita maximè dicendi difficulta- Triumviri coloniæ dedu- 


tem, varioſque eventus orati- cendæ. | 
onis, exſpectationemque ho 3 8 


pears, 
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pears, that the Senate oppoſed the eſtabliſhmemt of 
this colony; and Craſſus, in à diſcourſe which 
he made upon this ſubject, and which Cicero 
praiſes, as being of /] greater maturity, than 
could be expected from the orator's years, warmly 
attacked the authority of the Senate, and ſpared 
no pains to reduce it. This is the only ſtep of 
this kind, that could be imputed to him. All the 
reſt of his life he was a zealous defender of the 
ariſtocratical party, and died, as we ſhall ſee, in 
defending it. 

L. Craſſus, and M. Aatoniets wha was A | 
in the affair of the veſtals, are the two firſt Ro- 
man orators, that Cicero thinks, can be com- 

pared with the Greeks. We may ſee what has 
"Pol. XII. ay upon that head, at the end of the Ancient 
Cato con- Wen have not fo large 6 detail to make concern- 
— the condemnation of C. Cato. We have 
ſeen him ſhamefully defeated: by the Scordiſci in 
638. It was ſaid, that he behaved no better in 
the civil nt of his province Macedonia, 
AR, 639. and at his return to Rome he was accuſed and 
condemned for extortion. The damages of this 
kind, which he had done the ſubjects of — 
Commonwealth, were however but — 
ſiderable, as they were rated in the trial at caly 
eighteen thouſand ſeſterces ; about an hundred and 
ten pounds ſterling. For a perſon of Conſular 
dignity, the grandſon of Cato the Cenſor, and 
Paulus Emilius, and the nephew of Scipio Afri- 
canus, to be condemned for fo ſmall a matter, is 
an inſtance of great ſeverity. . (#) in thoſe 


days, 


wy Senist, ut ita dicam, {b) Adeo illi viri magis 
= illa ztas ferebat, oratio voluntatem peccandi intue- 
Brut. v. 160. bantur, quam modum fa&3- 

- que 
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not the quantity of the ill done, was wonſidered : 


the intention was the rule of judging facts; ant 
the quality, not the extent, of the injuſtice-was 
enquired imo. Perhaps alſo C. Cato's bad con- 
duct in the war, and his defeat, were the real 
motives for the ſentenoe paſſed againſt him. 


a 


Let us conclude this ſection with a circum-Scrapulvus 


| tance more capable of pleaſing a reader, who 
has a regard for the glory of Manners. - 


exattneſs 
of Pifo in 


UE reſpect to 4 


the beginning of the war with Jugurtha, L. Piſo, gold ring. 


the ſon of him who paſſed the firſt law againſt 
publick extortions, was ſent with the authority of 
Prætor into Spain, where ſome commotions had 


aroſe. There, whilſt he was exerciſing himſelf. 


in the uſe of arms, he happened to break the 
ring he wore on his finger. The queſtion was to 
make another. Piſo, who piqued himſelf upon 


ſhewing, that he was worthy of his father, and 


of the honourable ſirname of Fragi, or man of 


E. which he had tranſmitted to him, and 


ing wget that any body ſhould ſuſpect 


the ring he to be a preſent received in his 


province, had recaurſe to a-very fiaigular precau- 


tion. He ſent for a. ith, into the forum of 
Cordova, where he then was, and weighed to 


him the gold in the ſight-of all that were preſent, 
of which he ordered him to make a ring upon 


the ſpot before every body. Thus, ſays (a) Ci- 


cero, who has preſerved this fact, though only 


% half an ounce of gold was in queſtion, Piſo 
was deſirous, that all Spain ſhould know 


* whence it came; and that it was part of his 


gue ad confilium dirigebant; () Ille in auri ſemuveia : 


X quid, non in quantum, totam Hiſpaniam ſcire vo- 


"#8mifſum ſo:et, æſtimabant. luit, unde Prætori annulus fi- 
FU. ii. 8. eret, Cic. iv. in Ferry. n. 57. 
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et own property, and not the gift of any body.“ 
This niceneſs, which perhaps 9 
ple amongſt us would think exceſſive, cannot diſ- 
pleaſe thoſe, who judge rightly of virtue. If 
there be exceſs in it, how laudable is that ex- 
ceſs; and how much were it to be wiſhed, that 
men would err in having too much reſpect for the 


laws, and too much care in preſerving their re- 


-putation clear of blemiſh! This Piſo was killed in 
Spain, it is not known how. 1 787 


2 
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BOOK Tus TWENTY-NINTH. 


THE 


ROMAN HISTORY. 


War with JoucGuRTHA. 


I. book begins from Jugurtha's aſcend- 


ing the throne, and contains about four- 

teen years, from the 634th to the 647th 
year of Rome. It contains the war with Jugur- 
W and ſome detached facts. | 


8E CT. 1 


Preamble.  Abridement of the hiſtory of N viſt 
Praiſe of that Prince. Partition of his domintons 
ofter his death, Character and great qualities of 
Fugurtha. ' -Micipſa, Son of Maſiniſſa, ſends Ju- 
gurtha to ſerve at the Siege of Numantia. He ac- 
quires great reputation there. Scipis ſends home 
Jugurtha with a letter to Micipſa. full of bis 
praiſes. Micipſa, at his return, adopis him. 

Being at the point of death, Be exborts his three 
ſons to live in great unity. Hiempſal, the youngeſt 

on, quarrels with Fugurtha, who cauſes Bim 10 
be killed. Adberbal the eldeſt, is defeated in a 
battle by Jugurtha, and takes refuge at Rome. 

Vol. IX. 1 Ju- 
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Jugurtha ſends Deputies to Rome, and corrupts 
the principal perſons of the Senate. The Senate 
2 Commiſſioner's to Numidia, to make a new 
of that kingdom between Jugurtha and 

Adberbal. Fugurtha attacks Adberbal, and ob- 

iges him. to take arms, He defeats his brother's 
| army, and beſieges him in Cirta. The Senate, by 
their Deputies, order them to lay down their arms. 
Tugurtha, notwithſtanding thoſe orders, continues 
the fiege with vigour. Adberbal writes to the 
Senate, to implore its aid. Deputies are ſent to Ju- 
gurtha, who conclude nothing. Adherbal ſurrenders, 
and is murdered. Waris declared againſt Fugurtha. 
He ſends his jon as a Deputy to Rome, who is or- 
dered to quit Italy. The Conſul Calpurnius ar- 
rives in Numidia at the bead of the army. Ju- 
gurtha corrupts him and alſo Scaurus, and makes 
a pretended treaty with them. Calpurnius returns 
to Rome, and is univerſally blamed. The Tri- 
une Memmius animates the People by harangues 
_ againſt Fugurtha, and bis accomplices. L. Caſſius 
7s deputed to Fugurtha, and perſuades him to go 
to Rome, to give an account of his conduf?. u- 
guriba arrives at Rome, and corrupts the Tribune 
C. Babius. Memmius interrogates Fugurtha 
Jjuridically before the People. Bæbius forbids him 
to anſwer, and breaks up the aſſembly. Jugurtba 

| Cauſes Maſſiva to be aſſa nated at Rome. He re- 
ceives orders to quit Kome and Italy. 


„„ 


H E war with Jugurtha, which l am going 
to relate, and which I ſhall continue accord- 
ing to my cuſtom to the end, without interrupting 
the ſeries of it with foreign events, ſubſiſted only 
{ix years, but gave the Romans great occupation 
and diſquiet, their armies ſuffering the moſt _ 
| u 


PREAMBLE 


ful defeats. What rendered it more conſiderable, 


was its being in' a manner in the boſom of this 
war, the civil diſſentions between Marius and Sylla 


took birth, which coſt the Commonwealth ſo much 


blood, and ſpread deſolation throughout all Italy. 
It-is no doubt a great advantage to have ſuch an 


author as Salluſt for my guide in this hiſtory. 


His merit univerſally admired for ſo many ages, 
ſtands in no need of my praiſe, But I cannot 


omit Quintilian's judgment, who in that excellent 


chapter, wherein he gives us the characters of all 
the ancient authors, thinks it enough in reſpect to 


Livy, to ſay, that (a) by the different kinds of beauty 


. which he knew how to unite in himſelf, he had ac- 
red the immortal glory. Salluſt had merited by the 


brevity of bis flyle, and was rather equal to, than 


If the (6) brevity: and conciſeneſs of Salluſt's 
ſtyle, which contains almoſt as many thoughts as 


words, as has been ſaid of Thucydides his model, 


myſt extremely pleaſe an intelligent reader, it muſt 
alſo be the deſpair of one, who ſhould attempt to 
preſerve its beauties in another language. Let no 
one therefore be ſurprized frequently to find the 
copy infinitely ſhort of the perfection of the ori- 
| ue; J might, to ſpare myſelf the compariſon, 
_ ſuppreſs the Latin: but I am far from being wil- 
ling to deprive my readers of ſo great a plea- 
ſure. | Fees ne „„ 22a 
Before I enter into the war of Jugurtha, I muſt 
go back a little, and give a brief idea of the hiſ- 


cory of Maſiniſſa, from whom he was deſcended. 


(40 Ideoque immortalem 1. pa res eos magis quàm ſmiles. | 


lam Salluſtii velocitatem di- Quinbil. 


wy 


eſt. Nam mihi egregie dixiſ- qua nihil apud aures vac 


verſis virtutibus conſecutus (6) Illa Salluſtiana 1721 
| '= of 


ſe videter Servilius Novianus, atque erygitaz poteſt eſſe per- 


fectius- Id. 
T2 Brief 
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tory of 
Majiniſa. 


Liv. xxiv. 
48, 49. 


Liv. xxix. 
29 — 34. 


Brief Hiſtory of Ma's1n1ss A. 


Brief Hiſtory of MASINISͤSA. 


Brief bif- Two Princes, Syphax, and Gala the father of 


Maſiniſſa, reigned at the ſame time in Numidia, 


but over different ſtates. The ſubjects of the firſt 


were called Maſæſuli, and occupied the weſtern 


part as far as Mauritania. The others were called 


Maſſyli, ſituated at the eaſt of the former, and 


bordering upon the dominions of the Common- 
wealth of Carthage. The name of Numidians, 


which was common to both, is more known. The 
principal force of their armies conſiſted in ca- 
valry. They rode their horſes without ſaddles; 
and many guided them without bridles; from 


which they are called in Virgil, Numidæ infræni. 
The ſixth year of the ſecond Punic war, Sy- 
phax had attached himſelf to the party of the 
Romans. Gala, to prevent the progreſs of a 
neighbour already too powerful, thought it neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport himſelf with the alliance of the 
Carthaginians, and ſent a numerous army againſt 
him under his ſon Maſiniſſa, then only ſeventeen 
years old. Syphax was defeated in a battle, 
wherein thirty thouſand men were killed, and fled 
into Mauritania. But in the ſequel things very 
much changed aſpect. . . bh 
Mlaſiniſſa, after the death of his father, expe- 
rienced all the viciſſitudes and rigors of fortune, 
deprived of his kingdom, re-eſtabliſhed, dethron- 


ed again, warmly purſued by Syphax, and every 


moment upon the point of falling into his ene- 
my's hands, without troops, arms, or a ſecure 
aſylum. In theſe ſad circumſtances, his valour 
and the amity of the Romans were his reſource. 
Having attached himſelf to the firſt Scipio Afri- 


canus, he ſhared in his victory over the Carthagi- 


nians, and Syphax. From thenceforth his life 
. N was 


1 
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was one continued ſeries of proſperity, without. 5 
being interrupted by any unhappy accident. He 
not only recovered his kingdom, but added to it 
that of Syphax his enemy; and became the moſt 
powerful Prince of Africa. 
As he owed every thing to the Romans, he con- 
tinued firm in that honourable alliance with invio- 
lable zeal and fidelity. He retained a very robuſt 
ſtate of health to the end of his life, which was 
parnly;! the effect and reward of his extreme ſo- 
riety in eating and drinking, and of the care 
which he took to inure himſelf continually to la- 
bour and fatigue. Polybius obſerves, (which an ſeni 
paſſage we have from Plutarch) that the next day: gerenda 
after a great victory over the Carthaginians, he fi. Reſp. 
was found before his tent, making a meal of af. 7 
piece of brown bread. 8 
Scipio the younger, who afterwards ruined Car- 
thage and Numantia, was ſent to Maſiniſſa by 
Lucullus, under whom he ſerved in Spain, to aſk 
elephants of him. He arrived exactly at the 
time, that Prince was going to give the Carthagi- 
nians battle. He was ſpectator of it from the 
top of an hill near the place where it was fought. 
J have already obſerved elſewhere, that he was 
very much amazed to ſee Maſiniſſa, then more 
than fourſcore years old, mounted on. an horſe 
without a ſaddle, according to the cuſtom of the 
country, giving his orders on all ſides, and like a 
young officer, ſuſtaining the greateſt fatigues, He 
contracted a particular friendſhip with that Prince, 
who was extremely pleaſed that he was preſent at 
his victory, and paid him all the honours due to 
the worthy heir of his benefactor, _ 
Some few years after Maſiniſla falling ſick, and 5 Max. 
finding himſelf near death, wrote to the Procon- 6 
ſul, under whom Scipio then ſerved at the ſiege of Ap e PO 
. to deſire him to ſend the latter 2 2 5 
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adding, that he ſhould die contented if he could 
expire in his arms, after having made him the 
depoſitary of his laſt will. But perceiving, that 
his end approached before he could have that con- 
ſolation, he ſent for his children, and told them, 
« That he knew no people upon earth except the 

* Romans, and of that people only the the fa amily 
<« of the Scipios: That in dying he left Sci 
% ZXmilianus abſolute — — diſpoſe of fs 
« eſtates, and divide his kingdom amongſt his 
te children: That it was his will, whatever Sci- 
* pio ſhould decide, ſhould be punctually exe- 
“ cuted, as if himſelf had ſo appointed in writ- 
<« ing.” After having ſpoke this, he died“ at a 
very advanced age, having retained the whole 
ſtrength of his mind and body to the laſt. Cicero 
Cic. de tells us, that even in the laſt years of his life, if 
den. n. 34. he had ſet out upon a march on foot, he did not 
mount on horſeback ; that if he was on horſeback, 
he did not diſmount to walk ; that neither cold, 
nor rains, could oblige him to cover his head; in 
a word, that he enjoyed a very robuſt ſtate of 
health, 5 as to diſcharge all the functions and du- 
ties of the ſovereignty. He leſt behind him a 
digious number of children, (ſome ſay forty four) 
of which one was but four years old, and three 
only born in lawful marriage, Micipſa, Gulufſa, 
and Manaſtabal. 
| Praiſe of This Prince may be deetned one of che great- 

Mofiniſſa.” eſt Kings, of whom hiſtory has preſerved the me- 

TOP; mory. As a warrior, and able politician, he 

Vece knew how both to acquire, and preſerve, a pow- 

p- 174. erful ſtate, Which he governed nine yy 


* Mo/t akin when they teen, as wwe baue ſaid after 
 Jpeakoff his death, make him at ' Livy, wohin he died, he could 
leaſt ninety years old. But, if be. only in bis Tae, and 
in the fixth year of the ſecond third year. 

' Punic war be was but ſroen- pp ary 


OE 0 years | 


'S 
£ 
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years with great wiſdom. Reſpected by his nu- 


metous family, he always maintained peace and 


ood intelligence in it; and his houſe was exempt 
om all thoſe jealouſies, thoſe violent enmities and 
horrors, with which the courts of the Kings his 
cotemporaties abounded. His ſuperior genius 


raiſed him above the barbarity of his nation, and 


made him even labour to eſtabliſh good polity, 
and to civilize his people, who had Fen almoſt 
ſavages till his time, and lived by hunting and 
upon the milk of their cattle. He diſciplined 


them, and from robbers, which they were before, 


he made them ſoldiers. He made . agriculture 


flouriſh, or rather introduced it, in his dominions. 


Numidia was not'cultivated before him, and even 
pb a barren country. But it was not the 
land, that was wanting to the inhabitants; but the 
inhabitants who negleCted a fertile ſoil, and who 
left it for a prey to beaſts ; chuſing rather to rob 
and pillage from one another. Maſiniſſa knew 
the goodneſs of the land, and cauſed it to be cul- 
tivated; and Numidia by his care and pains be- 
came as rich in grain and fruits as any other nation 
of the world. F 1 


8 
* 


His eſtates and dominions were divided by Parrition 
Scipio, whom he left abſolute arbiter in that re- / 5/- de- 
ſpect. Scipio decreed, that the name and autho-, . 


rity of King fhould appertain in common to the 
three legitimate Princes, and gave the reſt conſi- 
derable eſtates. According to Diodorus, each of 
them had a thouſand acres of land, with all that 
was neceſſary for cultivating them. In the par- 


tition of the functions of the ſovereignty between 


the three Princes, he had regard to the character 


and genius of each. Micipſa, who was the el- 


deſt, was a lover of peace and letters. e gave 
him the capital city and the finances. Guluffa, 
who was a warrior, had all that related to war 
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Beginnings of Jvs URTH A.” 


and the troops for his part. Manaſtable, a great 


lawyer, was charged with the adminiſtration of 
juſtice to the people. But Micipſa ſoon united 
the whole authority in his own perſon by the 


death of his two brothers. He reigned thirty 


years, always in peace, making the ſtudy of let- 


ters and philoſophy his delight, and taking great 


Character 


r in the converſation of learned men, whom 
he invited from Greece to his court, and attached 
to his perſon. 


Beginnings of JUGURTHA. 


© Micipfa had two ſons, Adherbal and Hiemp- 


ens pear Tal : and cauſed his nephew Jugurtha, the ſon of 


9gu-4:1; of Maneſtabal by a concubine, to be educated in his 
Jugurtbæ. | 


palace, and took as much care of him as of his 
own children. The latter had excellent qualities, 


that acquired him general eſteem. He was well 


made, of a beautiful aſpect, abounded with wit 
and ſenſe, and did not, as is uſual with young per- 
ſons, give into luxury and pleaſure. He exerciſed 
himſelf with thoſe of his years in racing, darting 


the javelin, and riding the war-horſe. Hunting 


was his ſole amuſement; eſpecially hunting of lions, 


and other fierce beaſts. (a) Though he was ſupe- 
rior in all things to his companions, he had the 
addreſs to acquire their affection: he was more 
intent upon . deſerving, than receiving praiſe ; 


doing much, and ſpeaking little of himſelf... 


began to give Micipſa diſquiet. 


So ſhining, and ſo generally approved a merit, 
jet. He (6) ſaw him- 


(e) Chm omnes gloria an- 
teiret, omnibus tamen carus 


eſſe. Plurimum facere, & 


minimum ipſe de fe loqui. 


_ 16) Terrebat eum natura 


mortalium avida imperii, & 
præceps ad explendam animi 
cupidinem: præterea opportu- 


nitas ſuæ liberorumque ætatis, 


quæ etiam mediocres viros ſpe. 
prædæ tranſverſos agit. Sa/luft. 


ſelf 


* p - oF - 


* 
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F Oh ſelf far advanced in years, and his, children very | 
| young. He knew of what ambition is capable, 1 
when a throne is in queſtion! and that with much = 
fewer talents, and leſs moderation than Jugurtha 
had, it was eaſy to be allured by ſo affecting a 
_ temptation, eſpecially when ha MU by circum- 
ſtances entirely favourable, He diſcerned, with 
grief, that he had brought up a ſecret enemy. in 
his houſe, and one who would perhaps be its 
defttroyer... 7 :..- CCF 
In order to remove ſo dangerous a rival of his Micigſa, 
children, he gave him the command of the troops % % 
he was going to ſend to the aid of the Romans, 8 
then before Numantia, under the command of gur 1 
Scipio. Emilianus. He flattered himſelf, that ive ar 
Jugurtha, brave as he was; might precipitate him- g, 
{elf into ſome dangerous action, that might coſt 5," 
him his life. That young Prince acquired ſo acquires _ 
much, reputation by his aſſiduity in the ſervice, great repu- 
his exact obedience, and his ardour to ſignalize“ = 
himſelf on the moſt hazardous occaſions, that it 
was hard to judge, whether he was more eſteemed 
by the Romans, than dreaded. by the enemy. 
And (a) what is very extraordinary in his age, he 
was not only intrepid in battle, but of ſingular 
prudence in council! of which the one is apt to 
occaſion a too cautious timidity, and the other a 
too raſh boldneſs. Accordingly the General, 
having diſcerned: all his merit, treated him with 
more and more regard, and profeſſing peculiar, 
amity and confidence for him, he uſually charged 
him with the moſt difficult and dangerous commiſ- 
ſions. Beſides this, Jugurtha was liberal and 


magnificent, was very engaging in his manners, 


— 


(a) Ac ſane, quod diffcil- videntia timorem, alterum ex 
limum in primis eſt, & præ - audacia temeritatem adſerre 
lio ſtrenuus erat, & bonus con- plerumque ſolet. Salut, 
ſilio: quorum alterum ex pro- 


and 


\ 
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and poſſeſſed the art of infinuating into favour in 
a fupreme degree, ſo that he gained the hearts of 
a great number of Romans, ho contracted a 
very ſtrict and intimate friendſhip with him. 
There was at that time many in the army, as 
well of the Nobility as of leſs conſiderable fami- 
lies, who ſet a much greater value upon riches 
than probity ; theſe were of a turbulent and fac- 
tious diſpoſition, and by their intrigues had ac- 
quired credit at Rome and with their allies ; but 
had a more extenſive than advantageous reputa- 
tion. Theſe dangerous ſpirits, to kindle Jugur- 
tha's ambition, which was but too ardent before, 
gave him to underſtand, that when Micipſa died, 
he might have the kingdom of Numidia: alone : 
that his valour made him worthy of itz and for 
the reft, every thing was fold at Rome. _ _ 
g pio nu. Scipio, after the taking of Numantia, deſign- 
tack Fu- ing to diſmiſs the auxiliary troops, and to return 
gurtha to to Italy himſelf, gave Jugurtha great praiſes, and 
5 53% honoured him with military rewards in the preſence 
es e of the whole army. He afterwards took him 
ir 1 Mi alone into his tent; and as he was not ignorant of 
cip/a full the dangerous intimacies he had contracted, and 
of ſealſen the pernicious counſels of the'young Romans men- 
tioned above, he gave him fatutary advice in re- 
ſpect to his conduct, well worthy of that wiſdom 
and virtue, which rendered Scipio ſtill more ad- 
mirable than the glory of arins. He told him, 
That the amity of the Roman People was to 
ebe cultivated rather by methods of honour, than 
<« by dark practices, and by attaching himſelf leſs 
&* to particulars than to the body of the State 
„ itſelf. That it was dangerous to deſire to buy 
« of ſome citizens by gifts, what belonged. to the 
* publick. That if he perſevered in the paths of 
“ virtue, as he had hitherto, he could not fail of 
glory and the royal dignity, which mo in 
8 | «© 1ome 


* 


Wi 
N 


Pokrius, Maxcivs, Conſuls. 
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« ſome ſenſe meet him half way: whereas, if; 
through a precipitate ardour, he propoſed to 


« obtain it by dint of preſents, his very money 
«© would prove the cauſe of his ruin.“ wo fs; * 
After having given him this advice, with which 

he mingled abundance of expreſſions of friendſhip 
and eſteem, he ſent him back to his on country 
with a letter for Micipfa, eonceived in®theſe 
terms: Jugurtba your nephew has extremely diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his valour and wiſdom in the war 
e Numantia. I know that this nes, will give 
you extreme pleaſure. His merit bas made him very 
dear to me. I ſhall endeavour jo to att, as to make 
him alſo beloved by the Senate and People of Rome. 
T ſhould believe myſelf wanting to our friendſhip, if 


did not congratulate you upon having in the perſon 


FFA tenet moon 


When the King ſaw, that all the good things Micipſa 


publick report had faid of Jugurtha, were con- 2%, bin 
firmed by the Roman General's letter, moved with "lay re- 


ſo authentic a teſtimony, he reſolved to change 
his conduct for the future, and entertained no 
thoughts but to win him by force of favours and 
obligations. He began by adopting him; and 
by his will he appointed him joint heir with his 

two ſons. 1 1 23240 Dat 


M. PoRc1vs Cara. | 2 A. R. 634. 5 
Q. Marxcivs Rex. [> {Ngo} Ts ee 


- - Micipſa ſeeing himſelf at the point of death, , % 
ſent for the three Princes together, and made them point of 
approach his bed. There, in the preſence of the deatb, be 
principal perſons of his court, he ſpoke as follows. _— bis 
You remember, Jugurtha, that having loft your for , fal i 
lber at a very tender age, you were left without hope perfect - 
| or ſupport, when 1 received you mio my houſe, be- <nity- 


lieving 


Peoncius, Maxcivs, Conſuls. 
634 lieving that I ſhould not be leſs dear to you on account 


c. 118. % mwy. favours, than if I bad given you life, and that 


you would do great honour to our family. ] have 
not been deceived in my expeftation. - For," not to 
mention many others of your ations, by your laſt be- 
haviour at the War of Numantia, you have acquired 
the higheſt glory for me, and my kingdom; from de- 
clared friends, as the Romans were before, to us you 
have induced them by your merit to become ſtill more 
ſo: you have given new birth to the name and me- 
mory of our bouſe in Spain: and laſily, which is 
very extraordinary and difficult. amongſt men, you 
ſurmounted envy by the luſtre of your glory. (a) Now, 
when T ſee the end of my life draws nigh, I call upon 
you, I cqnjure you, by this right hand with which I 
adopied you, and have aſſociated you in the ſovereignty 
with my ſons, fincerely to cheriſh them, who are your 
near relations by birth, and are become your brothers 
by my favour ; and that you will not do them the in- 
juſtice to chuſe rather to attach ſtrangers to you, than 
to retain the affection of thoſe, who, are united to u 
by blood. It is neither armies nor treaſures that are 
the ſupport of à kingdom; but friends, who are nei- 


(a)] Nunc, quoniam mihi 
natura finem vitæ facita per 
hanc dextram, per regni fidem 
moneo obteſtorque, uti hos, 
qui tibi genere propinqui, be- 
neficio meo fratres ſunt, caros 
habeas ; nec malis alienos ad- 
Jungere, quam * con- 
junctos retinere. on exer- 
citus, neque theſauri, præſi- 


dia regni ſunt, verum amici: 


quos neque armis cogere, ne- 


que auro parare queas : officio 


& ſide pariuntur. Quis autem 
amicior, quàm fratres? aut 


quem alienum fidum invenies, 


tuis hoſtis fueris? Equidem 
ego regnum vobis trado, fir- 


2 * - 


ma 6 boni eritis : ſi mali, 


imbecillum. Nam concordia 
res parvæ creſcurt, diſcordra 
maxumedilabuntur. Ceterùm 
ante hos, Jugurtha, qui ætate 


& ſapientia prior es, ne ali- 
ter qui eveniat, providere 


decet. Nam, in omni cer- 


tamine, qui opulentior eſt, 


etiamſi accepit injuriam, ta- 
men, quia plus poteſt, facere 
videtur. Vos autem, Adher- 


bal & Hiempſal, colite, obſe r- 


vate talem hunc virum: mi- 
tamini virtutem, & enitimini, 


ne ego meliores liberos ſum- 


ſiſſe videar, quam genviſfe. 
Salluft. & 3 2 2 THIN \ . * 
| ther 


\ 
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and inviolable fidelity. © Now can one have better 


friends than one's brothers; and what faith can be 
_ expett from rangers, who becomes an enemy to his 


near relations? I leave you a kingdom, ſtrong if you 
behave with virtue; but weak, if otherwiſe. For 


the ſmalleſt ſtates augment by unity; and the greateſt 
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> 


are deſtroyed by diſcord. For the reſt, Tugurtha, as 


you have more -years and capacity than my other two 


ſons, it is incumbent on you to ſee this rule duly ob- 


ſerved. Remember that in all diſputes, he who is 
ftrongeſt is always ſuſpetted to have done the injury, 
even though he has received it, for the very reaſon, 
that he has more power and occaſion to do it. As to 


you Adberbal and Hiempſal, be careful to eſteem and 


reſpet? the great merit of Jugurtba. Tmitate bis 
virtue, and endeavour to prevent it ſrom being ſaid, 
that my children by adoption were better than thoſe I 


had from nature. Micipſa concluded with recom- 


mending to them all to continue faithful to their 
engagements with the Roman People, and to con- 
ſider them always as their b.nefaCtors, patrons, 
and maſters. Fr . 

Jugurtha, who rightly perceived, that the 
King had not ſpoken according to his real ſenti- 
ments, and that the conduct of that Prince in re- 
ſpect to him had more of fear than good - will in 
it, returned him feint for feint, and concealing his 
thoughts with profound diſſimulation, he replied 
vuvith ſuch profeſſions of affection and gratitude, as 


the conjunction of affairs required. Some few p,,,z of. 
days after Micipſa-died. + As foon as the laſt ho- Mitipa. 


nours were paid him with a royal magnificence, 
according ro the cuſtom of the country, the 
Princes met to deliberate upon the preſent ſtate of 
affairs. Hiempſal, the youngeſt of the two bro- 


thers, a Prince of a proud and haughty diſpoſiti- 
on, and who had always expreſſed great contempt 
. 177 15 | for ; 


* 
1 * 
% 
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4.x. 634-for Jugurtha, on account of the meanneſs of his 

* pirth on the. mother's fide, on this occaſion took 
his ſeat upon his brother's right hand, to hinder 
Jugurtha from taking the poſt of honour in the 
middle. It was not without great difficulty, that 
Adherbal prevailed upon him to go to the left, by 
repreſenting to him, that ſome regard was to be 
had to ſeniority. TOES OY 
Hi: yorng- After this beginning, which did not promiſe 
e, ſn much unity, many things were brought upon the 
Hiemp/al carpet concerning the adminiſtration of the ſtate : 


quarrels. 


with Ju- and amongſt other propoſals made by Jugurtha, 
gurtha, he ſaid, that it was neceſſary. to annul all the de- 


who cauſes crees made by the late King, during the laſt five 
"= ” ve years of his reign, becauſe having been ſuperannu- 
% ated, his mind had ſhared in the infirmity of his 
body. Hiempſal haſtily replied, that he was en- . 

tirely of that opinion, becauſe his father had adop- 

ted Jugurtha but three years before his death. 

That expreſſion, was too home a ſtroke not to be 

ſenſibly felt by Jugurtha, and left a deep wound 

behind it. From thenceforth he gave himſelf up 

to the impreſſions of the moſt violent rage and 
diſquiet ; ſtudied nothing night and day but means 

for deſtroying Hiempſal, and endeavour'd by dif- 

ferent methods to enſnare him. Hiempſal, on his 

ſide, did not ſpare him, and ſeemed to take plea- 


* 


ſure in aggravating his hatred. This did not laſt 


long; for the next year Jugurtha found means to 
have him murdered. '*: . 


A. R. 635. | | : 8 Bs 
Ant. C. 117. L. Czcitivs MeTaLLUs. 


Auberbal Q. Mucrus Scævol A. 
ehe eldeſt it | | 
defeated in 


@ battle by The news of the murder of Hiempſal ſoon 


Jugurtha, ſpread . throughout Africa. Adherbal ſaw from 
and takes thence, what he had to fear for himſelf. Numi- 
T,“ dia was divided into two parties between the two 

: Sp: brothers. 
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brothers. Great armies were raiſed on both fides, 4. K. 635. 
Adherbal, after having loſt moſt of his ſtrong 
tens, was defeated in a battle, and forced to take 
refuge at Rome. . 5 
Jugurtha, having effected his deſigns, ſaw him- Zugureha 
ſelf maſter of all Numidia: but he had reaſon to De- 
fear from Rome. The remembrance of what he en, ® , 
had heard of the avarice of the Nobility, capable cura. 
of any thing for money, gave him hopes. Hethe princi- 
immediately diſpatched Ambaſſadors. with great Sena- 
ſums, and orders to ſpare nothing, and to corrupt a 
the Senators at any price. They ſoon found the 
reality of every thing being venal at Rome. They 
preſently acquitted themſelves of their commiſſion, | 
and made an, almoſt inſtant change in people's 
fentiments. The cauſe of Jugurtha, fo notorious 
and ſo hateful in itſelf, and againſt which at- firſt 
all the world were prejudiced, ſoon wore a diffe- 
When the Senate gave both parties audience; 
Adherbal related, the unhappy. condition, to 
< which he was reduced, the injuſtice and vio- 
<« ſence of Jugurtha, the murder of his brother, 
< the laſs of almoſt all his fortreſſes, and the ſad 
e neceſſity he was under of abandoning his king- 
dom, and ſeeking, an aſylum: in a city, that 
* had always conceived it for her glory to protect 
« princes unjuſtly oppreſſed. He inſiſted princi- 
* pally on the laſt orders his father had given him 
4c at his death, to place his ſole confidence in the = 
« Roman People, whoſe amity would be a more 
« firm and ſecure ſupport. for himſelf and his 
kingdom, than all the troops and, riches in 
3 the world,” His ſpeech was long and. pa- 
etic. | 


CY . 


4 Jugurtha's Deputies anſwered in | few. words: 
That Hiempfal had been killed. by the Numi- 
« dians on account of his cruelty. That 3 

35 342 . 0 KF & ad. 4 L £5 4 . s 4. 
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* bal had been the aggreſſor; and that after having 

ee been conquered, he complained of not having 

« done all the ill he could have defired. That 

<« their maſter deſired the Senate to judge of his 

c conduct in Africa by that which he had ob- 

« ſerved at Numantia, and to have more regard 

„ to his actions, than to the reports of his ene- 
"RET. ; 

be Senate They had uſed, as I have ſaid before, an elo- 

— quence in ſecret, more perſuaſive than that of 

into Nami. words; and it had all its effect. Except a ſmall 

dia, to number of Senators, who ſtill retained ſome ſen- 

make 4 timents of honour, and were not ſold to injuſtice, 

rote * all the reſt inclined to favour Jugurtha. The de- 

kingdom liberations of the Senate terminated in appointing 

be:ween ten Commiſſioners to make a new partition of 

2 Micipſa's kingdom between Jugurtha and Ad- 

47, herbal. At the head of this commiſſion was L. 

Opimius, whoſe authority was then great in the 

Senate, after the ſervice he had done that Order, 

by the murder of C. Gracchus, M. Fulvius, and 

by the many other violences he had committed a- 

gainſt the Plebeians. Jugurtha gave him the 

moſt honourable reception ; and knowing his great 

avidity, took him in his foible, made him great 


33 and ſtill much greater promiſes. He at 
ngth ſucceeded ſo effectually in bringing him 
over, that he engaged him to prefer his intereſts 
to his faith, reputation, and honour. He acted 
in the ſame manner with the other Commiſſioners, 
amongſt whom he found few, that had more re- 
gard for their duty than for money. The parti- 
tion was made as Jugurtha wiſhed, however with 
ſome appearance of equity. He had for his ſhare 
the provinces adjacent to Mauritania, which were 
peopled with the beſt men, and were the beſt cul- 
tivated and moſt fertile. Adherbal had thoſe, 
which the more adorned with buildings, and more 
9 8 abundant 
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abundant in ſea. ports, had not ſo many lid, e 
i adv A e 1! A 
u gurtha, "who art Sit could not be Ane Cake” 
ſone Ran ſeeing his guilt in a manner rewarded, % πſ 
and: chaving thereby experienced what his friends Nn _ 5 
had told him at Nomastis, that all things were him to 2 
venal at Rome, no doubt became more bold in take arms. 
his endeavoùts to compleat the deſign he had ſo 
happily begun n. He however continued five years 
without moving, whatever reaſons he had for it. 
But at length, tired of that reſtraint, he deter- 
mined to invade Adherbal's kingdom. This 
ſeemed eaſy to him. () He was active, enter- 
prizing, and well ſkilled in the art of war: Ad- 
erbal, on the contrary, was indolent, tranquil, 
and pacific; and as he had little experience of 
war, had little taſte for it; and conſequently was 
more expoſed to inſult, and: more liable to feat 
others, than to be feared hiniſelf. Jugurtha ac- 
cordingly entered his brother's territories With a 
conſiderable body of troops, carried off great 
numbers of captives and cattle, burnt towns and 
villages; and after wn, committed all kitids gf 
hoſtilities, returned into his own kingdom with > 
Spoils... This paſſed i in the de df 
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90 rtha was in hopes} 5 theſe bottles 
would induce Adherbal to uſe reprizals, and thereby 
give him occaſion' to purſue the war with vigour, 
and even to juſtify | himſelf to the Romans, if.ne- 


-* (ﬆ) Ipſe acer, bellieoſus: at portunus injuriæ, Beens ma- : 
h gem perebat, quietus, im- Lis CRE keene Na 
belle, placido ingenio, op- 8 | ab 4% m— 


Fiir - "x. ceſſary, 


EL. 


x30 Aulus, Canvas, Gansu. 
Wh 640: ceſſary. Bot that Princes though kighty exiraged 
1 by ſuch an inſult, perceiving. hignae}f, che np 


nd relying more pon the amity of the: 


than the e of. his Fer. ces pe Hime F 


Vith fending Ambaſſ IAG: complaints to his 
brother, whO brought back ently a difebliging an- 
ſwer. © Notwithſtanding this new affen Adher- 
bal reſolved to ſuffer very ching rather chan un- 
dertake a War, in which his firſt trial had ſoteced - 
ed top ill His timidity e pen ved, {erved 
only to increaſe Jugyrthe's bal gels Hg took 
the field, not with Ohg flying camp as before, 
but with. mimereus army. . He tavgged all the 
places, through which he! paſſgq, putting all to 
fire and ſword. in order to ſpread . nth, eek 
the enemy, and to:engeuragt his own trgops. Ad- 
herbal forced by neceſſity, and having no qther 
choice to make, but either to abandan. his king: 
dom, on defend it, mise troops, and marched 
againſt Jogurtha. sw 
He defeats. The cup armicy mer neßr Cirtai pot ker from 
ardbefieger? he ſees: but they did. got game ig hlows then, 
bin in beczuſe it was late in the day. When the night 
Ciria. was faroadvanced, bit before day-light 3 
Juganth#'s ſoldiers, on he firſt ſignal given the 
attacked the enemy's camp, and finding ſome ha half | 
aſleep, and others taking arms, they preſently put 
„them to flight. Adbexbal eſcaped; tg. Citta with 
ſome cavalry z and if che“ Romans and Italians, 
eat numbers of whom were then in that city, had 
© [Hopt the ; purfyit. of, the victorg, the buſi- 
nels had been over; Cirta | had been taken, and 
the war between two powerful Pringes would have 
begun, an ended in one and the fame da. 


1 * All; the cities of irads, mans and Italians, whom come | 
ther fubjed to, or in alliance. merce drew thither, and. in- 
er Rome, Were fall of Ro- Aauxed to age! te,, 4 

a 5 vgurtha 
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1 Jugurtha, without lofing time, laid ſiege to the 2. R. A; yok 
place, and made all his machines advance to at- — 
rack it in form: He loſt no time to prevent the 


effack of the enibafly, whieh he knew AdherbaÞ 


had ſent to Rome before the battle. As ſoon as 23, Snare 
the Senate received advice of the war between the / bei- 
tio brothers, three young Senators were a ppoink- De 
ed to go and declare in the name of the Salle and, ee 
| People of Romez that they ſhould lay down their hei- a. 
arms; the honour of the Commonwealth, and their 

own intereſt, reiquiring it. 

Theſe Deputies uſed expedition,” we the eB pete 
as before they ſer out a report ſpread at Rome of no/wiz4- 
the battle and ſiege of Cirta. Jugurtha, after ending 
having heard them, tanſwered: “ That he hade, pad 
the higheſt Togard and reſpect for the authority rieues the 
of the Senate. That from his earlieſt youth he/ege with 
4 had made it bis ſtudy to deſerve the eſteem of v 
the moſt worthy: perſons of the Commonwealth; = 
“ That it could only: be by virthous' actions, that 
ehe had been ſo happy as to pleaſe ſo great a 
„ man as Scipio. That the ſame motive had in- 

«< duced Micipfa to adopt him, as he had children 
« of his own. That. for the reſt; the more he 
0 had acted with prudence and generoſity. the leſs 


5 he was diſpoſed to ſuffer injuries. That Ad- 


herbal had uſed: the moſt odious-expedients to 
4 deſtroy him; and that ſo preſſing a danger had 
4 reduced him to take arms. That the Koman 
People was too wiſe and equitable to tie up his 
& hands on ſuch an occaſion, and prevent him 
from taking juſt precautions for the ſafety of his 
perſon, which would be contrary to the la of 
„ nations. And laſtly, that he ſhould imme- 
« diately diſpatch A mhaſſadors to Rome to inform 
< the Senate and People of the true ſtate of 
* Wee e rer Nr 8 
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4. R. 64%: out the Ambaſſadors being ables n permil- 


"ſion to ſee Adherbal. 
As ſoon as Jugurtha * Hewes might be out 
of Africa, ſeeing that Cirta, in effect of its ſitua- 


tion, defended itſelf with eaſe againſt all his at- 


wings | tacks, he drew a line of circumvallation ſtrength- 


ned with towers, and ſufficient troops to guard 


5 dem. He acted continually night and day, either 


by. ↄpen attacks, or ſtratagem. Sometimes he en- 


deavoured to bring over the garriſon by promiſes, 
and ſometimes to intimidate it by threats. He in- 
ceſſantly animated his ow troops, diſpoſing all 


DN things, and being himſelf — foul * hie enter- 


Aaberbal 
rites a © 
letter to the 
Senate, to 


„ 


Adherbal, Wade to extremities a an enemy . 
ben whom he had no quarter to expect, without 
hopes of aid, and the ſcarcity of proviſions not 


inn plore isi Permitting him to ſuſtain the ſiege long, ſaw no 


aid. 


other reſource but in the Romans. By great pro- 
miſes he engaged ſome Numidians to paſs the ene- 
my's works in the night, in order to gain the ſea- 
coaſt, and carry a letter from him to Rome. It 
was read in the full aſſembly of the Senate, and 
its contents were as follows. 5 
It is not ny fault, fathers, if I ſeem importunate ; 
to you, by. ſo often imploring your aid: it is Fugur- 
tha's violence and injuſtice that force me to do ſo. He 
is ſo determinately bent on my deſtruftion, that be ſets 


| both you and the immortal gods at nought : only my 


Mood can ſatiate his cruel ambition. He has kept me 
beſieged frve months in ' contempt of the alltance and 
amity by which I am united with the Roman People. 
Neither the benefaftions, with which my father Mi- 
cipſa loaded him, nor your decrees are of any ſupport” 


to me. TI cannot tell whether I am moſt diſtreſſed by 


arms, or by famine. The preſent ſtate of my fortunes 


Frevents me from ſaying more in reſpect to Fugurtha: 


4 baut "experienced how lutte credit is given to the 
8 5 


. * 


Livrus, a enn 


complaiuti of the unfortunate.” 1 plainly perceive,” be 4. 


Bas not ny per ſon only inview ; he carries his ſchemes © 
and deſigns higher. He bas no hopes of retaining my 
kingdom and your amity ut the ſame time: but which 
of thoſe two advantages b bas moſt at heart is not to 


be doubted... He began by-killing my brother Hiemp- 


He — drove me out of m dominions. 
Be inſenfible to our por ſonal evils ; I conſent to it; 
But tbe queſtion here is 'a kingdom dependant upon 


Dou, f 1obich be bas poſſeſſed himſelf by force , 


arms: it is the perſon whom- your ſelves etabliſhed 
King of Numidia, that be now keeps' beſieged. J. be 


Situation. I am in, ſbetus 'the regard be bas for your 


orders; an bave been ſignified to him by your Am- 


M bat remains then that can make bim 


return wh his duty, except the force of your arms 4 
For, as to me, I ſbould chuſe much rather,' that the 
complaints I not male, and thoſe I babe mites before 


in full Senate, were-without foundation, than to con- 


ä 2 Jen. by my misfortunes, that they are but 5 
But, as I am born to be the evidence” 


nes crimes, I aſt no longer, that you would 2 a 


— * from miſery or from death; but 7 ba yon 


Id prevent me from falling into the bandi of 15 


1 warmth and thats be may not degrade me 
far, as tu inflitt all kinds of torments and cruelties 


upon my body. Diſpoſe as you pleaſe of the kingdom 


of Numidia, that is your part; but kxtritate me out 


70 hands of this racy wretch, I romjure you by 
be majefty of the» Roman Name, and by the rights 
of amity.'-" If you retain any remembrance of Maß. 
a. Jhew-it in preſerving his grandſon. 
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After this letter had been read,, ſome Senators Depute 


ſaid, that it was neceſſary to ſend an army direct- 


ly into Africa, and not to defer aiding Adherbal 11338 
the they ſhould afterwards deliberate upon the pu- / bout 
niſhment Jugurtha deſerved, for not having 
n che — which had bann 1 —aoq 


K 3 


are ſent to 
Fugurtha, . 


having 
concluded 
any 9 


4 
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if 
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e birth; of a warm, enterpri 
L poſition; greedy of power, 


apr 
ca pointed- by. he, oDepuyes. wich a n een of 


Libs Casa Nest Confulsi 


$6 biw. His friends prevented: this reſolution from 
** paſſing: and (a] private inteteſt, as 


happens in moſt 
hy: prevailed over the public good. Per- 
age and bittk. Who had paſſed. through 
= a grout 8 wete however nominated to 
go to Africa. Of this. number was Scaurus, then 
2 perſon of Conſular dignity, and Prince of the 
Senate. Salluſt, Who is by ne means favourable 
to him, as we have before dbſerced, gives us this 
e of him. He (6) was & man of gh 
factious dis- 
rs, riches; 
< to which: may be added great — dife 
6 guiſing his vices. LING the appearance of vir- 


25 tue. As the affair Was notoriouſly vile, ànd 


they ſet out three days after they were appointed, 
ſoon arrived. at Utica, ang: from thence. ſent Ju: 
rtha Wy to repair to them as ſuon as poſſible. 
his at fir 9 him Sunn pecple nitpg and the 
more, as he new that theſe Deputies were 
luſtrious perſons, and of great authority. On the- 
one ſide he was afraid of irritating the Senate, if 
he refuſed. to obey: on the other, he could not 
ſolve to 9. 946 is enterprize. Nr: much re- 
xion, he determined ta make a — ft 


| = city ſuddenly, in hopes of carrying it, and 


Glas. terminating the affain, before ne orders 
rom t * — contrary ſhould he notified 
to 12 But not having ſueceeded, and appre. 
Ing . that Scaurus, of whom he was «molt 
Afraid, might. take offence: at his affected delays, 
he at ho reſalyed. to repair ta the place 
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Limes Weed Confats. - _ 7. 


A, R. 64a. 
i A 6.1m 


great menaqes in the name ef the Senate, for not 
having raiſed the ſiege. i We do not know what 
reaſons he equld give to juſtify himſelf: Hiſtory 


ſays : ngthing of them. It only tells us, that after 


much / diſcourſe on both des the Ambaſſadors 


© retured without baving concluded: any thing: 


an enrtemely ſuſpicious: conduct, which gives 


room $0 3hink, chat fr m thenceforth;Scaurus was 


not wholly inacceſſible to Jugurtha's preſents. For 


5 | 
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| of: the Roman name would bela 
them, 
dition only that his life ſhould bi eds: That 


nothing is more contrary to the character of 
' aughtineſs and inflexible auſtery, which he ſhe v- 
ed upon all occaſipng,.. than this eaſimeſs; wit 
55 which be he ſuffers a Ns 
orders ofſ the Senate; delivered by ſhiniſelf, with  ..: - + 
> <ofitempe-Florus affirms politively, what we ad- „ N 
was here only ad conjecture.. | 
Hawe uer it were fob — his mor- 1 
: 2 nap _ Romans ſettled in Cirta, be | 
opt t iheip 5 in deſendi the e, ſee - „and 13 
2. —— to — e 
Rome; and not apprehending much for them- 


bmidian Prince to treat the 


ſelves, becauſe: they concluded, that the majeſty 
ſafeguard for 
te, on con- 


perſwaded Adherbal to 


unfortunate Prince'ſaw: plainly ;-thatithis/was deli- 
vering himſelf up to ſlaughter : but / forced by ne- 
ceſſity, he ſurrendered himſelf,” and was imme: 
diatehy Put do death by Jugurtha 1 in en un en 
torments..” dnich ven 15 


| Notwithſtanding: the dend 8 news ee at mon i- 


Rome, Jugurtha's monty ſtill found him defenders clarad «- 
in ehe Senate; and the affair, by delays,” obſta- %% Je. 


cles, and the falſe pretexts, with which — 
wert uſedi to cover and embroil it, tock a turn 
that gave reaſbn to fear the criminal would again 
8 the puniſhwent due to his crimes. But C. by 8 
101 | K 4 | Memmius, ; 
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Ledves) Daene Conſull. 


miua, Tribune elect, a warm man, and he 
declared enemy of the Patrieians, told the peop = 
that there was a powerful cabal formed, which 
ployed their whole credit to” ſave" Jugurtha ; and 
ſtrongly repreſented, what a ſhame it Eee ep af 
ſo many atrocious crimes, known to all the world | 
ſhould be ſuffered to paſs with ir 
nate apprehended the conſequences of the People's 
juſt indignation; and war was '\declareda 


136 


A. R. 640. 
Ant. C. 11a. Mem 


Jugurtha. 8 20 a 61 8H. NIN lofſce, 
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The ſin of The Conſul Calpurnius was bande this 
Jugurtba war. When Jugurtha ſaw, that Rome was actu- 
45774. ally preparing to attack him, he wavexceedingly 
Roar, ;. ſurprized. For he had aſſured hiniſelf. that money 
cei ves or. would ſalve every thing. He however did not 
Hers to galt loſe courage, nor ſuffer himſelf to be diſconterted. 
laß. He made his ſon, with two of his intimate friends, 
ſet out immediately, with orders to ſpare no mo- 
ney for ſecuring the Senate in his intereſt. Wen 
they approached Rome, the Conſul Calpurnius 
aſked the Senate, whether they judged-it proper 
that they ſhould be admitted. The anſwer Was, 
Cee, that if they did not come to deliver up the King 
r kingdom of Numidia to the Romans, they 
Num dia ſhould quit Italy i in the ſpace of ten days. This 
et the bead anſwer was ſignified to them, and 9 —— 


of tbe "43 


Nec eder 


The Conſu/ 


<< 


nity. : The set N vi 


army. 

Jug tba 
corrupts 

bim _- 


"mg 


and makes to ſcreen him, and infure him impunity. 
« pielendet number was Scaurus, ho returned in conſequence 


treaty 


wah ibn. : 19 


* 


without having done any thing. 


The Conſul however made all irmions for 
war. But as he propoſed rather to inrich hitnſelf, 
than to conquer, he choſe perſons of great credit 
for his Lieutenants, whoſe authority mi —· 

t 


$'repu- 


into N _— to AY the loſs of * 


1 


ſerve © 


Seen exlrururbs, Conſuls. 1 37 


a | "*acion,--(@):Calpurnius did not want merit. Ae 5m 
Vas laborious, had great penetration of mind, and " 
poreſighe. He was not ignorant in the art of war, 
und neither dangers nor ambuſcades could daunt 
him. But the love of money ſpoiled all theſe good 
qualities, and rendered — uſeleſs. When he 
Mus arrived in Numidia, he at firſt made war with 
- Vigour,' and took ſome towns and a great number 
Pf priſoners. Jugurtha's s firſt care was to inform 
himſelf well of the genius and character of the 
General he had to deal with. He ſent Deputies to 
4 Am, who artfully ſounded him, and, after having 
Fepreſented to him the difficulty of this war, Ju- 
parka being both able and determined to defend 
5 ſelf well, inſinuated at a diſtance, that their 
Prince did not want gratitude for thoſe who rende- 
red him ſervices; The (4) Conſul underſtood this 
5 ee age well; and nothing more was wanting to 
and actuate his ruling paſſionun. 
Seaurus entered into this infamous negotiation, 
to which he ought to have been the more averſe, 
as in the beginning, after the murder of Hiempſal, 
ne Had ſhewn himſelf one of the warmeſt of Jv- 
Suche, s adverſaries. But Salluſt makes no diffi- 
to ſay, that even then his zeal was mere 
hypoeriſy; that he feared diſcovery, not injuſtice; 
and that on the preſent occaſion,' the greatneſs of 
the ſum offered him, took the maſk off his falſe 
virtue. Florus, who agrees in the fact with Sal- 
luſt, expreſſes himſelf however in a manner leſs 
diſreſpectful for Scaurus, and which even implies, 
that he had an high idea of him. Jugurtha, 
a + fays he, rn raged over the Roman virtue in 
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_”—_ In Conlule noſtro mul- enen belli incl Wa 
bb. bonæque artes animi & firmiſſumus contia nen & 
corporis erant: quas omnes a- inſidias. | 
"Yaritia prepediebat. Patiens (6) Anjmus # wart 
laborum, aero ingenio, ſatis facile converſus eſt. . © © 
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1 38 Sctrio CALPURNIVS, Conſuls. 
2 2 nthe perſon of Scaurus. um on infor | 
Kin 1 rd oed , 
+ The Numidian at fir not, thoughts but of 
gaining time, in order to give his friands oppotty- 
nity to act in his favour at Rome, and to ſtrength 
en his party there. But /whea:be was aſſured of 
Ten and had brought him into his-intereſis, 

he was in hopes of obtaining Pedeey: and in order 
to that, demanded en interview. It was granted 
him, and even an hoſtage was given ſhim for hi 
ſecurity. This was the, Qurifot Sextius, wh 
was carried to a city! of Numidia, ealled:Vaced. 
It was pretended, that he went thither to brigg 
Proviſions: from messe which Jugorths had en- 
gaged to furniſh... anhni e St, 
That Prince came therefore tothe Conſul seamp. 


The council of war was aſſembled. He preſented 


chimſelf to it, ang after. having made a ſbort ap- 
logy for his conduct, array | 
that he put himſelf inte the hands-of the Senate and 
People of Rome. The reſt of che negotiation was 
concerted 1 in ferret prin Calpvenius and Scauſus: 
and the next day the councill. after an-appearknce 
of deliberating, concluded, that the offer of Ju- 
gurtha, to deliver himſelf up to the Romans, 
hould be received. Jugurtha immediately, as 
partly in execution of the treaty, cauſed thitty ele- 
phants, a great number of cattle and horſes, with 
a next to inconſiderable ſum of money, to be de- 
Jiyered, to the Quæſtors. Fhus the peace was 
concluded in Numidia without the authority of 
the Senate and beople, and the Conſul returned to 
Rome for the creation of rhagiſtrates. His Col- 
legue P. Naſica died during the year of his Con- 
ſulſhip, as much eſteemed, as Cal purnius had made 
bimſelf deſpiſed and hated. Naſica, deſcendet! 
from an houſe, in which virtue ſeemed hereditg- 
. „e the honour 9 his name by ſtrict in⸗ 


"ou ty, 


— eee Gin hy 


| ty, aud was always proof againſt corruption 
His . was improved by philoſophy : but in 
his application to that ſtudy, his chief — 
Vas to — > e _ more a phi: 
loeoſopher manners, than his learning. For 
the reſt, his philoſophy had nothing of rigid and 
auſtere in it: it was even polite with gaiety. This 
appeared both in his familiar converſation, and 
publick diſcourſes; in uhich, a Cicero tells us, Cic. Brut. 
he united elegance of language with the ſalt of n. 128. 
humour and pleaſan 


try. I return to his Collegue, 
WhO reſembled him: ori n and ſens 
„Uwente. . A Ao eee RD PAT een RY 
When . in rn things had been Choral 
carried i in Numidia, was known at- Rome, the wee to 
Conſul's conduct was univerſally condemned, and None, 45 
| _ he: ſole ſubzect of converſation throughout ; 577 
— 4 The people loudly declared their rage 
dignatian The Senators were at a loſs, ap- 
. ing, that if they ratifiec ſo ſhameful 
ce, they ſhauld: diſgrace themſelves; and on 
the — ſide, were not inclined to annul a treaty, 
concluded by a CGonſul who was dear to the party 
of the Great. For it was this Calpurnius, who, 
being Tribune of the People had recalled P. Po- 
baniſhed a hy the faction of C. Gracchus. 
which, the authority of Scaurus, by whoſe 
advice ĩt was known, that the Conſul had acted 
throughout this whole affair, ſtopt thoſe wo 
were beſt inclined. and ee the —_—_ of: 4 
2 reſalutiu n 1d FT) Tris 
However, the Tribune G. e in all bane Mem- 
times. the declared enemy of the Patricians, ha- i ani- 
rangued the — in the ſtrongeſt terms, and People ” 
exhorted chem not to fufferiboth-the __ of the z;, a. 
Commonwealth and their on liberty to be anni- rangues a- 
hilated ; ſetting before their eyes an infinity ofsS½% 7«- 


„Az. 


W and cruel actions of the Nobility, to . 
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flame plices. 
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Scipio, CALPURN1vs, Conſuls. 


#8. eg flame their zeal, and to inſpire them with. eoura- 
gious ſentiments in the important affair, of which 


we are ſpeaking. Salluſt in this place inſerts an 
harangue, which, he ſays, he choſe out of ſeveral 


Cic. Bru'. of that orator's, who was very famous in his time, 
». 1:6: eſpecially for accuſations; which gives reaſon to 


believe that it is really Memmius s. 
' Many reafons, Romans, would prevent me from 
preſenting myſelf before you at this time, if my zeal 
or the publick good did not outweigh all other mo- 
| tives: the credit of tbe faction that prevails here, 
the exceſs of your #ndolence, the: open violation of the 
laws and of juſtice, and, which moſt affetts me, the 
grief to ſee, that innocence, far from being hontured 
as it deſerves, only-incurs dangers. I am aſhamed 
to repeat in what manner you have been for fifteen-or 


8 ny twenty years the ſport 72 the pride of 4 fete power- 


ul men; with what 'baſeneſ5 you ſigfered your defon- 
ders to periſh without avenging their deaths; to how 
great a degree. indifference and inſenfibility have taken 
root among ft you, and debaſed your ancient courage; 
and laſtly, even now; wen your enemies give you tht 
juſteſt caaſe to lay hold of them, is wwhat a manner 
you neglect the advantage of their downfal for your 
rife, and continue #6 fear thoſe io whom-you ought to 
mate yourſelves dreadful; "Though all thefe confide- 
rations ſhould check me, yet abe impulſe of courage, 
and zeal for the publick good within me, force me in 
2 manner to oppoſe this powerfut cabal. I ſhall ftiH 
endeavour to uſe theliberty my father left me: Whe« 
' ther my efforts are effeftual, or not, depends on you.- 

I do not exhort you; Romans, to repel the injuſtice 
and violence of your adverſaries with arms, as your 
forefathers often did! Tbere is no occaſion for ufing 
force, or abandoning the city. Their ruin ſhall be the 

ort of Their own hands. Aſter Tiberius Gracchus, 
he, 'as they tell the ſtory, was for 'making bimſe 

King, bad been killed, "cruel inquiries were made 
t againſt 


Seꝛxpio, Caryvantos, /Confuls: 


n theiPei ddr deb hi FCA Gbr N. 6b. 
againſt the People. The murderers of C. Gracthus and au 


MN. Fulvius were followed with the impriſonment and 


deaths of many of you. It was not the authority f 
determined theſe two bloody executions. Admit, that 
to undertake to re-eftabliſh you in your rights, was 
aBually a defign formed to "make themſelves Kings. 


Amit alſo, that not being able to prevent that effetF- 


without ſhedding abundance of blood, they did fo le- 
| gally. But with what pretext can they colour their 


rapines and depredations ? Do you remember, with 
_ what ſecret indignation you have ſeen for years paſt 


your revenues diſſipated, Kings and free States pay 


tribute to a few Patricians, and the ſame men An | 


to themſelves both riches, and the ſplendor of digni- 
ties. They did not flop there. Impunity red 
| them ſtill more bold and enterprizing. In a word, 
the laws, the majeſty of the Commonwealth, all things 
ſacred and profane, have been given up to the enemy. 
Aud the authors of all theſe exceſſes know neither 


ſhame nor repentance of them. They ſtrut before you . 


taſſing up their heads, with pompous and magnificent 
trains, diſplaying their Pontificates, Conſulſhips, and 


fome of them their triumphs : as. if all this argued- 


true merit, and not inſatiable ambition. Slaves, 
' bought for money, cannot bear the unjuſt rule of 


their maſters + and you, Romans, born to command, 


ſuffer flavery without emotion. But who then are 
| thoſe, that have thus uſurped the Commonwealth ?. 


The vileſt of wwretches, murderers, in whom enor- 
mous avidity for money diſputes the preference with - 


inhuman cruelty and barbarity; and who, with all 
this, are puffed up with pride and haughtineſs * in 
a word, men void f faith, honour, probity, who 


mate à traſict of every thing, even of the moſt ſa- 


ered duties. Some of them have killed your Tri- 


bunes-; others have perſecuted you with oppreſſions- 


and mercileſs proſecutions, moſt of them have im- 
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the Commonwealth with ſhame and reproach, - 
£5 4 > V Fre 


Sexo, - Carrunus, Conſuls. 


r pee their hnds in your boo and they tafoder 


"* their crimes as their ſtrength and great defence. The 
moſt criminal of them are thoſe,-who for that very 
reaſon believe themſelves the moſt ſecure. Inſtead of. 
their crimes keeping them, as they ought, under con- 
tinugl dread, your indolence bas given them occaſion to 
make terror go over to your fide.” United by the 
fame defires, the ſame enmities, and the ſame fears, 


: — They continue frmby attached together. But what is 


amity among ſt the good, ought ts be called conſpiracy 
amongſt tbe vile. I you were. as 2talous for pre- 
ſerving your liberty,. as they are for eſjabliſhing their 
ſway, the Commonwealth would certainly not be given 
2 to be plundered as it is, and your favours would 

the reward of true merit, not the prey of auda- 
cious guilt. Your anceſtors retired twice to mount 


| _— to eſtabliſh their rights," and ſecure the. 


dignity of their order: and will not you, by their en- 
ample, ſpare no efforts for preſerving that liberty 
which they have traſmitted t down to you? Yau are 
the more cbliged to this, as it is moſt ſhameful to loſe 
that we poſſeſs, than never ts have poſſeſſed it at all. 
Some body may aſt, what then I conceive it nece /- 


fary to do? It is, ſeverely to puniſb thoſe, who have 


betrayed the Commonwealth, not by employing violence 
aihſt them; they well deſerve it, but methods of 
p do not ſuit the Roman People. There are tri- 
bunals and laws. Decree enquiries, in order to gil pt | 
yourſelves of the truth by certain proofs, the 


teſtimony of Fugurtha ne If be has made bis 


ſubmiſſion in earneſt, be will obey your orders: if he 


 deſpiſes them, you will know from thence what you. 


oug bt to think of this pretended peace and ſubmiſſton, 
which will only bave ſerved to ſecure Jugurtha s im- 
punity for his crimes, to enrich-confiderably a ſmail 
number of the Nobility, and, not to mention. the i in- 
nite evils which will be the eſfect of them, to cover 


5 Scipro, CaLlpurnus; Conſuls. 144 
And are you non not yet tired their unjuſt fevzy ? A. E. 6. 
Teu have, 8 many years, _ ot fo jr . 
Vnces, lau, judgments, fuſtite, wur, peace, in @ 
word, all things human and divine, in tbe bands, 

end at the mercy ef a 4. ſmall number of men; whil | 
you, hitherto" invincible in veſpe3 to your enemies, 
P off nations (for that is the idea we 17 7 
tie Roman. Prople) vou, I ſay,' are contented to 

_ faffered to A an ata — and languiſhing 1, - 
For, as 10 any thing of ſtavery,” which of you bus 
dared to refufe complying with it? 
For tbe reſt, though I am convinced, that it is er- 
tremely ſhameful For a man of conrage to ſuffer in- 
juries with impunity, I ſpould willingly conſent, wy 

you pardoned. ibeſs vile wreiches, becauſe' they ar 

— — F I did not *foreſee, that \ dro 

 clemency auld. prove fatal to you. Tb love of pl 
erimes are tua deeply rooted in them. They will not be 
contented. wvith inopunity for th: paſt ; and if you do 
not deprive them of the power" ts do ill for the time 
to came, you will liue in eternal difquiet, always he- 
teen the: wo extremes, either: of being reduced to 
| ſuffer. a ume ful ſavery, = of Span he Force 
of arms in defence of your liberty. 

For do nor imagine, that hon can ever ne 
their Jidelity, or that any ſincere and ſolid union can 
ever fubfiſt between thom anũ you. They will rein. 
and you ci he. free. 2 to euerriſe a!!! 
kinds of injuſtice, and you are determined to oppoſe _ 
them. tn Font, they treat your allies as A Sg 
and your entinies' as allies." Is it poſſible; whilh 
your ſentiments are ſo : oppoſite," that you Mou bur 
together in prare and à good under ſtanding? I inviile 

and exhort you therefort not 10 ſuffer fo 89 . 
falt as that uunbich has lately; been perpetrated is in be 
affair of Numidia, to eee, nne 
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244 SCIPIO,. Carpunnvs, Conſuls. 


A. . 2 be queſtion at preſent. is not peculation nor er- 
. 'tartion, certainly. very great crimes, but become ſp. - 
common, that they are now reckoned as nothing. 
The authority of Senate, and the majeſty. of the 
Roman People, have been praſtituted to an audacious 
enemy. The good, the bonour of the State have been 
ſold for money in your army, and in the midſt of | 
Rome itſelf. If a commiſſion be not appointed to en- 
Juire into this whole intrigue, if. the guilty are not 
puniſhed, what have we left to chuſe, except to ſub. 
mit to tyranny ? For to commit whatever crimes one 
will, is to be a tyrant. I is not for the ſake of © 
having the pleaſure of revenge, you ought to defire 
that your fellow-citizens may rather be found guilty 
than innocent: but you ought to fear, that whilſt you 
are for ſaving the bad, you ſhould deſtroy the —— 
And further, the oblivion of good actions is not of 
ſo dangerous a conſequence in a State, as the oblivion 
of bad ones. . The man of probity, when be ſees 
himſelf neglefied, becomes only leſs warm and attive 
for good: but the villain from thence: becomes more 
| bold and determinate for evil. Nothing is of great- 
er importance than to check crimes by ſeverity, I 
violence and injuſtice were not committed, there | 
would be no occaſion for any aid in order to live in 
peace. 
I. ca Memmius, by ofien: making the like 88 
1 deputed tations to the People, prevailed to have L. Caſſius 
2 — 3 then Prætor ſent into Numidia, with inſtructions 
perſ adus to bring Jugurtha to Italy under the guaranty of 
bim to go the Roman People, in order to his being interro- 
to Nome, gated, and that from his anſwers the truth of the 
m_ facts, of which Scaurus and the others were ſuſ⸗ 
Bi conduct. pected, might be cleared up. _ 
| Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Rome, choſe whom 
the Conſul had left to command the army in his 
abſence, imitated the conduct and example of their 
General, and committed all kinds of extortions 


and 


\ 
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and enormities. Some, corrupted. by. Jugurtha's . K. bats 
gold, returned him his elephants: We, Ns him Rs * 
up the deſerters, for which they made him pay a 
great price: many inriched themſelyes by plun- 
dering people, with whom they were not at war; 
ſo (a) much had avarice, like a Peſtilentia dil 5 
eaſe, infected them all! 
The decree of the People, which noed 
Caſſius to bring Jugurtha to Rome, had ſpread. 
conſternation amongſt the Nobility. He ſoon ar- 
rived in Numidia, and found Jugurtha himſelf 
very much alarmed. He however perſwaded him, 
without much difficulty, to chuſe rather, as he had 
ſubmitted to the Romans, to make trial of their 
clemency, than to draw their arms upon him. 
He (5) promiſed that Prince entire ſecurity in his Ela 
own; private name; an affurance, on which Ju- 5 
gurtha relied no leſs, than on the publick faith, 
So great was the general opinion, ſays Salluſt, of 
Caſſius's 3 Let us add: and it is in this 
manner that even vice and guilt cannot help pay- 
ing homage to virtue. The manner, in which 
our hiſtorian ſpeaks of this Caſſius, gives us reaſon, 
to believe, he was the ſame 35 who was ap- 
pointed to rehear the cauſe of the veſtals, of which 
we have ſpoken above; though there is, ſume dif- 
ficulty in reſpect to theſe Pretorſhips | ſo often re · 
iterated. 
12 ugurtha arrived at Rome, not with the mage Frgurtha 
nificence of a King, but in the mournful equipage 2c. 4 
of a perſon s However intrepid he was in % 
himſelf, and whatever proteſtations of ſervice his % 
friends and protectors could make him, he could c Bous 
not help being anxious for the event of his affair. 


(a) Tanta vis avaritiz in l - foam interponit, quam ille 
anjmos eoram, veluti tabes, non minoris, quam. publicam 
invaſerat! | . dacebat, - 3229 Atzen 

5 Privatim piaterea "Frag G01 13 tufkb:. fo onind 
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4; R. 641. But haviog been fo ſucceſsful to bring over the 
* ©" Tribune C. Bæbius by prefenrs of money, oe 
who had impudence enough to ſupport him againſt 
the evidence of truth and juſtice, he was entirely 


at caſe. | | 10 

Mennixs Memmius aſſembled the People, who trembled 
int-rro- with indignation againſt the King. Some were 
%% J% for having him dragged to priſon : others de- 
Sei, manded, that if he would not diſcover his accom- 
b fore the plices, he ſhould be puniſhed according to the 
Peo,/e. laws as an enemy to the State. The Tribune, far 
from giving in to the impetuous. emotions of a 
People inflamed with rage, acted with great dig- 

nity, appeaſing their fury, checking their violence, 

and proteſting, that he would never ſuffer the 
publick faith to be infringed. e e 
When filence was made, and Jugurtha had 
been ordered to appear, the Tribune repeated the 
crimes committed by that Prince both at Rome 
and in Numidia, whether againſt his father by 
adoption, or his brothers; and, addreſſing his diſ- 
courſe to him, he added: That though che Ro- 
mans well knew his accomplices, they were deſi- 
rous to be again aſſured of them from his own 
mouth. That if he declared the truth he might 
hope every thing from the faith and clemency of 
the Roman People: but if he concealed it, he 
would not ſave his accomplices, and would ruin 
mimſelf. When Memmius had made an end of 
The Tri- his diſcourſe, he ordered Jugurtha to reply. Bæ- 


a»fwer, ſpeak. The People, extremely incenſed, teſtified 
end breats5y tumultuous cries, menacing looks and geſtures, 


conduct. Thus the People, inſulted by their own 
$2441 wa | | ma- 


* 
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magiſtrate, and become the ſport of an impudence, 4. R. 64. 
free wo no example, faw , 5 aſſembly 555 3 

without concluding any thing. This was a tri- 
umph for-the King, Calpurnius, and all the reſt, 
who extremely apprehended the conſequence of 

this information. The boldneſs, with which this 
| ſucceſs had inſpired Jugurtha, ſoon manifeſted itſelf. 


i. Minverus Ress. AR. g 
Sv. PosTuMivs Al Ixus. e 


There was at that time a Numidian Prince at rf Lf 
Rome, called Maſſiva, the ſon of Guluſſa, and ce þ 
grandſon of Maſiniſſa, who had openly declared Mali va te : 
againſt Jugurtha in the quarrel of the Kings, and be of ff 
who, for that reaſon, after the taking of Cirta, . 
and the murder of Adherbal,' had fled, and quit- 

ted Africa. The Conſul Albinus, to whom the 

ovince of Numidia had fallen, and who for that 

reaſon deſired, that the war there might break out 

again, adviſed that Prince to demand Jugurtha's 

kingdom. The latter was apprized of this; and 

cauſed Maſſiva to be aſſaſſinated in the midſt of 

Rome. The murderer was ſeized, and put into 

the hands of juſtice. He confeſſed every thing 

to the Conſul Albinus, and particularly, that it 
was Bomilcar, Jugurtha's near relation and confi- 

dent, who had engaged him to commit this mur- 

der. As Bomilcar had come to Rome with Ju- 
gurtha, the law of nations ſeemed to refuge him 

againſt proſecutions. An accuſation was however 

laid againſt him, and it was believed, that the 

laws of juſtice would take place on this occaſion a» 

gainſt all other conſiderations. Fifty of the King's 

friends offered to be ſecurity for him, obliging 

themſelyes to appear for him hen it ſhould be ne- 
ceſſary. Jugurtha, convicted as he was of fo | 
black an action, had en real daef te, Lis 

THANT „ „„ 
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A. R. 642. his ground till for ſome time, always aſſuring 

Aut. O. rte. himſelf, that he ſhould extricate Bomilcar by the 
help of his friends. But he found, that the cry- 
ing enormity of ſuch a murder was above all his 
credit, and all his gold and ſilver. He made Bo- 
milcar fly, and ſoon followed him; the Senate 

| oo „ having ſignified to him, that he ſhould quit Italy 

quit Rome immediately. He accordingly ſet out; at which 

and {raly. time he ſaid ſeveral times, looking back upon the 
city, (a) That Rome wanted only a purchaſer to ſell 
herſelf, and would Ae. Pe: if fuch an one 7 855 
be found. | 


SECT. u. 


Ju earch elides the attacks of the 0 onſul 4. | 
Reflexion of Salluſt upon the preſent ſtate of Rome. 
Metellus is charged with the war of Numidia. He 
makes choice of Marius for one of his Lieutenants. 
On his arrival in Africa, his firſt care is to re- 

© » eſtabliſh diſcipline in the army. Fugurtha ſends 
Deputies" to Metellus : who engages them ta deli- 
ver up their maſter to him. Metellus marches his 

. into Numidia with great precaution. 

01 . finding himſelf amuſed, reſolves to dad 
* himſelf by arms. Battle, in which that Prince 
Is defeated. '' He raiſes a new army. Metellus ra- 
-' vapges the 'whole flat country. Fugurtba ſurprizes 
part of the Roman army. Great jay at Rome for 
tbe wviftory gained over Jugurtba. Neu vigi- 
lauce of the Conſul to prevent being ſurprized. 
© ** Fugartha 'continus his ſkirmiſhes.  Metellus be- 
-» fieges Zama. During the winter-quariers. he en- 
©  deavours to bring over Fugurtha's confidents. The 
King, betrayed by Bomiltar, conſents to ſurrender 
at thſcretion to the Romans. Deprived of every 
i thing-"be again takes up arms. | Metellus is con- 


Q bebe venalem, d — emplorem i invenerit. 
tinueg | 
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. tinued in the command. Fugurtha. prepares for 


_ the war. The inhabitants of Vacca maſſacre the 


Roman garriſon. It is put to fire and ſword by 
Metellus. Origin of the enmity between Marius 


and Metellus. Beginnings. of Marius. His birth.. 
His education and character. He makes his firſt 
| campaigns under Scipio Africanus, and acquires. 


His efteem. He is created a military Tribune; and 
 efterwards Tribune of the People. He cauſes 4 


lau 10 paſs, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the 


Senate. He prevents a largeſs, which one of his 
. Collegues is for giving the People. He ſuffers 


to repulſes in one Day. He is choſen Pretor 


with great difficulty, and accuſed of caballing for 
that office. He marries Julia. His fortitude againſt 
pain. He is choſen Lieutenant General by Me- 
lellus. His conduct in that employment. Metel- 
us refuſes him permiſſion to go to Rome to demand 
the Conſulſhipd. Marius decries Metellus. Con- 
 ſpiracy of Bomilcar againſt Jugurtba di ſcovered. 
He is put to death. Extreme dread and trouble 


1 Tugurtha. Metellus grants Marius his diſ-. 
charge. Marius is elected Conſul. The war 


. againſt Jugurtba is confided to bis care. Cicero's 
opinion of the means uſed by Marius for attain- 
ing the Conſulſvip. Jugurtha's perplexities. Bat- 


ile, in which be is defeated. He retires to Thala, 


and quits it ſoon after. The place is beſieged, and 


taken by the Romans. Jugurtba arms the Ge- 
tuli. He engages Bocchus to declare againſt the 


Romans. The two Kings march towards Cirta. 
 Metellus repairs thither alſo. Grief of Metel- 
lus, when he receives advice, that Marius is ap- 


pointed to ſucceed bim. He holds a conference with 


_ Boccbus by Deputies. ; 
Ti war is renewed again. The Conſul 


A. R. 642, 


Ant. C. 110. 


Fugurtha 
eludes the © 
attacks of 


N 15 was to return to Rome 30% Conjul 


L 3 1 preſide 


\ 


. 


ITY 
A. R. 642. 
Ant. C. 1 10. 
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preſide at the election of magiſtrates for the year 
enſuing, haſtened his departure for Africa, in or- 
der to terminate the war as ſoon as poſſible either by 
arms, a treaty, or ſome other way. But Jugur- 
tha, on his ſide, expecting every thing by gain- 
ing time, ſought only how to protract it. Some- 
times he promiſed to ſurrender, and then profeſſed 
diſtruſt. Sometimes he fled before the Romans, 
and at others, not to diſcourage his army, harraſſed 


them vigorouſly. Thus between delays, and the 


flow alternative of negotiation and war, he 
amuſed the Conſul, and 'eluded 'all his efforts. 
Whether through negligence, or connivance, for 
he was ſuſpected of it, Albinus ſucceeded very 
2 | 2 8 
The approach of the time for the elections ob- 
liging him to return to Rome, he left his brother 
Aulus to command the army in quality of Pro- 


prætor. Jugurtha had much more advantage 


from him, than from the Conſul. He had no 
merit, and his ſelf-ſufficiency made him uncon- 
ſcious of his incapacity. The blind deſire of in- 
riching himſelf induced him to form the ſiege of 
Suthul in the midſt of winter, a very ſtrong place, 
ſituated upon the brow of a ſteep mountain, and 
ſurrounded with a marſh, in which the King kept 

art of his treaſures. The diſſembled fear of 
that Prince, who ſometimes cauſed ꝓropoſals of 
accommodation to be made to him, and ſome- 
times fled before him, ſtill more increaſed his 
blindneſs. Jugurtha, long accuſtomed to artifice 
and ſtratagem, acted his part ſo well, that he in- 
duced him to raiſe the ſiege of Suthul, in order to 
follow him into a remote region, where he gave 


him hopes of tranſacting in ſecret with him. 


And, what is almoſt incredible, he brought over 
by his emiſfaries not only part of the Proprætor's 


 guxfjary troops, but even ſome of the Romans, 


who 


* 
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who promiſed to ſerve him on occaſion. . Ac-4-R. 178. 
. =o Jugurtha's attacking, the camp 
e night, ſome companies of Ligu- 


* . » 


him, that tho@gh he had him incloſed on all ſides, 

and it was in his power to deſtroy. both himſelf and 

his whole army, either by famine or the ſword, 

however, reflecting that the ſucceſs of arms was 
precarious and tranſitory, and human things ſub- 

ject to many viciſſitudes, if Aulus would make 

| N he would diſmiſs them all with their lives 


laved, after having made them 270 under the 
Yoke, and upon condition, that they ſhould quit 

| N umidia in the ſpace of ten days. However hard - 
and ignominious theſe conditions were, the fear of 
death, which ſeemed inevitable, made him accept 
When this news arrived at Rome, it occaſioned 
great conſitrnation. Some lamefited the diſgrace 
of the Roman name by ſo ſhameful a peace; and 
others even apprehended the conſequences of the 
advantages gained by the Numidian, All in ge- 
neral, and eſpecially the military perſons, cenſu- 
red Aulus with contempt and indignation, for hav- 
ing choſe rather to owe bis ſafety to cowardice, 
than to courage, whilſt he had arms in his hands, 
The Conſul Albinus, apprehending that he ſhould 
be made accoyntable tor his brother's conduct, 
| L 4 Pro- 


* 
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AR. 644. propoſed to the Senate to deliberate upon the treaty 


verte-vhich had juſt been concluded. It was declared 
void, as having been made without the authority 
of the Senate and People. The Conſul, not hav- 
ing it in his power to carry the troops he had le- 
vied along with him, becauſe the Tribunes oppoſed 
it, ſet out however for Africa. His army, in 
execution of the treaty, had quitted Numidia. 
He found it in ſuch diſorder and irregularity,” oc- 
caſioned by the licentiouſneſs that prevailed in it, 
that he was afraid to make it march againſt Ju- 
gurtha, though he much deſired it, to obliterate 
the diſgrace of the treaty concluded by his bro- 

thers. | F 
At Rome, however, the Tibune Mamilius 
Limetanus propoſed to the People the decreeing 
of a commiſſion, for informing againſt thoſe, 
who had emboldened Jugurtha to deſpiſe the or- 
ders of the Senate ; who had received money from 
him whilſt Ambaſſadors, or in the command of 
armies; who had reſtored him his elephants and 
deſerters; and laſtly, who had made conventions 
with the enemy concerning war and peace. Many, 
who were under apprehenſions for themſelves or 
their friends, underhand and ſecretly oppoſed this 
law: for to have done it openly, would have been 
to have confeſſed themſelves guilty. But the Peo- 
ple ſhewed an extraordinary — upon this 

co vceaſjon; leſs through zeal and affection for the 
publick good, than hatred for the Nobility, who 
dreaded this law: ſo violent was then the diſſen- 
tion between the two orders. It was therefore 
decreed, that three Commiſſioners ſhould be ap- 
pointed to preſide in preparing the proceedings 
agagainſt all ſuch as ſhould be within the caſes 
5 3 in the law, and to bring them to 


J3caurus 


* 
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Scaurus had ſufficient credit to get himſelf ad- A. N. 643; 


mitted into the number of theſe Commiſſioners, 
though he ought rather to have appeared as one 
of the accuſed, than as one of the judges: but the 
affair was however carried on with no leſs vigour. 


Four perſons of Conſular dignity were condemned, 
Calpurni us, Albinus, Opimius, and C. Cato. 
Neither Salluſt, nor any other author, tells us, 


what part the laſt had acted in the intrigues of Ju- 


ut. 110. 


gurtha. We have already ſeen him condemned 


on account of extortions: but, without making 


much intereſt, only ſlight penalties had been laid 
upon him. On this occaſion he was baniſhed, as 


well as the three others firſt named. There were 
alſo many others condemned of a leſs illuſtrious. 


rank, but however perſons of diſtinction; and in 


|  - particular C. Galba, who was the firſt citizen, in- 
- "veſted with a publick prieſthood, who had been 


found guilty on a criminal accuſation. Theſe 
\ | were a kind of repriſals taken of the Nobility by 


the order of the People, who from the death of 
the Gracchi had not been able to furmount oppreſ- 


popular rumours, and the caprice of the multi- 
tude, had a ſhare in the judgments given upon 


this occaſion. This is not to infer, that all who 
were condemned, were innocent. He has him- 


ſelf particularized the bad dealings of ſome. But 


gteſſion upon the origin of the furious animoſities, 


ſion. It is no wonder, that Cicero exclaims. a- Cic. Brut. 
gainſt theſe condemnations, and treats them as ini- 127. 128. 
quitous ; as Salluſt, who always favours the par- 
ty of People againſt the Nobility, agrees, that 


in general it was the ſpirit of party, that diredded 
the judges, more than the love of juſtice. The 
reader may turn back to the end of the hiſtory of 
the Gracchi, for what we have obſerved concern- 
ing the condemnation of Opimius. 
© © "This event gives Salluſt occaſion to make a di- 


which 


þþ 
a 
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n. 4% which tore the city, and at length became blood 
Ant. C. io. ars. We muſt firſt obſerve, as that bitorian 


has done elſewhere, that the civil diſſentions are as 


ancient in Rome as liberty. But beſides that the 


quarrels of ancient times always terminated with 


moderation and concord, there had been a very 


long calm, in which the two orders perfectly con- 


curred in their endeavours for the publick good. 


That time, which may well be called the Golden 
Age of the Roman Commonwealth, continued 


S. Aust 
reflexion 
apex the 
preſent 

fate of 


Rone. 


from the ſecond Punic war, to the taking of Car- 
thage. The factions then not only began to re- 
vive, but became more violent than ever. It is 
this period Salluſt has in view in the reflexion, 


which I proceed to give the reader. 


« It is, ſays he, only ſome years ſince ers 
&« diviſions aroſe between the Senate and People, 
« and factions carried to the laſt exceſſes on both 
&« ſides: and theſe evils have no other origin than 
tc the leiſure of aer and the abundance of all 
e that men conſider as their greateſt good. Be- 
1 fore the deſtruction. of Carthage, the two bo- 


dies of the State, treating each other without 


« violence and paſſion, were in good intelligence 
e with reſpect to the management of affairs. Nei- 
<« ther the love of glory, nor the deſire of rule 


armed the citizens againſt each other. The 


« fear of the enemy kept every thing within 


_ * bounds. When Rome was no longer under that 


ee check, licentiouſneſs and pride, the uſual effects 


of. proſperity, were introduced into-the city. 


Thus the tranquillity and leiſure, which adver- 
*© fity had made her deſire with ſo much ardor, 
* when ſhe had obtained it, became more fatal to 
her than all the calamities of war. The Nobi- 


* lity on one fide made their preheminence, and 


5 the People on the other their liberty, ſerve as 
pretexts for their unjuſt pretenſions. So bln 
| a | 66 bu 1 
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e whilſt each aĩmed at the maſtery, and 8 — 
« engroſſing all to itſelf, the Commonwealth, ſi- | 
«6 e in a manner between the two factions, 
« was torn in pieces by that diviſion. For the 
* reſt, the party of the Nobility continuing al- 
« vays united, had moſt ſtrength; whereas that 
« of the People, divided into an infinite number 
| & heads, and not Hoving any womangn tie, was 
„ much leſs Both in war and peace, 
„ every thing paſſed "through: the hands of a 
<« ſmall number of the Nobility. They had the 
«diſpoſal of the publick revenues, of the go- 
tc vernments of provinces, the: great offices, ho- 
4 nourable rewards and triumphs. Whilſt che 
« Generals divided the ſpoils: taken from the ene- 
„ my with a few perſons, the People were de- 
“ preſſed under the fatigues of military ſervice, _ 
.< and the miſeries of poverty; and it often hap- 
<< pened, that the fathers or children of ſoldiers, it 
„ they had the misfortune to live in the neigh- 
ce bourhood of the Great, were driven out of their 
& houſes, and deprived of the little lands they 
* had. Thus avidity continually increaſing with - ' 
«© power, knew neither bounds, nor meaſure. 
15 .— thing became the prey of the ſtrongeſt. 
»The Nobility violated the moſt ſacred rules, | 
„ and ſacrificed, all things to the deſire of grati- 
« fying themſelves, till by their exceſſes thex 
4 drew upon en avcngets: out of their own 
60 boſom. 3 
By this Salluſt means the Griechli of whoſe 
views he ſpeaks with great eſteem: and after hav- 
ing related their n e. end, he adds: We 
* muſt own, that the deſire of getting the better 
4 of their 'adverſaries carried them too far, and 
C that they did not act with moderation enough. 
„ For (a) it is better to be worſted with the right, 
le) Sed bona vinci ſatius eſt, quam mala more injuriam chen 7. 
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ac, than to overcome injuſtice by bad means 
FThe Nobility; on their ſide, tyrannically abuſing 

e their victory over the Gracchi, either put tothe 
«ſword, or baniſhed,” a great number of the ci- 

te tizens; and by thoſe violences, made theme 

„ ſelves more dreaded, than they augmented 

* their power. The abſolutely reducing enemies 

at any price whatfoever, and after having fo 

reduced them, exerciſing the utmoſt vengeance 

** poſhble upon them, is what occaſions the ruin 

« of the moſt powerful ſtates .. 

It is remarkable that hiſtorians, as if in con- 

cert, aſcribe the ruin of manners and diſcipline in 

Rome to its too great power, the increaſe of its 

riches, and to luxury, the inevitable conſequence 

of them. They fix the epocha of this fatal change 

at the deſtruction of Carthage. I have repeated 

in the hiſtory of the third Punic war a paſſage 

from Velleius Paterculus, entirely conformable to 

what Salluſt obſerves here. I return now to my 

A. R. 64. Q. CM m MxraITruv s. 
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Wetellus ,-* People (a) began to conceive great hopes of 
3 the war of Numidia, when the conduct of it was 
mond o. given to Metellus. That Conſul had all the qua- 
g-1»/e Nu lities, that can render a man eſtimable: but par- 
17a. ticularly a perfect, and abſolutely incorruptible 
diſintereſtedneſs; the moſt eſſential quality at that 
time againſt ſuch an enemy as Jugurtha, who hi- 
therto had made more uſe of money, than the 
e den en Toad ies 1 Fl 
r In Numidiam proficiſci- avaritia magiſtratuum ante id 
tor, magna ſpe civium, cum tempus in Numidia. noſtræ 
opter artes bonas, tum max - opes contuſæ, hoſtiumque auę- 
ue, quod adverſum divitias tz erant, Son RG 
inyictum animum gerebat' & T: 


ſword 
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ſword for conquering. The choice Metellus made 4, R.. R. 643. 
of two excellent Lieutenant-Generals, Marius and x, ;;, — y | 
Rutilius, confirmed the idea conceived in his Marius for 
favour; and the happy prefages:people formed 8 
themſelves of his ſucceſs. And indeed, the beſt, dee 
concerted deſigns often miſcarry through the: bad 
Choice of officers, when intrigue and cabal directs 
it. We ſhall ſoon give ſome particulars of what 
relates to Marius. We are now going to follow 
the! thread of our hiſtory. 
When Metellus arrived in Africa, he fund the On 51: ar- 
army in a deplorable ſtate, plunged in idleneſs, nh 77 
little inured to war, fearing To danger and la- 4% . re 
bour, more valiant in 3 than action, dread- 77 e- 
ful to the allies, contemptible to the enemy, in 2% difete 
word, without either diſcipline, rules, or obe- - gies 
dience. This diſpoſition of the army gave the 5 
new General more pain, than the number of the 
troops did confidence. Though he knew that 
Rome impatiently expected the news of what paſ- _ 
{ed in Africa, he however reſolved not to begin 
the operations of the war, till he had reformed 
the army according to the rules of the ancient diſ- 
cipline. He (a) acted in this like a man of ſupe- 
rior genius, obſerving a wiſe medium between ex- 
ceſſive rigout, and popular indulgence. 
The firſt orders which he gave, were in reſpect 
to retrench whatever conduced to intem perance 
and effeminaey. He forbade his ſoldiers to have 
either ſlaves or carriage · horſes in the camp or upon 
a march; ſervants to follow it; and all perſons 
whatſoever to ſell. eicher * bread or meat on | 


# 4 — 


2 (a) Sed in a cadificultate Mo. AY 1 mo- 

tellum non minùs, quam in re- deratum. 

bus hoſlilibus, magnum & ſa- Ever y Noldier' carried tors 

pientem virum funſe compe- for Fares or fifteen duyi, and 

rior: tanta temperantia inter ground, and made bread of it 
15 himſelf, C0009 299496 jj, 
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A. R. b44.dreft, within the camp. As to every thing elſe, 
an 3 he reduced it, 1 as poſſible, to the Bapiy 
| neceſſary. He did not keep his troops long in 
one place. He made them countermarch, and 
incamp and decamp continually. He obliged 
them to intrench themſelves with as much care, as 
if they had always been in view of the enemy. 
He often relieved the guards, which he viſited in 

perſon with his principal officers, to keep ever 

body in their duty. In marching, he was ſ 

every where, in the front, the centre, the rear; 
taking care that the ſoldiers ſhould keep their 
ranks, march always under their colours, and carry 

both their arms and proviſions. (a) By this means, 
he ſoon re-eſtabliſhed diſcipline, making uſe of 

an admirable principle; rather to prevent, than 
puniſh faults. 9 . 
Fagurtha When Jugurtha was informed how Metellus be- 
my I haved, he was exceedingly anxious. Beſides 
falls, ub; Which, he had been told from Rome, that preſents 
engages would be of no effect with that General. That 
them to di- reſource failing, which had hitherto been of ſuch 
1 — ſr ſervice to him, it was neceſlary to try other me- 
ter,  thods. He ſent Deputies to Metellus, who aſked 
FEY no other conditions but life for that Prince and his 
children, adding, that for the reſt he ſubmitted en- 
tirely to the Roman People. The Conſul had al- 
ready experienced, that there was no truſt to be 
repoſed in the Numidians, who were naturally ca- 
pricious, inconſtant, and treacherous. He thought, 
that with a deceitful perfidious Prince, it was al- 
lowable to uſe fraud and ſtratagem. He ſounded 
his Deputies ſeparately, and finding them all in- 
clined to do what he deſired, he propoſed, and 
effectually perſwaded them, to deliver up Jugur- 


J 


(a) Ita prohibendo à delictis magis, quam viadicaado exercis 


dam brevi confirmavit. 
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tha to him alive or dead. This conduct was little al 642. 

generous, and ſhews that in the times, of which mw 

ve are ſpeaking, the moſt deſerving perſons had 

ſome tincture of the corruption of manners. Me- 

tellus, the better to cover his deſign, gave the 

' Deputies a favourable anſwer in publick, and 

room to amuſe their maſter with good hopes. 

Some days after he ſet out from the Roman Merellue 
province, that is the part of Africa ſubject to the u, 
Romans, and marched his army into Numidia, my 
He found every thing there in the fame ſtate, as midia 
if there had been no war: no houſes abandoned, withatur- 
the flocks and herds with their keepers, the hüf. ace e, 
bandmen in the midſt of their fields, and het on: 
Prince's officers coming from the towns and vil- 

lages to offer corn and proviſions, and do every 
thing they ſhould be commanded, Metellus, not- 
withſtanding, ſpared nothin of his vigilance. 
He marched in the ſame order, and was no 
leſs upon his guard, than if the enemy were in 
view. In a word, he took all poſſible precautions, 
knowing that theſe appearances of peace might 
cover ſtratagems and ambuſcades. And indeed 
Jugurtha was of ſuch ability and art, that it was 
520 to ſay, whether he was more to be truſted at 
a diſtance, than when near; —_— he made _ 
openly, or ſeemed to defire peac ; 

Metellus continued his march, * arrived near 
a city called Vacca. It was the greateſt place of 
trade in all Numidia. He put a gariſon into it, 
either to take the advantage of the place, ot to 
know, by that ſtep, the real Borg nartcns of Ju- 
gurtha. 

However, new envoys came perpetu ally mond 7 
that Prince, who earneſtly ſollicited peace, and, Vomſulf ? 
as. before, offered to ſurrender every thing to the am, 
Romans; provided they would grant himſelf and” f fo 


his children their hves. The Conſul received them j;,.- „ 
go". * as arm. 
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A. K 643, as he had the firſt ; that is, perſwading them to. 
A betray their maſter; after which he ſent them back 
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to Jugurtha, without either promiſing or refuſing 
him peace: and, in the intervals, 5 | 
the ſucceſs of what he had negotiated with theſe. 
envoys. 4 * 
The artful Tugartha perceived. that 78 own 
5 example was followed againft himſelf, and that he 
+. was attacked with his own arms, that i is, by ſtra · 
tagem and deceit; as in reality Metellus's words 
did not agree with his actions; and at the ſame 
time he was given hopes of peace, a cruel war 
was made againſt him. He therefore determined, 
as he had no other ne to defend himſelf with 
arms. 

He aſſembled numerous — and obſervin 
25 the march of the Romans, poſted himſelf ſo as to 

be able to attack them with advantage. When 
they came to a battle, the Numidians had the ſu- 
periority at firſt from the ſituation of the place, 
where they lay in 5 but the Romans ſoon 
reſumed cour The King and the Conſul 
ſhewed all the — — and ability that could be 
expected from two of the greateſt Captains of 
thoſe times. Metellus had the ſuperior valour of 
the ſoldiers on his, ſide, but the diſadvantage of 
the place. Every thing favoured Jugurtha, ex- 
cept the nature of his troops, which were much 
inferior to the Roman legions. At length valour 
prevailed, and the. Conſul remained maſter of the 
field of battle. At the ſame time, and at a ſmall 
diſtance from thence there was another action be- 
tween Bomilcar and Rutilius, and with the ſame 
ſucceſs; ſo that the Romans were entirely victo- 
rious. 

Metellus incamped four days upon the place 
where he had given battle. He took care of the 
N wounded, honoured thoſe with gifts who had 

| diſtinguiſhed | 
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diſtinguiſned themſelves in the action, highly 4. 75 643˙ 
praiſed the whole army, and exhorted the rags * 
do finiſn the campaign with the ſame courage; 
that they had done enough in reſpect to 
victory, and that all that remained was to gather A 
the ſpoils, which were the juſt reward of it. 
Forever, he ſent out ſpies to know where Ju-5 


gurtha was, what his deſigns might'be, what re- = 
mainder of troops he had, and what aſpect they new arg. 
had after his defeat. They brought advice, that 
he was retired into places eovered with woods, and 
of difficult acceſs ; and that he was raiſing an army 
there more numerous than the firſt, but little in- 
ured to war, and compoſed of huſbandmen and 
| thepherds,” It is no wonder, that he was reduced 
to make new levies. Amongſt the Numidians- 
enly thoſe who formed the King's guards, follow- 
ed kim in the defeat. All he reſt diſperſed as 
23 thought fit, without being deemed criminal; 
for that was the cuſtom of the nation. 
When Metellus ſaw, that he was oo: the point Merellvs 
of being obliged to begin a war again, in whichr#i the = 
he. would have enemies to deal with, who always e 
took advantages from the knowledge they had of 
the country, and who even, when defeated, loſt 
leſs than the victors; he conceived, that it was 
neceflary for him to change his plan, and not to 
come to a battle. But he entered the richeſt pro- 
. „ of Numidia, ravaged the whole flat coun- 
, took and burnt abundance of towns and 
| caliles little fortified and without garriſons, put 
all ro the ſword that were capable of bearing 
arms; and for the teſt he abandoned every thing 
to be plundered by the ſoldiers. The terror which 
| he ſpread by theſe cruel hoſtilities, occaſioned E 
| to by ſent him from all parts. Corn. ane 
munitions of all kinds were ſent him in abundance Se 0 
% e 
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A. R. 643 according to his order and Roman garriſons 
Ant, C. 109: dere received every vhermmee. 
© Pugurtha Iugurtha, more rertified.by this new manner of 
arise, making war, than the defeat which had preceded 
_ 1 however did not loſe. courage, and had recourſe 
army. to his uſual ſtratagems. He left the greateſt part 
of his army in his camp, and with the flower: of 
his Cavalry, followed Metellus in the rear. The 
better to ſurprize him, he marched in the night, 
and through by-ways, ſo that whilſt the Romans 
believed him far diſtant, and were diſperſed in 
great numbers about the country, he fell ſuddenly 
upon them with great vigour, Moſt of them were 
unarmed. He killed many, and took a great num- 
ber of priſoners: Then with as much circumſpection 
asvalour, he retreated to the neighbouring hills with 
his Numidians, accordingto che deſign he had ſorm- 
ed, and thg orders he had given before the battle. 
Great joy Whilſt | this paſſed, the news of the Conſul's 
at Rowe firſt ſucceſs arrived at Rome. It was heard with 
For the great joy, that Metellus had reinſtated the ancient 
— diſcipline in his army; that he had gained a vic- 
over Ju- tory in a diſadvantageous poſt; that he was in 
gurtla. poſſeſſion of the enemy's! country; and that Ju- 
| gurtha, ſo elate before from the defeat of. Aulus, 
now ſaw himſelf reduced to ſeek his ſafety in de- 
ſerts and by flight. It was decreed by the Senate, 
that ſolemn ans ſhould be made to the 
gods, and the whole city raiverſally praiſed the 
merit of Metellus. 
New wiigi- 5; Th made the Conſul. more intent upon his 
lance of the duty. He knew that glory generates envy. The 
Dufte more reputation he acquired, the more he labou- 
2 or tht red to ſuſtain it. He made haſte to terminate the 
— war ; but however took no falſe meaſures wy > 
impatience, and gave the enemy no room to 
advantages. Since Jugurtha's laſt ſurprize, he did 
not ſuffer his troops to ſtraggle. When it, was 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary to bring in forage ot ; proviſions, thoſe A. 2 
who were ſent for them, were always ſupported by 
a good body of infantry with all the cavalry. He 
had divided his forces: he commanded one part 
of them himſelf, and gave the other to Marius. 
Thus there were always two bodies of troops, at 
a ſmall diſtance from each other. They joined, 
when it was neceſſary to give battle; but without 
that, they kept different routes, in order to carry 
terror and a into a greater extent of coun- 
try. For the reſt, they burnt every thing in the 
country, and ſcarce oe themſelves the trouble to 
dem r 
ugurtha followed the Rbmans upon the hills, Jugurtba 
E times and places for attacking n. fr 

wich advantage. He laid waſte the 2 mi 5 

wherever he foreſaw the enemy were to paſs. He 
burnt the forage, and ſpoiled the water of the 
ſprings, which are very rare in theſe regions. He 
ſometimes incommoded Metellus, and ſometimes 
Marius. He charged their rear - guards from time 
to time, and immediately after regained his hills. 
He made feints of ſometimes attacking one body, 
and then the other. » Thus, without hazarding a 
battle in form, he kept them in continual alarm, 
inceſſantly harraſſing thee, and breaking all their 
+ meaſures.” | 

The Conful finding himſelf. fatigued, by the Metellur 

ſtratagems of the Numidian, was obliged. to think * 2 phy 
of coming again to a battle. But Jugurtha in- 246 
duſtriouſly avoided it. To force him to it, Me- 
tellus reſolved to attack Zama, a very ſtrong place, 
ſituated in the weſtern part of Numidia; con- 
ceiving, chat Jugurtha would at any rate prevent 
the taking of ſo important a place, which might 
bring on an action. That Prince, having diſ- 
covered the Conſal's deſign by deſerters, marched 
with ſo much diligence, that he was there before 
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; = 693-him. He went to Zara to exhort the inhabitants 
Wo to make a good defence; and to reinforce their 
© garriſon, he left them all the Roman deſerters in 
his army, entirely relying on their fidelity, be- 
cauſe they could expect no quarter from Metellus. 
Beſides this, he promiſed the 3 of that great 
_ City, that, at the proper time, he would not fail to 
1 come to their aid with powerful forces. 
After having thus given his orders, he retired 
into places out of the common way, watching the 
motions of the enemy. He was informed, that 
Marius was detatched from the groſs of the army 
with ſome cohorts to fetch in corn, and convoy it 
to the camp. He fell ſuddenly upon him. But 
the valour of the Roman troops, and good con- 
duct of their commander, prevented Saunen | 
| and Ju gurtha miſſed his aim. 
Marius arrived before Zamah. It was a city fi 
tuated in a plain, leſs fortified by nature than art, 
but well furniſhed with all things necſſary for ſuſ- 
tainig ſiege. Metellus inveſted it, and having 
E ch of his Lieutenant Generals, he aſſaulted 
the. place. The Roman array, according to cuſ- 
tom, began by raiſing great cries on a ſudden, and 
on all ſides. The Numidians were not daunted by 
them. They ſeemed. prepared to make a good 
defeyce, The attack was 3 The Romans 
diſcharged abundance of darts and ſlones. Some- 
times they endeavoured to ſap the wall, and ſome- 
times to ſcale it. They were eager to join the 
enemy, and come to blows with them. The be- 
ſieged, on their ſide, ſhowered great pieces of 
\- None, beams, javelins, and melted pitch mixed 
1 with ſulphur upon them. Such of the Romans, 
IS who kept at a diſtance through fear, were not ſafe 
from wounds. Darts either diſcharged with 
_— the and, or- * machines of war, reached them 
every 
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danger with the moſt valiant, but not the glory. 


ſuddenly on to attack the Roman camp, where Renan 


nothing was leſs expected, and having puſhed the. 
guar d he forced the gates. The troops were ſoon 


in diſorder. Many were killed and wounded. 


The greateſt part fled. Metellus, who was aſ- 


ſaulting the place with ardour, hearing the noiſe 
of fighting behind him, immediately faced about, 
and ſaw the troops flying towards him. He in- 


ſtantly detatched all the cayalry to the camp, and 


made Marius follow with part of the Latin infan- 
try. Jugurtha, on their approach, retired, 


The next day, Metellus, before he gave a new 


aſſault to the place, poſted all his Horſe around 


the lines: he thence advanced to Zama. Jugur- 
tha returned to the charge. But as preparations | 


had been made to give him a good reception, his 
attack did not interrupt the aſſault, which the Ro- 
mans were giving the place, who fought at the 


ſame time on both ſides with vigour. The be - 
ſieged from the top of the walls ſaw all that paſſed 


round the lines, and with anxiety watched the ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages of Jugurtha. Marius, 
who remarked this from the ſide where he com- 
manded, deſiring entirely to turn their attention to 


* . 


the object upon which it already was partly fixed, 


for ſome time abated the efforts of his ſoldiers, as 
if deſpairing of ſucceſs. Then on a ſudden he 
cauſed the ladders to be planted, and attacked the 
walls with more vigour. than ever. The Romans 


had almoſt carried the parapet, when the inhabi- 


tants poured a ſtorm of ſtones, fire, and. darts 
upon them. This was not all. Some of the lad- 


(a) Parique periculo, ſed fama impari boni atque ignavi 
erant. FFT n Kel Boa | 5 0 2 
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Whilſt they were fighting in this manner around gurl 
the walls of the city, Jugurtha well attended came-zracks the 
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every where. (a) Thus the cowardly ſhared the 2.18 
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20 — ders being broke, thoſe who were on them were 
© "daſhed to pieces in their fall, and the reſt got off 
as well as they could, moſt of them wounded. 
Night put an end to this aſſault, and alſo obliged 
Jugurtha to reti ]?˙é8è inks 
The Cinſal Metellus conſidering, that the ſummer drew 
raiſes the towards an end; that the city ſeemed ſtill in a 
free of condition to defend itſelf a great while; and that 
JIugurtha fought only by ſkirmiſhes- and ambuſ- 
cades; reſolved to raiſe the ſiege. He put gar- 
riſons into the cities, that had revolted from the 
King; after which he went into winter quarters 
in _ Roman province, upon the frontier of Nu- 
._ CORAL {115.4 $f an, | 11 Hh5Y4..9 
Duringthe He did not devote this interval to idleneſs and 
eee pleaſures, as other Generals often did: and keep- 
7s bring ing Jugurtha always in view, he formed new de- 
over vb ſigns for effectually putting an end to the war. He 
eonfidents would have been highly praiſe-worthy, if he had 
ARS Z employed only honourable - methods. But we 
have ſeen, that he was not ſcrupulous in that point. 
Every means for ſucceeding was juſt to him. He 
therefore propoſed to ſurprize an enemy, he could 
not reduce by force; and in order to that, to 
bring over thoſe, in whom he placed moſt confi- 
dence, and to engage them to betray him. Bo- 
milcar, who was the intimate confident of the 
King, ſeemed to Metellus more capable of ſerving 
him in his deſign, than any other. He cauſed 
propoſals to be made to him: he had even a ſecret 
interview with him: and as that Numidian had 
actually incurred the juſtice of Rome, been pro- 
ſecuted as a criminal, as we have ſaid above, for 
the murther of Maſſiva, and had eſcaped by 
flight, the Conſul promiſed him, that if he would 
deliver up Jugurtha alive or dead, the. Senate 
would not only pardon his crime, but aſſure to him 
the poſſeſſion of his whole eſtate. Bomilcar ſut- 
. o + dM 7 | fered 
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fered himſelf to be calily perſuaded ; l. his — — 
genius was naturally inclined to perfidy, or that : 
he feared on the concluding. of a peace, his pu- 
niſhment would be one of the conditions. 

He therefore did not let lip: the firſt. occaſion 7 be King 
that offered. One day perceiving Jugurtha anx- 3 
ious, about the preſent ſtate, of his affairs, he ac- ,,/z1r; te 
coſted him, and with tears in his eyes conjured /arrender 
him, to take pity on himſelf, his children and 4% diſcre. 
« the whole Numidian nation, who had ſerved Ron SO, 
e him ſo well. He repreſented to him, that the 
d events of all their — had been fatal to 
<« them; that the country was laid waſte ; that 
ee great numbers had been killed and taken pri- 

46 7 oners; and that the whole kingdom-was either 
«© impoveriſhed or ruined. That he had made 
0 ſufficient proof of the valour of his people, and 
e ſufficiently tried fortune. That in a word, it 
was to be. feared, whilſt he was deliberating, | 
<< that the Numidians would chuſe for themſelves, 
and. make an accommodation.“ 
Jugurtha heſitated no longer. He diſpatched 
Deputies to declare, that the King made an en- 
tire ſubmiſſion, and reſigned without condition, 
both himſelf and his kingdom to the faith and 
diſcretion of Metellus. The Conſul immediately 
aſſembled all the perſons. of the order of the Se- 
nators, who were then with him: and in the coun- 
cil, which he held according to cuſtom, with 
them, and ſome others, whoſe preſence he thought 
proper at this deliberation, it was decreed; that 
Jugurtha ſhould paytwo hundred thouſand paunds 
_ weight of ſilver, about five hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling; that he ſhould deliver up all his 
elephants, with a certain quantity of arms and 
horſes. When this was executed, Metellus again 
ordered him to ſend him all the deſerters in chains. 
Moſt of them were _ delivered up: the 
4 | 


reſt, 
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ae. 643- reſt, aſſoon as they were informed, that Fugr 


tha intended to ſurrender himſelf, had ape © to 
King Bocchus in Mauritania. They had done 


wiſely. For Metellus roſe upon the rigour uſually 


Though 

deprived 
of every 
thing, he 
reſumes 
arms. 


exerciſed againſt deſerters by the Romans. Many 
of them, as Appian tells us, he cauſed to be fixed 
in the ground to their middles, and in that condi- 
tion to ſerve as marks for arrows and darts, and 
then to have fires made aroend them, whilſt they 
were ſtill alive. | 
When Jugurtha had vu derpivedi in this man- 
ner of money, men, and arms, the conful fent to 
him, to come in perſon and receive the orders, 
which were to be given him. At that moment, 
all the horror of his paſſed crimes preſenting itſelf 
to his imagination, he began to fear, that the Ra- 
mans would inflift the puniſhment upon him he 
deſerved. Full of cel ſad thoughts, he was 
ſeized with terrible agitations and confuſion of 
mind. There was no retreat from the diſtreſs to 
which he ſaw himſelf reduced. To reſume arms 


after all the blows he had ſuſtained, and in the 


defenceleſs condition he was in, ſeemed of all 


things the leaſt practicable. The thoughts alone 
of the wretched ſtate into which he was about to 
fall, from the throne into ſlavery, made him 
tremble. After having paſt ſome days in theſe 
crue] uncertainties, he * en e 4 to re- 


| new the War. 
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Jugurtha prepared for war with great attention, 4. N 444. 
ib lofing a moment's time. He aſſembled Aa. „ 
his troops; endeavoured, either by hope or fear, ehre 
to bring back the places, which had quitted his r ar. 
party, to their duty; put thoſe which had not re- 
volted into a condition of defence; cauſed the old 
arms to be mended, and new to be bought; ſolli- 
cited the ſlaves of the Romans, and even the ſol- 
diers, with money; and ſpared nothing that could 
conduce to a good defenſſe. 8 | 
We have ſaid, that Metellus, in the beginning fog inha- 
of the preceding campaign, put a garriſon into 3 
Vacca. The principal inhabitants, at the King's /a:-e the 
_ earneſt requeſt, beſides having always been Renan 
well diſpoſed in rear to him, formed a copſpi- Carr . 
racy againſt the Rymans. It broke out upon the 
day of - a ſolemn feſtival, - when all the city were 
making merry, and the burghers had invited all 
the officers of the garriſon to entertainments. 
The maſſacre was general. All the Roman offi- | i 
cers and ſoldiers in the place were butchered. Only _ 
Turpilius, the governour of the city, found means 3 
to eſcape. . ee 1 
The news of this maſſacre extremely afflicted 74;: city is 
Metellus. He ſet out at ſun- ſet with the legion bt to fre 
that was with him in winter quarters, and all his by Metellas 
Numidian cavalry. The deſire of revenging ſo : 
cruel a treachery; and the hopes of plunder, made 
them ſupport the fatigue of a forced march with 
great ſpirit. ' They arrived about three in the 
morning before the city, which expected nothing 
ſo little. The puniſhment in a manner trod upon 
the heels of the crime. Every thing was put to 
fire and ſword. The place, which was very rich, 
was abandoned to the ſoldiers. Turpilius was then 
cited before the council of war, as ſuſpected of 
treaſon, and holding intelligence with the inhabi- 


tants of Vacca, who had ſpared him, The 75 
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644 was not in his favour: and he deferded himſelf 
68. i. Accordingly, though he was the particular 


friend of Metellus, who did his utmoſt to ſave . 


him, he was condemned to be whipt with rods, 
and to loſe his head. 


It was on this occaſion, that the miſunderſtand- | 


ing between Marius and Metellus broke out. Ma- 


rius was violent for the condemnation of Turpi- 


lus, only becauſe the General protected him. And | 


ſome time after, the innocence of that unfortunate 


officer appearing, when every body declared the 


ſhare they had in the Proconſul's grief, Marius 
took a malicious pleaſure in inſulting him, and 
boaſting of having drawn the wrath; of the | 
avengers of the violated rights of en n 
the Mad of Metellus. | 


Origin of The * origin of this enmity was of a prior 


- * date. Marius, who was conſcious of his ſuperior 
Wen 


merit, with which he united unbounded ambition, 


2 Me. When Metellus had choſe him one of his Lieute- 


nant-Generals, did not conſider himſelf as obliged. 
to the Conſul for an important employment, but 
as placed by fortune on a great theatre, where his 


_ talents might ſhine forth, and raiſe him to what- 


ever was higheſt : and inſtead of labouring like 


the other officers for the General's glory, he took 


no pains but for his own; endeavouring to ac- 
quire eſteem, and to turn the eyes of the army 

upon himſelf, in order thereby to raiſe himſelf to 
the Conſulſhip, which was the height of his wiſhes. 


YE, believe it will not be diſagreeable to the reader, 


«if after Plutarch, I give in this place a brief ac - 
count of the firſt years, and riſe Of à man, who is 
going to have à great and illuſtrious part in our 
| hiſtory, and is equally famous for his virtues . 
vices, for proſperity and adverſity. 


* Thi ; Gecount of the beginnings of Marin, is the Ae, 392 
Marius 
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Marius was, as ever) body knows, a ſoldier of A. N. 8.62 
— born * of very indigent and obſcure pa- El. Trang 
rents. The place of his birth was Arpinum, or 
ſome village in the territory of that city. He 
paſſes in hiſtory for a. native of Arpinum; and 
Cicero, who was of the ſame town, in more than 
one place, takes great honour to himſelf from ſuch 
a countryman, and boaſts the glory of his native 
city, which had given two Celiverers to the — i de 
monwealth, Marius and himſelf. . 11 . 
The education of Marius ſuited ** fortune of Hi: educa- 
his parents. They worked for their living, as he tion and 
alſo (a) did, during the firſt years of his youth, as barader. 
a day labourer in huſbandry. It is eaſy to judge | 
from thence, that he had no tincture of the Greek 
letters: and afterwards, when he was / ſettled at 
Rome, he affected to deſpiſe what he did not un- 
derſtand. Engroſſed by the ambition of power, 
he even thought it ridiculous to ſtudy the arts-and 
ſciences of a people, who were actually in ſubjec- 
tion to a foreign yoke. He had, however, ſays 
Plutarch, great need to ſacrifice to the Grecian 
graces and mules: and if he had learnt by the ſtu- 
dy of philoſophy and the polite. arts, to ſoften the 
ferocity of his character, and to moderate his paſ- 
ſions, he would not have diſhonoured the moſt 
glorious military exploits, and the moſt i important 
ſervices rendered his country, by perpetrating cru- 
elties and barbarities, that give horror only to hear 
him named. But even in the moſt ſhining and 
moſt glorious times of his life, a kind of ruſticity 
and ferocity was always remarkable in him. He 


pyillius is the only one 1 wwith binſilf ; for. elſebere 
"know," that makes Marius de- (1. ii. c. 128.) be gives him an 
Scended from Roman Knights (I. obſcure and unknown origin. | 
it. c. 22.) Nor does he agree | 
(a) Alpinus alius Volſcorum in monte ſolebat 
Poſcere n alieno laſſus aratro. Juv. at. 8. 
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4. R. 644. had all the good as well as all the bad of a ruſtick 
Ace education. His manners were always rude and 
groſs: but he (a) was ſober, auſtere, inured to 
labour and fatigue, deſpiſing riches and pleaſures, 
and only greedy of glory. As to the probity aſ- 
cribed to him by Salluſt, he could only have de- 
ſerved that praiſe by the regularity of his man- 
gers. For he never knew either integrity, ſinceri- 
tp, or gratitude, when the purſuit of his views 
were in queſtion. He was a man that had but 
-* one paſſion, the deſire of aggrandiging himſelf, to 
8 he never made any ſcruple to ſacrifice every 
9 It was this ambition that made him quit the 
hi: fr Plow, to take up the profeſſion of arms, by which 
campai e was in hopes of raiſing himſelf. He had the 
under *i- good-fortune to be formed by a great maſter. He 
— pray made his firſt campaigns at the ſiege of Numan- 
acquires tia, under Scipio Africanus. That great man, 
bis efteem. who ſpared no pains to know his ſoldiers, and had 
the greateſt penetration with the moſt unerring 
judgment, diſtinguiſhed young Marius from the 
.reſt, He obſerved, that he gave more readily 
than any one into all the reformations he made in 
his camp, and the re-eſtabliſhment of diſcipline, 
He was a witneſs of his bravery on an ' occaſion, 
wherein Marius killed an enemy in his fight.” In 
conſequence he attached him to himſelf by praiſes 
and honourable rewards : and it is even ſaid, that 
Scipio being one day at ſupper with, ſeveral offi- 


cers, the diſcourſe happening to turn upon Gene- 


rals, one of the company, either to make his court 

to him, or in ſimple ſincerity, aſked him, who. 

was the perſon capable of ſucceeding him ? Sci- 

Pio, ſtriking Marius foftly on the ſhoulder, ſaid, 

() Induſtria probitagm—— victor, tantummodo gloriz a- 

| animus*lubidinis & divitiarum vidus. Sa/left, Ns 
; „ Perbapt 
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Perhaps this will be the man. If this fact be true, 2 f 
it undoubtedly proves, as Plutarch obſerves, a great 


ared ſo great, and in the perſon who from the 
ſo well of the future. The 
hiſtorian adds, that this ſaying of Scipio's was 
catched up by Marius as an oracle, ee | 
his courage, and emboldened him to enter the path. | 
that led to honours and offices. | 
Ele was at firſt Tribune of the ſoldiers: And Hei cr: 
Salluſt (a) obiEwes, that when he was choſen into 5 "Bp. 
that office by the people, his actions alone ſolli- 4. 
cited in his favour. For he had appeared much 
more in camps and armies, than in the Forum; 
and moſt of thoſe, who voted for him, did not o 
much as know him by ſight. | 
He afterwards became tribune of the People Und ofter: | 
the 633d year of Rome, not without having be- ard 
fore experienced a N according to Valerius eh * 
Maximus, who even ſays, that he had received y ws. 
the ſame affront in his little town of Arpinum, 31 5 8 
where he could not obtain any municipal office. 
But nothing was capable of diſconcerting him; 
and the conſciouſneſs of his own merit, joined 
with his ambition, ſupported him againſt all the 
events that were moſt capable of diſcouraging him. 
He was aſſiſted in obtaining the office of Tribune, 
by the credit of one Metellus, to whoſe: houſe 
himſelf and his forefathers had been attached many 
yours.” 


Sallust (3) fays, chat in all the inferior offices, 


(a) Stipendiis faciupdie, non 


Græca facundia, neque urba- 
nis munditiis ſeſe exercuit— - 


Ergo ubi primùm Tribunatum 


militarem à populo petit, ple- 


riſque faciem ejus ignoranti- 
| bu, facile 188 rather non 


| notus per omais tribus decla- 


ratur. 


beretur. 


(3) Semper in poteflaibus 
eo modo agitabat, ut ampli- 
ore quam n ener 


throng gk 
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* tee through which Marius paſſed; he acted ſo, as to 
8. new himſelf worthy of the greateſt, T his he 
paäarticularly coüfmed in his Tribuneſhip, in 
which he acted with a a dignity, conſtancy, and 
loftineſs above his preſent condition and fortune. 
His great exploits afterwards, and moſt ſplendid 
proſperity, could ſcarce have inſpired him with a 
more noble pride. 
He paſſes @ He propoſed a law; which ;nfliured a few pre- 
— 3 caution againſt cabals in the aſſemblies of the 
ing 3 People, and in the manner of giving ſuffrages. | 
pofition of This law diſpleaſed the Senators, whole eredit it 
the Senate. ſeemed to abridge ; and the Conſul Cotta paſſed a 
decree in the Senate, for citing Marius to give rea- 
ſons for his conduèt. He obeyed, and appeared 
before that auguſt aſſembly, not as à ſubaltern, 
that was to juſtify himſelf before ſuperiors, but as 
a maſter, that gives the law; and declared to the 
Conſul, that, if the decree which had juſt” paſſed, 
were not cancelled, he would commit him to 
priſon. They were not much' terrified by that 
menace, and Metellus, who gave his opinion firſt, 
ſeconded the Conſul. ' Upon that Marius made 
his Serjeant enter, and ordered him to ſeize Me- 
tellus, and carry him to priſon.” Metellus im- 
plored the aid of the other Tribunes, but ineffec- 
tually. The Senate was obliged to give way, and 
the law paſſed. This vigorous action did the 
Tribune great honour: and the People conſidered 
him as a defender, ready to eſpouſe their party on 
all occaſions againſt the Senate. They were miſ- 
taken; and had ſoon proof of it. 
W One of his Collegues brought on a law for diſ- 
vents a ttibutions of corn to the citizens. Marius roſe up 
large againſt this largeſs, and continuing firm to the 
wry c, laſt. prevented the law from being paſſed. By 
legues ava, this conduct he made himſelf equally eſteemed 
| or br ng by both parties, as not ſeeking to pleaſe either the 
he people one 


* 


5 folely i in view. 
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one or the other, and haring the: Publick 80004; K 
After the Tribunedhäp, he ſtood for Curulle He loſes 
AEdile. But, as (a) Valerius Maximus obſerves, bis electias 
he could only make his way into the Senate mo 15 
dint of ſuffering many repulſes. The adventure 
is ſingular, and without example. When he ſaw 
he was upon the point of loſing the Curule Ædile- 
ſhip, he renounced. it through neceſſity. But the 
ſame day the Plebeian Ædiles were elected. He 
offered himſelf for this ſecond charge inferior to 
the other: and was again rejected. Thus he was 
the only Roman, that had ever experienced two 

repulſes in one day. He however loſt nothing of 

his haughtineſs or hopes, and ſoon after food Sor 
the Pretorſhip.- 


He was not rejected; but Was very near it. Heis ele. 


For of the ſix Prætors, which were elected, hee“ Pretor 

was the laſt choſen, and not without great diffi- 7 f 
Jew He was preſently after accuſed of cabal- 7 i, %. 

ling. I have ſpoke above of Caſſius Sobaco, who cu/ed of 

was noted by the Cenſors on this occaſion, As toc-nvafrg- 

Marius, he ſupported the hazards of a trial with 

his uſual loftineſs. - The accuſers having demand- 

ed, that Herennius ſhould be heard as a witneſs, 

the latter pretended, that he ought to be diſpenced _. 

with, as Marius and his relations were his clients. 

It was the intereſt of the accuſed to ſuffer the 

thing to paſs in this manner without noiſe; and 

to ſpare himſelf a witneſs againſt him. But That 

his pride could not admit. He roſe up, and de- 

clared, he was not any perſon's client, from the 

moment he had been a magiſtrate, This howe- 

wy as Plutareh remarks, was not ſtrictly true, ; 


| (a) Patientif een irrupit — in n quam venit. 
Pal. Max. vi. 9. 3 * 


For 
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Ae, it For only the curule officers diſcharged clients 
” from their dependence upon their patrons. Now ꝗ‚ 
Marius had not yet filled a Curule chair. How- 
ever it were, the affair at firſt went very much 
againſt him. But at laſt, the judges being divided 
in their ſuffrages, he thereby eſcaped condemnati- 
— and continued in poſſeſſion of the Præ- 
0 ID. | | 11 | | 
He exerciſe it the 637th year of Rome with 
no great reputation. The next year he was ſent 
into Hiſpania ulterior, where he chaſed ſome troops 
of robbers. dean bat e gd! 
At his return to Rome, as he had neither 
riches nor eloquence, he wanted the two adyan- 
tages, which at that time attracted moſt conſide- 
ration. However, the virtues of - ancient times, 
which were ſeen to ſhine out in him, a lofty ſoul, 
a courage ſuperiour to all fatigue and danger, a 
perfect ſimplicity in his way of living, and, in a 
word, his ieverity of manners, did not fail to 
make him honoured; He married at this time, 
and made a good alliance, his wife being Julia, 
who was Cæſar's Aunt; and this was the firſt en- 
gagement that brought Cæſar into the popular 
| action, 4% afet 6 E 
— 1. Plutarch gives us here a remarkable inſtance of 
bearing Marius's courage in ſuffering pain. He had 
pain. ſwollen veins (varices) which disfigured his legs, 
and reſolved to have them cut. In conſequence 
he nad one of them treated by a ſurgeon, whom 
he would not permit to tie him, and ſuffered the 
operation without moving, or cry ing out in the 
.leaft, with a calm countenance and profound ſi- 
lence. The pain was however cruel, (ſome ſay it 
" Tvas ſearing with bot irons) and he would not . 
_ . ſuffer the ſurgeon to operate upon the other leg, 
ſaying, that the cure was not worth —_— 
n Thus, 


— 


+ 
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Fhuis, ſays (a) Cicero; he bore pain like a Me R, A 


of coutage bur thought it was not conſiſtent with 


human nature to ſuffer it unneceſſarily out of | 


Choice. 9091) 6.25.7 „bel sr. 


Marius had paſſed are years ſince his Prætor- 


a without making any new advances towards 


fortune: The queſtion with him now was to at- 


tain the Conſulſhip. But the Nobility barred the 
entrance to it againſt new men. They ſometimes 


permitteck them to ſhare in the other offices: but 


they reſerved this ſupreme dignity to themſelves, 
which they would have thought diſgraced, if it had 
fallen intò the hands of a man Sn n birth. 
Metellus, againſt his intention, ſupp lied 


Marius , 
with the meatis of forcing*this barrier. by making chaſes bim 


him hisLuitucehant-Geheral in the army of Numi- bis Licu- 


dia. This was putting him into his own element: tenant Ge- 
and in this employment he behayed in the moſt pro- 8 


His con- 


per manner to deſerve univerſal eſteem and admi-4 5s 
ration. No labour or danger, though” ever ſo thatOffce: 


great, were capable: of diſmaying him; nor an ay 
uſeful funſtion, ſo low and minute, as to be di 
dained bychim. He tobk place of all His own 


rank by prudence, and ſuperiority of views, and 


for ſimplicity in eating and drinking, and patience 


in fatigues; vyed with the meaneſt of the ſol- 


diers : and thereby he made himſelf extremely 
beloved. For, fea % Plutarch, nothing con- 


ſoles thoſe; who ate ig to undergo great fas 
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4. R. 644. tigues, like ſeeing others ſhare voluntary in them. 
nt. O. 108. Ihis in ſome meaſure removes their neceſſity and 
conſtraint. Accordingly the moſt agreeable of all 
ſights to the Roman ſoldiers, was a mo 
brown bread with them, lying upon leaves, an 
lending a hand in opening a trench; or fixing the 
paliſades. They did not eſteem the commanders 
10 much, who ſhared glory and riches, as thoſe 
who condeſcended to ſhare in fatigues, with them: 
and to ſhare in labours with them was a more cer- 
tain means to gain their affection, than to ſuffet 
them to be idle. Such was the conduct of Ma- 
rius: and this method of attaining the Conſulſhip 
had undoubtedly been highly laudable, if he had 
not added dark contrivances, bad practices, and 
at length declared enmity againſt a General, of 
the greateſt merit and virtue, and one to whom he 
had obligations. trnd is rin 
Metellus indeed did give him ſome cauſe of 
complaint. That general had excellent qualities: 
but he was (a) proud, haughty, and contemptu- 
ous; a fault very common to the Nobility. 
Muellus When Marius therefore aſked to be diſmiſſed | 
refuſe: bin the ſervice, and permiſſion to go to Rome, to 
permiſſion ſtand for the Conſulſhip, Metellus ſeemed amazed 


To „ at that propoſal, as at ſomething extraordinary, 


Aan fer and adviſed him as a friend, not to imbark in 
tbe Con- ſo ſtrange an enterprzze, and form deſigns 
Jallbit. e above his condition, He told him that it did 
4 not fuit every body to aſpire at the firſt offices: 
“ that he ought to be ſufficiently ſatisfied with 
& his fortune: and laſtly, that it would argue 
« prudence in him not to demand that of the 
People, which would draw upon him the ſhame 
of a juſt repulſe. That for the reſt, he would 


(a Inerat contemptor animus, & ſuperbia, commune Nobi- 
Utatis malum. Salla f. | 
| « diſcharge 
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« diſchärge him, as ſoon as the publick affairs 4. R. 644. 
a "would adit As he found biattelf extremely — 
perplexed by Marius, Who afterwards repeated 
the ſame demand, he anſwered him with inſult, 
That he ſhould not be in ſuch haſte to ſet out 
« for Rome: That it would be time enough for 
* him to aſk the Conſulſhip, when his own ſon 
* ſhould do ſo.” This young Metellus, who 
then ſerved under his father, was only twenty 
years old; and a 7 could not be Conſul till 
forty-throe. | | 
80 deelared a contempt only ſerved to increaſe Marius 
| the ſtrong d deſire Marius had to attain the Conſul- a/er/er 
ſhip, and to exaſperate him againſt his General. Metallur. 
He (a) harkened from thenceforth to nothing but ak 
his reſeritment and ambition, evil and dangerous 
counſellors: His ſole care in the winter-quarters, 
where he commanded, was to gain the ſoldiery, 
by abating in the ſeverity of the diſcipline, and 
treating them with more than common indulgence. 
Beſides which; as there were a great number of 
Roman merchants at Utica, he never ceaſed de- 
ing Metellus to them, as a man of greater 
er than merit; whoſe pride was inſupportable, 
and who expreſsly ſpun out the war, to have the 
pleaſure of commanding the longer. That as for 
himſelf, with half the troops Metellus had, he 
could eaſily take Jugurtha in a few days, and 
bring him bound hand and foot to Rome. This 
diſcourſe made the greater impreſſion upon theſe 
merchants, 48s they were very weary of a war, 
that ruined their trade. Thus all, as well ſol- 
diers as merchants, in hopes of ſeeing the war 
ſoon terminated under another General, in their 
letters to their friends at Rome, made great com- 


plaints of Metellus, and highly extolled the merit 
of Marius. 


ez Tra cupidine atque it*, peſf m's conſultoribue, oraſſari. 
N 2 Factious 
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A.R. 644 Factious perſons: make uſe of every aid. Ma- 
— —_ gained even a Numidian Prince, named 
Gauda, tochis intereſts; he was Maſiniſſa's grand- 
ſon by Manaſtabal. He allured him by the hopes 
of the kingdom of Numidia, which could not fail 
of being his, as ſoon as Jugurtha ſhould be 
killed, or taken. The ſpirit of that Prince was 
damped by great and continual ficknefs. Beſides 
which, he was. diſſatisfied with Metellus, who 
had refuſed his ſervices upon ſeveral chimerical 
and ridiculous pretences. Gauda, in effect, was 
eeaſily perſwaded by Marius, and joined . thoſe 
- who ſollicited the Confulſhip for him. 
Bivitiar; In the mean time Jugurtha found himſelf in 
con/piracy danger of being deſtroyed by the artifices of the 
723 „ Roman General, and the treachery of ſome of the 
eee principal perſons of his court. We have ſaid be- 
He is put fore that Bomilcar, brought over by Metellus, had 
to death. adviſed: that Prince to furrender to the Romans. 
Jiugurtha having only followed that--counſel in 
part, and ſtopt juſt when it was to be put in final 
execution, conceived a diſtruſt of the perſon, who 
had given it him. Bomilcar diſcerned this; and 
to prevent the revenge of a violent Prince, who 
ſpared nobody, was reſolved to compleat his work, 
and to ſave his own life by killing his maſter. He 
brought a Numidian Lord into his deſign, who 
was highly conſidered by his country, on account 
of his birth, employments and riches, and in great 
eſteem with the King. Unhappily for them the 
conſpiracy was diſcovered: It coſt Bomilcar his 
life; the juſt reward of his perfil: 
Extreme But the alarm, which a conſpiracy, formed by 


anæieſy the deareſt and moſt intimate of his confidents, 


Jeguriva. gave Jugurtha, affected him ſo much, that he had 
no longer a moment's tranquillity. He thought 
himſelf ſafe no where. The night, the day, the 
citizen, the ſtranger, all made him tremble, He 

. never 
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never ſlept but by ſtealth, frequently changing his 4- 85 bat. 
apartment and bed, without regard to the decorum n 
of his rank. Sometimes ſtarting up, he would 

ſeize his arms and raiſe great cries, 70 much had 

fear got the better of his reſon. 
When Metellus knew, by the report of de- Mere/lus 
ſerters, that the conſpiracy had been diſcovered, , Ma- 
and Bomilcar put to death, he prepared to renew e TY 
the war. Marius continually demanded to be WV 
diſmiſſed. ' As he could not hope much fervice 
from a man, who believed himfelf injured, and 

was diſagreeable to him, he at length permitted 
Marius was received at Rome by the People aries is 
- with great marks of eſteem and affection. What r i 
had been wrote thither from Africa, had made e ee 

at impreſſion in his favour, The high birth h :4e 

of Metellus, which had before acquired him re- war a. 
ſpect, ſerved no longer but to excite enmity a-87/7 . 
gainſt him; and, on the contrary, the obſcurity® 
of Marius's extraction recommended him to the 
People, who thought themſelves deſpiſed in the 
contempt expreſſed for hat new man, as tlie No- 
bility termed him. The Tribunes, on their fide, 
laboured inceſſantly to animate the People, and ne- 
ver harangued, without giving Marius the great- 
eſt praiſes, and loading Metellus with reproaches. 
For the reſt, it was not by the good or bad quali- 
ties of either the one or the other, that the affair 
was determined: cabal, and the ſpirit of party, 


urtha. 


Ly 


were the ſole motives in it. "ug 
The credit of the Nobility was very much 
ſunk, ſince many of them had been condemned, . 
as we have ſeen, for the crimes of peculation and 
extortion, and the power of the People much 
augmented. This appeared fully in the election 
of Conſuls. The People declared openly for Ma- 
„ ö rius, 
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AR. 644: rius, and, what had not happened for many 


har * a new man was elected into this Office. 
Caſſius Longinus was given him for Collegue. 
This was not all: at the requeſt of one of the 
Tribunes, the command of the army of Numidia, 
which had been continued by the Senate to Me- 
8 tellus, was conferred by the People upon Marius. 
Dur 7 1 We now ſee the new Conſul ſatisfied and tri- 
{3 as, umphant: but he attained all this greatneſs ſolely 
uſed by at the expence of probity and gratitude; It will 
Marius for not perhaps be diſagreeable to give Cicero's opi- 
— nion of ſuch a conduct a place here. He begins 
Kis. with a brief account of the intrigues and artifices, 
uſed by Marius to diſcredit Metellus; ; and then 
pw: : * He (a) was at length eleted Conſul; 
* but he departed from the Rules of honour and 
« juſtice ; in calumniating an excellent and illuftri- 
ce ous citizen, who had made him bis Lieutenant 
« General. Can we, ſays he, after this conſider 
« him as as honeſt man? Can an honeſt man, 
from the motive of intereſt, 'lye, calumniate, 
« deceive, and defraud others of their right ? Cer- 
6 tainly, No, Is there upon earth any advan- 
etage, however deſirable it may appear, for 
s which it is allowable to ſacrifice the name and 


2 Pompeius is believed Eſt ergo ulla res tanti, aut 
to have Been che laſt new man, commodum ullum tam expe- 


wwho attained the Conſulſbip, 


Four and thirty years before. 
(a) Factus eſt ille quidem 
Conſul, ſed à fide juſtitiaque 


diſceſſt, qui optimum & gra- 


viſſimum civem, cujus legatus 


fuerat, in invidiam fallo cri- 


mine adduxerit, Poſſumuſne 
Marium virum bonum judi- 


cire?—Cadit ergo in virum 
bonum, meatiri emolumenti 
ſui causa. criminari preripere, 


| Err ? Nihil 3 minus. 


tendum, ut viri boni & ſplen- 
dorem & nomen amittas. Quid: 
eſt quod afferce tantum > 


tas iſta, quæ dicitur, poſſit 


quantum auferre, fi boni vi 


nomen eripuerit, fidem juſti- 


tiamque detraxerit . Quid enim 
intereſt utrum ex homine ſe 
uis conferat i in belluam an in 
ominis figura immanitatem 
gerat belluz ? Cic. de Me. 
ul. 79. 5 82. 


« repute 
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< repute of an honeſt man? Wherein will this 4 C. 544 
_ 4. jmagined utility compenſate the loſs ſuſtained 
< by. renouncing juſtice and probity ? Is it not 
*« transforming one's ſelf into a brute beaſt, when 
« under the form of a man are concealed the avi- 
4 dity and violence of a brute ?*? Could the moſt: 
ſevere caſuiſt expreſs himſelf with greater energy? 
| | A. R. 645. 


C. Marivs, [dj ON, 


IL. Cassius. 


Mletellus did not yet know what had paſſed at 
Rome, and not doubting but that he :ſhould be 
continued in the command in Numidia, he ap- 
plied to the war with vigour. oo 
Jugurtha having loſt his friends, moſt of whom perl æiyy 
he had put to death himſelf, and had reduced the Zagur- 
reſt to take refuge either amongſt the Romans, or“. 
with Bocchus King of Mauritania, was in ſtrange 
perplexity. He could not make war alone, and 
without officers. And having lately experienced 
the perfidy of his old ſervants, how could he rely 
upon the fidelity of ſuch as were but juſt entered 
into his ſervice? Every thing was ſuſpicious to 
him. He changed his route and officers every 
day. Sometimes he ſeemed to intend to ſeek the 
enemy, and ſometimes he retired into his ſolitudes. 
He often fled, and ſoon after expreſſed impatience 
for coming to a battle. He relied neither upon 
the fidelity nor valour of his ſubjects. Wherever 
he turned his thoughts and deſigns, he could ſee 
nothing that was not ſiniſter.. "= 
_ Whilſt he was fluctuating in theſe uncertainties, Basile, in 
Metelius . appeared on a ſudden with his army, which Ju- 
Jugurtha, in this ſurprize, drew up his troops ins, # 
as good order as the little time he had would ad- _—_— 
mic. The battle began, and in the place, where 
the King was, there was ſome reſiſtance, . All the 
5 | | #4 | reſt 
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A. R. 645- reſt gave way, and were routed, at the firſt 
charge. The Romans remained maſters of the 
colours and arms; but they took few priſoners, 
becauſe moſt of the Numidians eſcaped by flight. 
For, ſays (a) Salluſt, that they e much better 
how to do, than to fight. 


He retires After this defeat, Jugurtha again Jeſpaired of 
to Thala, the ſucceſs of his affairs. He fled to the deſerts 
2 2 with the deſerters, and part of his horſe. From 
after. thence he repaired to Thala, a great and rich city, 
be place is where he kept moſt of his treaſures, and his chil- 
befieged, dren were educated. Though, in order to arrive 
3 there, it was neceſſary to croſs fifteen leagues of a 
Romani, Tandy country without water, Metellus followed 
him thither, in hopes of on the war by 
the conqueſt of that place, and cauſed water to'be 
carried thither in leathern bags. The ſudden ar- 
rival of Metellus extremely ſurprized both Ju- 
irtha and the inhabitants. That Prince, ſeeing 
that nothing was capable of ſtopping the Roman 
General, eſcaped by night from Thala, carrying 
with him his children, and the greateſt part of his 
treaſures. The flight of the King did not pre- 
vent the city from making a good defence: it was 
very well fortified both by art and nature. The 

ſiege continued forty days, at the end of which 
the Romans, after many fatigues and dangers, 
made themſelves maſters of the place. But they 
loſt the whole plunder of it. The deſerters, ſee- 
ing that the rams had made a breach in the walls, 
and they had no reſource left, carried the gold, 
ſilver, and every thing of moſt value in the city, 
into the King's palace. There, after filing them- 
ſelves with wine and good chear, they ſet fire to 
the palace, and ne themſelves with every 


(a) Nam berind Numidas in > omnibus pri A0 pedes 
quam arma tutata ſunt. 
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thing there in the flames; thereby condemning a. N % 
themſelves to à greater puniſhment, than they oY 

could have apprehended from their enemies. 

Jugurtha, after the taking of Thala, ſeeing 7ugartha 

that nothing could withftand Metellus, removed, 2775 be 
with few followers, through great deſarts into the “.. 
country of the Getuli, a ſavage and barbarous peo- 

ple, who did not fo much as know the name of 

Roman, He affembled them, accuſtomed them 

by degrees to keep their ranks, follow enſigns, ex- 

ecute the 'orders of their commander, and 'in a 

word, to perform all the duties of war. 

On another fide, he fupported himſelf with the , ages 
alliance of Bocchus: That Prince, at the begin- Bocchus ro. 
ning of the war, had ſent Ambaſtadors to Rome, 4c/are - 
to demand to be received into the alliance of the 

Roman People. This was à conſiderable advan- 
tage in reſpect to the war undertaken againſt Ju- 
gurtha. But the avarice ef a ſmall number of 

Senators made this affair miſcarry; whether they 

were bribed by Jugurtha's money, or were for 

making Bocchus buy the alliance of the Common- 
wealth. For Salluſt is not very explicit 5 this 
head. This refuſal had prejudiced the King of 

Mauritania againſt the Romans, and made him the 

more ready to hearken to the follicitations of his 

kindred and friends, who gained by the Numidi- 
an, determined him to unite with him. Beſides 
which, Jugurtha was his ſon-in-law. But indeed, 
theſe alliances had no great weight with the Afri- 
can 9 who had ny OP \ The two 
| Kings agreed upon a place for joining their armies. 

They 55 phe. 2 ce their faith in form. 

Jvgurtha animated Bocchus, by repreſenting to 

him: That the Romans were the moſt unjuſt 

« people upon earth, of inſatiable avarice, ene- 

« mies to all mankind; and in particular to all 

* Kings. That as it was ambition alone, that 

| „made 


8 
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e made them arm, they ſucceſſively attacked all 
Kings and States, now him (Jugurtha) hereto- 
fore Perſeus and the Carthaginians, and as ſoon 
d as poſſible Bocchus himſelf.” _ 
The % The two allied Kings marched together towards 
Kings the city of Cirta, where Metellus had laid up his 
Got. Plunder, and kept his priſoners and the baggage . 
of his army, Jugurtha judged that taking the 
city would be a great blow, or that, if the Ro- 
mans ſhould come to its relief, there would be a 
battle, which he much deſired. For his view was, 
by ſome ſignal action, to engage Bocchus on his 
fide in ſuch a manner, as ſhould make it impoſſ- 
ble for him to recede. ; 
Metellns Metellus having received advice of the alliance 
ru i- and junction of — two Kings, marched to in- 
mediate, camp near the city of Cirta, and took care to in- 
5 trench himſelf well there. His deſign was not 
immediately to offer Jugurtha battle, as it had 
been his cuſtom before. He thought it neceſſary 
to change his conduct, in order to know previ- 
ouſly to all things what kind of enemies the new 
ones were, who had lately joined the others; af- 
ter which he would be more capable of raking his 
I advantages in a battle. N 
Grief of It was here that he received the news, that 
8 Marius was appointed to ſucceed him: he knew 
— Fo before, that he had been choſen Conſul. What- 
that Ma- ever force of mind Metellus had in other reſpects, 
ris is 9 he could not ſypport this unforeſeen ſtroke, which 
aq ade him ſhed tears, and ſay things little worthy . 
8 of ſo great a man. It was indeed a mortifying 
thing to have an almoſt certain victory, which he 
had ſo much advanced, torn aut. of Ris hands, 
But; what affected him moſt, was that the ho- 
nour of it ſhould be transferred to his enemy. 
F. or, Bu the Sommand been Alea om. him to 


SY 
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be given to any one but Marius, he would have 4. R. 645. 
been much leſs ſenſibly afflicted: | 3 


The concern Metellus was under, prevented him Hi: depu- 
from acting with his uſual vigour; beſides which % ve 

he thought it madneſs for bim to forward en- 1 8. 
terprize at his own peril, of which another was to . 
have all the advantage and glory. He contented 
himſelf with repreſenting to Bocchus by his envoys, 
That he ſhould not make himſelf an enemy of 

„ the Roman People without cauſe: That he 
had a fair occaſion of making an alliance and 
amity with Rome, which were much prefer- 
able to war for him. That, whatever confi- 

„ dence he might have in his forces, it was not 

e prudent to hazard certainty for uncertainty. 

0 That it was eaſy to engage in a war, but often 

$* highly difficult to extricate one's ſelf out of it. 
That the entrance of it was open even to the 

$ molt cowardly, but to quit it depended only on 

e the victor. That therefore he ſhould ma- 

e turely conſider what ſuited him and his king- 

„ dom; and not compound his preſent flouriſh- 

+ ing. fortune with the unhappy fate of Ju- 

e anrths.” nb a hy hn rh 
HBocchus replied, That peace was his deſire ; 
but that he pitied Jugurtha's misfortunes ; and 
that if Metellus thought fit to make his ally the 
ſame offers as had been made to himſelf, all parties 

would ſoon come to an agreement, The General 
ſent again to Bocchus, who approved ſome of the 
propoſals made to him, and rejected others. Theſe 
negotiations took up time, and prevented both 

from acting, as Metellus deſired. 8 
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Marius prepares every thing for $i: 3 E. 
arrangues the People. He ſets out from Rome, 
aud arrives in Africa. | Motels is perfettly well 
received at Rome. The honour” of 'a- triumph is 

granted bim. Upon an accuſation of extortion," his 
judges refuſe to examine” the journal of his admini- 
ſtrution. Marius begins by forming, and inuring 
Lis troops for war. He befeges and takes Capſa, 
4 place of importance. He bejieges' a caſtle, which 
was thought impreg nable, and is mo diſcouraged 
Sy tha difficulties be finds at it. A Ligurian 1 4 
uf ibe rocks, and gets to ths top of the fort. 

. reaſcends it again with a ſmall detachment 4 
bim by Marius. The detachment enters the fort, 
and the place is taken. Sylla arrives in'the camp. 
-  ' Birthi and charafer of that famous Roman. Boc- 
 chus' joins Jugurtha with his oops. They attack 
- 1 Marins, - — have ſome advantages at firſt. They 
are afterwards defented and put to the rout. Ma- 
uss care in murching. New battle, in which the 
Romans are agnin victorious.  Boechus ſends De- 

puties to Marius, and then to Rome. Marius, on 
: © the inſtunces of Boerbus, ſends Sylla to bim. After 
.... machflutuation, be delivers upFugurtha intoSylle*s 
bende. Thy latter aſcribes-the glory of this event 
0 bimſelf. Marius s triumph: woo end' of 
142 Jugurtba. DegTtacnued: Facrs. ſhip of 
Sraurus. The ſon of Fubius Servilianus warp en 4 | 
be city, and tben put to death by his father, for 
. tis infamous conduct. The fon of Fabius Allobro- 
gicus interdicted by the Prætor. Singular charac- 
ter of T. Albucius. His vanity, He is condemned 

or extortion. Scaurus accuſed before the Pe 5 
and acquitted not without great difficulty, 

.  T#ibune-Domitius transfers the elections of pa 


and _ to the People, 
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Marius took extreme care to provide every Mar iu: 
thing that was neceſſary for the war conſigned: to prepare, 


him, He levied-recruits for the legions. and de. _ 


manded auxiliary troops of the Allies, States,,and, 
Kings: he invited the braveſt of the Latines to 
join them, and even perſwade thoſe, WhO had 
ſerved out their time in war, and been diſcharged. 
to follow him in this expedition. Every body 
was eager to give in their names for ſerving un- 
der him. They aſſured themſelves of Vitterys; 
and did not doubt but they ſhould return laden 
with booty. This declared zeal for Marios mate 
tilfied the Nability very much, On his ſide: be, 
treated them with haugbtineſs, ſlipt no-ocedfian, 
for attacking, and decrying them publickly, and, 
boaſted frequently, that the Cariſulſhip was à tres. 
phy he bad gained over the effeminacy and warth- 
eſſneſs of the Nobility. The vebemence af his 
harangues te the People may ha judged. from cat 
which Salluſt has preſerveds or 
and I proceed to xepeat here. 


rant how heavy a burthen that is, which yen haut 
conferred on me. Jo labour in making Preparations 
F war, and at the ſame time to be frugal of _—_— 
| 'N | ick 


artures 
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— as lick money; to oblige perſons to enter into the ſervice, 
A c. o hom one would not willingly offend; to have the 


care of all things at home and abroad; and to arquit 


oneſelf of all theſe duties in the midſt of the invidious; 


Y 
— 


the fattious, and declared enemies, is a more rude and 
arduous ſituation, than can well be imagined. 'To' 
ibis add one more inconvenience, which* is peculiar 
and perſonal to me. If others commit a fault, their 
ancient Nobility, the glorious attions of their anceſtors, 
tbe credit of their families and relations, the great 
number of tbeir clients, all theſe, in a manner, 
rome in to their aid, and ' ſecure them + whereas all. 
my reſources are in myſelf, and I have no ſupport, 


| but what I am to find in virtue and innocence : for 


all the reſt are wanting to me. T ſee that the eyes f 
all the world are upon me. The equitable: and judi- 
cious favour me, becauſe they are convinced, that I 
have no view in all my actions, but the publicł good: 
but the Nobility ſeek only occaſions to diſcredit and 
Prejudice me. This is one reaſon, that induces me to 
make new efforts, that I may not fruſtrate your ex- 
pettation, and may render their bad defigns ineffettu- 
al. From my earlieft- youth I have accuſtomed and 


inured myſelf to labour and danger. What ] have 


hitherto done from the mere love of virtue, I ought 


now with more reaſon to do out of gratitude, fince 


you bave laden me with your favours : and this is en- 
tirely my reſolution. It is hard for thoſe, who, to 
attain dignities, have aſſumed the maſt of virtue, to 
continue long in that conſtraint, when their ambition 
is ſatisfied. As for me, who have exerciſed myſelf in 
it all my life, I can ſay, that long habit has in a man- 
ner rendered it natural to me. Jou have charged me 
with the war againſt Fugurtha : and this is what 
gives extreme offence to the Nobility. "Now I defrre, 
Romans, you will conſider with yourſekves, whether, 
inſtead of the choice you have made, it would be better 
for you to take, out of that troop of the Nobility, 2 
| £ 
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fill up the office-in gueſtion or ſome other the like, a u. M 645 


man of an ancient family, and one adorned." with 
. having borne. all. the great offices of the State, but 
 zvithout ſervice and experience; in order that in the 
conduct of ſo important a war, perplexed” for want 
of practice, and entirely diſconcerted, he may take. out 
F the very people he deſpiſes a guide and monitor, 
to ſhew him his duty. And indeed, it often happens, 
that a man whom: you have choſen General to com- 
mand an army, has more need of another Generali go 
command him, and to be to him inſtead. of a. maſter. 
I know ſame, who when elected Conſuls, have begun 
to read our hiſtories, and to ſtudy the art military in 
the Books of the Greeks. This is manifeſtly reverſing 
| the order of. things. For, though'they do nat com- 


mand till after they. have recei ved autbority; before 


they have authority, they ought to learn to command. 
Suffer me now, Romans, to compare with theſe proud 
MNeobles your Conſul, whom tbey are for leſſening with 

the title of New Man. What they learn from-read- 


ing and precepts, I have learnt by ptaflice and expe- 


rience themſelves. The. inſtruttion. they have. from 
. books, I have from many. years of actual ſervice. 
And now judge on which you ought to ſet moſi value. 


on words or actions. They deſpiſe the meanneſs of 


my birth; and I that of their valour. I am rr- 
proacbed with my fortune, they with the unwort hing 
e their conduct. But, after all, I know, tbat men 
are all of one and the ſame nature; and that, conſe- 
quently, the moſt worthy are the moſt noble. And in- 
deed, could we aſk at preſent the forefathers. of Al- 
_ binus or Calpurnius, who they would rather have for 
ſons, thoſe actually deſcended from them, or me, 15.it 
i be doubted but they would anſwer, that they al- 
. ways defired to have children virtuous and ęſtimablle 
for their own merit? If they think they baue 4 
_ right to deſpiſe me, they muſt then deſpiſe their au- 
_ cejtors, who began their nobility by virtue. They 
at 4 "ey 
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hours," dangers, and the innocence of my life, that 
are the fteps by which i attained it. Bat theſe men 
whom: their perverſe pride bas blinded,” behave as if 
"they deſpiſed your dignities, and aſt them with" ns 
much coldneſs: and confidence, as. if» they bad deſerved 
. them by the wiſdom and. virtue of their'condut?. They 
are certainly in a: very great error, to think "of 
- wniting in themſelves things ſo incompatible,” and to 
pretend to the rewards of virtue, whilft they 
 #he--pleaſure of idleneſo. When they ſpeak: before 
you, or in the Senate, they take extreme'care” to be- 
lebrate their anceftors, aud believe. repeating thiir 
' glorious exploits, refletis great bonour apon themſcho8s. 

- But this is juſt tbe reverſe. . For, tht mpre the lues 
ef theſe great nun abound with \nodle:afions, the 
. more:theſe. of their. deſrendants, if without them, de- 
ſerve contempt. e glory of anceſturs; it mnſs be 
owned, is a light for their poſterity t bæut a light that 
- equally illuſtrates vices and virtue. As for me, I 
cannot boaſt my ancęſtors, but I can reptat my own 
- exploits, which is undoubtedly more givrious. Obſerve, 
I beg you, how unjuſt they are. They pretend to de- 
rive luſtre from the merit of others; and<vill not ad. 
mit me 10 derive am from my "own, becauſe" I 
have not thoſe ancient ſtatues at homez\ with whith 
ibo adorn their houſes, and becauſe” my-glory is te- 

cent. But is it not hettrr to be one's ſelf the aut hon f 
- one's atom nobility, than to diſpondur that derived from 
_ - anceſtors? I Kno, i they ſhould undertake to -- 
Ffeer me, - they would not fail to 

and to mate very eloquent diſcourſes. 2 his is 4 glory 
Ida not pretend to diſpute with them. But as, ahi 
von take pleaſure in doing me honanr, they ſpare no 
calumnies on all ocraſions against yu and me, 1 
.. thought it incumbent upon ne not to bold my peate, 
Jeſt my filence ſhould be taken for admitting what 
' they 955 For, at bottom, I have nothing to * 
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and no o diſcourſe can hurt ne. If it be true it can 1 
be only to my praiſe; and, F. falſe, my actiuus ſuffi- | * 


ciently 'bely, and refute it. But, Romans," as all 


this is intended againſt you, and they preſume to 


cenſure you, for having firſt confided the ſupreme 


dignity of the Commonwealth, and next ibe command. ; 


of a very important war, to me; reflect ſeriouſly, I 
conjure yon, whether you have any cauſe to repent it. 
I cannot, to aſſure you of what you are to erpect 
from me, produce the Statues, Conſulſbips, and Tri- 


umphs of my ancęſtors; but, if it is nereſſary, I can 


et before you military rewards of every kind ; piles, 
enſigns, crowns: I can ſhew you the ſears of bo- 
2 wounds all received before. Theſe are my 
ſtatues, theſe the tithes of my nobility, which bave not 


fallen to me by inheritance, as to my adverſaries, but 


which I have acquired by my labours and dangers. 
You find no art or order in my words : that is an 
art upon which I neither pique myſelf, nor ſet much 
value. Virtue makes Hſelf known ſufficiently by it- 
ſelf : others may ftand in need of fine diſcourſe to co- 
ver the ſhame of their actions. I have not applied 


myſelf to the fludy of the Greek literature; as J ſaw, 


that thoſe who have, did not become better men in 


effect. But what I bave learnt, and which is of 
more value for the ſervice of the Commanwealth, is to 


"uſe the ſword, to keep my poſt, to attack or defend 4 
place well, to fear nothing but infamy, to ſuffer cold 
and heat alike, to bade no other bed but the earth, 
and at the ſame time to ſupport both hunger and fa- 


tigue. And theſe are things I ſoall teach my ſoldiers. 


Iwill not let them live in want, whilſt I riot in 


plenty. I will not aſſume all glory to myſelf, whilſt. 


they have only toil and labour. Such a condut# 
oug bt not to be obſerved in reſpect to citizens. To live 
one's ſelf in floth and luxury, and exat? rude ſervice 
and fatigue from the ſoldier, is to aft ' as. a maſter 
5 Vor. | AP O „ 
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2K. 645: over ſaves, not as a General. It was by a quite 
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Herent conduct our anceftors acquired tbemſelves ſo 
much glory, and aid the Commonwealth ſo much bo- 
nour. Now the Nobility, after having entirely de- 
generated from their glory, deſpiſe us, us, who en- 
 deavour to tread in the ſteps of their anceſtors; and 
exact dignities from you as their right, without taking 
any pains to deſerve them. I repeat it: theſe men Z 
proud of their birth impoſe ſtrangely upon themſelves. 
Their anceſtors left them all that it was in nature to 
tranſmit, their riches, ſtatues, the glory of their 
names and great actions: but they have not left them 
their virtue, nor indeed could they do it ; virtue of 
all good things being the only one, that can neither 
be tranſmitted, nor inherited. .T hey ſay I live in a 
groſs manner, and without what they call elegance 
and politeneſs, becauſe I have no great ſkill in ſetting 
out a feaſt; make no uſe, at the entertainments J 
give, of comedians and buffaons ; and that I give no 
more for 'a flave, that is to be my cook, than for one 
to work in my field. All this is true, and ] freely 
confeſs it. I learnt from my father, and other per- 
ſens of virtue, that ornament is for women, as la- 
Sour is for men: that men of worth ought rather to 
aſpire at glory, than at riches: that arms do more 
honour, than the. moſs magnificent robes. As th 

think quite otherwiſe, let them follow. their taſte. 
Let them paſs their days in wine and debaucbes; 
let them end their lives, as they have begun them 
and leave to us duſt, and ſweat, and military fa- 
tigues, which we prefer to all their voluptuouſneſs. 
But they do not aft in this manner, After having 
wallowed in ſhameful pleaſures, they come to deprive 
-u5 of the rewards of virtue and valour. Thus, 
through inſupportable injuſtice, depravity. of manners 
and luxurious eaſe, which ought to exclude them © 
from all offices, does them no hurt, and are only fatal 
— e | . to 
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to the Commonwealth, in giving i unworthy leaders a, 
ond magiſtrates. _ 
Alten having anſwered my enemies, not þ muck | 
as their infamous conduct, but as my own charatter 
required, I Pall add a few words upon the publick 
affairs. Above all things, Romans, you ſhould ex- 
pet, with a kind of aſſurance, good ſucteſs of the 
war in Numidia. You bave removed all the obſta- 
cles, that formed Fugurtha' s ſtrength: I mean ava- 
rice, ignorance, and pride. You have an army in 
Africa, that perfeftly knows the country, that has all 
the courage neceſſary, but that hitherto has not had 
good fortune. A great part of the troops are pe- 
riſbed either by the avarice or temerity of their com- 
manders. O you then, wwho are of age to bear arms, 
come and join your efforts with mine, and ſuſtain © 
with me the honour of the Commonwealth. Do not 
be diſcouraged by the. example of paſt misfortunes, 
nor fear, that your Generals will treat you with 
pride and inſolence. After T have given you orders, 
you ſhall ſee me, in marching, in battle, divide fa- 
tigue and danger with you. Except in point of com- 
mand, I ſhall make no difference between you and 
| myſelf. You may conceive, that with the aſſiſtance 
of the gods, victory, ſpoils, and glory wait for, 
and ſeem to invite, you. But though you bad not all 
theſe advantages to hope, the intereſt only of the 
Commonwealth would ſuffice to induce good citizens, 
2 hon are, to defend it with valour. Cowardice 
never exempted any one from death. ' | Never did fa- 
ther defire that his children ſhould be immortal, but. 
that they ſhould become men of great honour and 
probity. I ſhould ſay more on this bead, Romans, if 
words could make cowards brave: for as to the va- 
liant, I think I have ſaid enougbz. 
Plutarch gives reaſon to think, that ans 
ſtrokes of this ſpeech, are really Marius's: and the 
Bang is not improbable in itſelf, - At leaſt it is 
"ve 2 | certain, 


— 
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So. 645 certain, that his character is wonderfully ſuſtainett 
in it, his vanity as a ſoldier, his antipathy to the 
Nobility, and his contempt of polite learning. 
We ſhall ſee him throughout his life juſt what he 
appears here, a great warrior, but with nothing | 
elſe to recommend him. : | 
Marias He put himſelf into a condition to make good 
/ets ou his promiſes by effects. He embarked with the 
4 — utmoſt diligence the proviſions, arms, military 
rives is Cheſt, and the other things neceſſary for the army. 
Africa. He at the ſame time made Aulus Manlius, one of 
his Lieutenants, ſer out. As to himſelf, in the 
mean time, he made haſte to compleat the levies, 
without confining himſelf to the ancient cuſtom, 
which admitted no citizens to ſerve in the legions, 
but thoſe who had ſome eſtate; in order that the 
Commonwealth might thereby have ſome ſecurity 
for the zeal and fidelity of her ſoldiers. Marius 
accepted all that offered themſelves indifferently, 
even the pooreſt, and thoſe who had nothing at 
all, Theſe dregs of. the multitude were always 
extremely attached to him; and ambitious as he 
was, he conceived that with their aid he ſhould 
form a conſiderable party at Rome. He put to 
ſea, with a much-greater body bf troops than he 
had orders to raiſe, and arrived in a few days at 
Utica, Rutilius, the Lieutenant General, reſigned 
the command of the army to him; for Metellus 
had induſtriouſly avoided ſeeing a ſucceſſor, the 
light of whom only would have been extremely 
mortifying to him. 
Metelluzis That General, on his arrival at Rome, 11 | 
p25 ed to find every body highly diſguſted with fim; 
e, knowing how much his adverſary, by his inveterate 
Rome. and calumnious harangues; had laboured to ren- 
der him odious to the multitude, He was 
A triunpb ably deceived. ' The firſt heat of diſpleaſure being 
;. Sand over, he was very honourably received, not - _ 5 
— ; y 
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dy the Senate, but even by the People. 


on that occaſion made a ſpeech to the People, of 
which Aulus Gellius has preſerved us a paſſage 
entirely noble, and of the utmoſt elevation of ſen- 
timents. Romans, (a) faid he, as it is a con- 
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bune however oppoſed his triumph: and Metellsss 


4 ſtant maxim, that it is more eaſy for good men 


to ſuffer, than to do, injury; this Tribune, 


who is for having you refuſe me a triumph, 
does you more wrong than me. For I ſhould 

* ſuffer injuſtice, and you would do it: ſo that 
„ though I ſhould have cauſe to complain, you 
% would deſerve to be blamed.” Metellus ob- 


-tained' a triumph, and aſſumed the firname of | 


- Numidicus, which perpetuated the remembrance of 
his exploits in the war of Numidia. 


It is very probable, that it was 


alſo at this time Aceuſed of 


that (5) being accuſed of extortion, he received a extortion, 
[teſtimony in his favour from his judges more glo- Judge: 


rious than the triumph ipſelf. For, when he pro- 
- duced the regiſters of his adminiſtration in his de- 


refuſe to 
examine 
the journal 


fence, not one of the judges would ſo much as / gd. 
-caſt-an eye upon them, nor ſeem to doubt a mo- “ 


ment, whether what Metellus advanced were true 
or not; declaring loudly, that to be aſſured of 


his innocence, there was no occaſion for any other 


.- {4} Quanto probi injuriam 
facilits accipiunt, quam alteri 


tradunt, tanto ille vobis, quam 
gratiam mihi, 
Tem habuit. Nam me inju- 
riam ferre, vos facere vult, 
Quirites ; ut hie conqueſtio, 
iſtic vituperati 
A. Gell. xii. . 


(5) Audivi hoc de parente 


meo puer quum Q. Metellus 
cauſam de pecuniis repetundis 
diceret —quum ipſius tabulæ 
 eircumferrentur inſpiciendi no- 


jorem hono- 


reli nquatur. 


Fn. 


minis cauſa, fuiſſe judicem ex 
ills Equitibus Romanis, gra- 
viſſimis viris, neminem, 
removeret oculos, & ſe totum 
averteret, ne fortè, quod ille 
in tabulas publicas retuliſſet, 
dubitaſſe quiſquam, verum- ne 
an falſum eſſet videretur. Cic. 
pro Balbo. 11. AS 
Non in tabulis, ſed in vita 
Q. Metelli argumenta fincere 


adminiſtratæ provinciz legen- 


gain 


da ſibi judicies crediderunt. 


* 
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Tac 645- proof than chat of his whole life, and vnivorſuly 
t. C. 1 | 
acknowledged integrity. 

The Conſul Marius, after having compleated 
his legions and the auxiliary troops, marched his 

army into a plentiful country: and diſtributed all 

the plunder he took in it amongſt the ſoldiers. 
Ee attacked and took ſome towns and caſtles of 
little ſtrength, and fought ſometimes, or rather 
ſkirmiſhed, in different places. By this means, 
the new-raiſed ſoldiers accuſtomed themſelves -to 
ſtand firm upon occaſion, © They ſaw, that, thoſe 
who fled, were either killed or taken: that the 
braveft have leaſt to fear: that arms are the ſgurce 
of glory and riches, and the ſupport of their cous · 
try, their liberty, and all that is: deareſt amongſt 
men. Thus, in a ſhort time, there was no differ- 
ence between the old and the new-raiſed troo | 
Mariusbe- Marius, after having diſciplined his ſoldiers; in 
2 and this manner, and gained various advantages over 
252 a the enemy, ſecing himſelf in a condition to form 
| "of impor- ſome great enterprize, reſolved. to ſurprize Capſa. 
tance. It was an important place, ſtrong, both by art 
and nature, defended by numerous inhabitants, and | 

rovided with munitions of every, kind. The 

big of the country in which, it was ſituated, 
rendered the conqueſt of it ſtill more. difficult. 
Except the places around the city, the whole 
country was deſert, uncultivated; barren ſands, 
and infeſted with very venomous ſerpents. This 
ſituation ſeemed to render the acceſs to Capfa im- 
practicable to the enemy, But Marius juſtly 
thought, that would undoubtedly be the very 

thing. that would make them leſs upon their guard, 
as having nothing to fear. He therefore concealed 
his deſign with the utmoſt care, and in other 
reſpects took his meaſures with abundance of pru- 
dence. He begain by carrying off all the cattle 
in the country, which he gave to the care of the 
5 auxiliary 
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auxiliary cavalry, with orders to drive them on 4. R. 445 
with thi troops. Every day- part of 'theſe cattle — 
_ were diſtributed to the army; and of their ſkins 

Marius cauſed leathern bags to be made. The 
ſixth day he arrived on the banks of the“ Tana. 
After a ſhort ſtay he left allbthe baggage there, 
and loaded the carriage: horſes only with the bags 
filled with water. Each ſoldier was alſo ordered 
to carry one. In this condition they moved for- 
wards about ſun- ſet. They marched all night, 
and halted in the day. The third night before 
day · break they arrived at a place abounding in 
valleys and ſmall eminencies, which were only two 
miles diſtant from Capſa. Marius kept his troops 
as much concealed as poſſible between theſe little 
hills; and d Gy bees many Numidians, who 
ſuſpected no danger, having quitted the city, he 
made his horſe, with the nimbleſt of his foot, ad- 
vance on a ſudden towards it to ſeize the gates. 
The inhabitants immediately ſurrendered; either 
through the amazement and terror occaſioned by 
ſo unexpected an attack, or becauſe they ſaw 
many of the people had been ſurprized without 
the walls, and had already fallen into the enemy's 
hands. The city was burnt. All the Numidians 
capable of bearing arms were put to the ſword * j 
the reſt were ſold, and the ſpoils were diſtributed | 
amongſt the foldiers. This rigour, ſays Salluſt, 
was contrary to the laws of war. However, nei- 
ther avarice, nor cruelty, induced Marius to com- 
mit it. He conſidered this place was of great 
advantage to Jugurtha: that the Romans could 
not approach it without great difficulty: that he 
had an inconſtant and perfidious nation to deal 
with, which it was impoſſible Ro keep within 
bounds either by lenity or fear. Could all theſe 


* Grographers du mention this vice. rishatsd 
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reaſens ſuffice. to juſtify a cruelty contrary to the 
law of nations, exerciſed upon inhabitants, who 
had ſurrendered without deceit? Was it not ſuf- 
ficient to demoliſh; the place? But the motives of 
intereſt, in war, had long taken place of Juſtice, 
and ſerved inſtead of ant 1 FP + 

So extraordinary a ſucceſs did Marius great 


; honour, and highly increaſed his reputation. His 


leaſt prudent enterprizes were however attended 
with glory, becauſe they paſſed fot effects of his 


courage. The ſoldiers, charmed with the mild- 


neſs with which they were commanded, and at the 


ſame time enriched with-ſpoils, extolled their Ge- 
neral to the ſkies. The Numidians dreaded him, 
as if there had been ſomething in him more than 
human. In a word, both allies and enemies be- 


|  Heved, that the gods directed and inſpired him in 


7 all his dndertakings. 
After this happy event, he advanced 2 


other places: ſome of them he forced; many 
others be burnt, which the diſaſter of Capſa had 


induced to deſert: and putting all to fire and 


ſword; he filled the country of the enemy with 


deſolation and horror. Theſe canqueſts coſt the 
Romans very few men. 


Marin: be. He formed another enterprize, the execution of 


eges a 
. 
lie ved im- 
pregnable 


which was very difficult. Not far from the river 
of Mulucha, which ſeparated the kingdoms of 
Jugurtha and Bocchus, in the midſt of a vaſt 
plain, was a mountain, or rather a rock of great 
circumference and prodigious height, upon the 


top of which ſtood à caſtle of moderate bigneſs, 


to which there was but one very narrow avenue; | 
all the reſt being nothing but precipices, as ſteep, 


as if they badSot been the work of nature, but 


. ou br levelled by human induſtry. The gar- 
| wanted nothing : they had proviſions in a- 


* and a {pring of water in the rock. Ju- 
gurthg | 
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gurtha had depoſited his treaſures in this fort. Ma- A. R. 645: 


rius was very defirous to make himſelf maſter bb 


it. It was extremely difficult to carry on ap- 

proaches, to cut the ſoil, and to make uſe of 

machines againſt it. When they had gone ſo far 

as to make the batteries advance with great pains 

and danger, the beſieged either broke them to 

pieces with ſtones, or ſet them on fire, and re- 

duced them to aſhes. The ſoldiers could not ſtand. . 

| faſt at work, on account of the unevenneſs of the 
ground. The braveſt of them were left upon the 

place either dead or wounded, and the reſt loft 

courage. We F 
Marius, after having ſpent many days ineffec- He is 41. 

tually, and without advancing his works, was ex- 5 di. 

tremely perplexed, and did not know what to te- ber: 

ſolve. However, the extraordinary good fortune, fcultias be 

which had attended him in all his enterprizes, Andi there. 

ſupported him. He experienced it again here. 

A Ligurian ſoldier gathering ſnails, which he ſaw , 7,,,. 

in the clefts of the rocks, arrived inſenfibly al- ian, 5y 

moſt at the top of the mountain. Curioſity, na- 3 

tural to man, induced him to advance ſtill far- 3 1 

ther; and ſometimes by the help of oaken branch - 7 rö⸗ i, 

es, which fortunately grew there, and ſometimes 4e, with 

by the rocks that afforded moſt hold, he got up“ fert. 

to the platform of the fort, and ſaw, that it was 

entirely abandoned; all the Numidians being 

poſted on the ſide the beſiegers attacked. The 

Ligurian immediately deſcended, and gave Ma- 

rius an account of what he had ſeen. The Conſul 

being aſſured of the truth by other ſoldiers, whom 

the Ligurian conducted to the ſame place, re- 

ſolved to take the advantage of ſo lucky a diſco- 

covery. He choſe five of the moſt active trumpe- 

ters of the army. He detached four Centurions 

with their companies to ſupport them, and com- 

manded them to obſerve the Ligurian's — | 

I : Ine 


n be 
17 * 
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A.R. 645 The next day they ſet out, after having pro- 


H. goes up vided themſelves with every thing neceſſary. The 
egain<vith ſoldiers, by their guide's direction, left every 
« nel! d. thing behind that might retard them, took off their 


tachment 


;;, helmets to ſee; the better, and bared their feet, to 


ä be the lefs expoſed to ſliding. Their ſwords: 


were tied behind their backs, as well as their 
ſhields, which were of leather after the Numidian 
faſhion, and conſequently lighter, and not ſo _ J 
to make a noiſe. The Ligurian went foremo Jt 
and when he found either points of rock, or roots 
of trees, that projected, he took care to make; 
cords faſt on them with running knots, which the 
foldiers might lay hold of in order to climb with 

leſs difficulty. He lent his hand from time ta 
time to thoſe whom ſo ſtrange a way daunted. In 
the rougheſt parts of it, he made them go one by « - 
one before him, and diſburthened them of their 
arms, which he carried after them himſelf. When 
a place ſeemed dangerous, he made the firſt trial 


of it. They ſaw him aſcend and deſcend ſeveral 


The de- 

' #achment 
enters the 
fortreſs. 
The place 
is taken. 


| who had ſucceeded ſeveral times in throwing down. 


times; and by that means he + encouraged the 
whole troop under his direction. They arrived 
at laſt, after many fatigues and dangers, on the top 
of the mountain, which they found abandoned 
on that ſide; becauſe the Numidians were all em- 
ployed at the place which the Romans at- 
Marius had harraſſed the enemy all day. But 
when he was informed by couriers, that were diſ- 
atched to him directly, of what the Ligurian 
1 he exhorted his troops anew, led them 
on to the attack in perſon, and commanded them 
to cover themſelves with their bucklers, joined 
together. To terrify the enemy at diſtance as well 
as near, he ordered the archers, ſlingers and ma- 
chines, to diſcharge all together. The Barbarians, 


; 


and 
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and burning the batteries of the beſiegers, were . 8 
full of confidence. Far from keeping behind 
their parapets, it was their cuſtom; to ſhew them- 
ſelves day and night on the ſide of the walls, 
proudly inſulting the Romans, auchn Ma- 
rius with the folly of his enterpriſe, and threat- 
ning the ſoldiers to make n aneh, ves 
of Jugurtha. d be mag3 

| | Accordingly: at this time e e- 
T. their efforts, they alſo redoubled their con- 
ſtancy and courage. But on a ſudden, whilſt this 
1 23 they heard a great noiſe of trumpets be- 
hind them. The women and children, whom cu- 
rioſity had brought upon the rampart, immedi- 

ately fled: thoſe: who were neareſt the danger ſoon 
followed them: and not long after all in general 
betbok themſelves to flight, as well the armed as 
bn. unatmed. The Romans ſeeing their diſordes, 

them with ſtill greater vigour, bore down 
all; before them, put all to the ſword; and ad- 
vanced continually fighting, 2 deſire of 
plunder's being capable of ſtopping a ſingle; 25 
of them.. Thus, Marius's temerity, gorrected by 
a lucky effect of chance, made bis; ye redound 
to his hondur. al a 
L. Sylla the Queſtor er. at this A 
camp. with a great body — Fai bad oe womb 
left him at Rome in order to, raiſe that gayalry in Birch and 
Latium, and amongſt the Italian allies. This rt 
Quæſtor is the e of hm fo: much z, * 
will be 9 in the ſequel. For this reaſon Frhink „as. 
it neceſſary to ne lie well known. He Was of 


the houſe of Cornelia, ſo productive of great 

men, and ſo abounding with honouts. But the 
branch from which he deſcended, had fallen into 
obſcurity. I have xelated elſewhere the cauſe. of - 
the fall of this branch, where I ſpeak of the note 
of 2 inflicted upon P. Corel Hons 


y FS K Ku be? 


labs, aan us, Conſuls. 


645- who was the ſtem of it, and after have been ence. 
05. Conſul and Dictator, was expelled the Senate b 

the Cenſors in the 477th year of Rome, for hav- 
ing above ten pounds of ſilver plate in his houſe. 
Wir is ſingular, this note of infamy in ſome 
meaſure extended to his deſcendants, none of 


whom attained the Conſulſhip, 


though ſome of 


them had been Prætors. This decline in point of 


gnity was attended with indi 
thied but a very ſmall fortune 


ce. Sylla /inhe- 
his father, and 


paſſed his youth in great ſtraits. He was after- 


Wards 


and virtue, who hearing 


reproached wich this by a man of ſenſe 


him boaſt very much of 


-his exploits in Numidia, ſaid to him: And how 
cam you be an honeft man, you, whom your. father 
left nothing,” and are however ſo rich? For, adds 
Plutarch, though manners in thoſe, days had not 


preſerved their ancient ſeverity, and were already 
much changed and corrupted by luxury, 


the per- 


ſon who ſpeaks thus to Sylla (a) ſeems to conſidler 


as equally ſhameful, the ſquandering oß a Sreat 


trimony. and not continuing in the poverty 
25 For the reſt, if on —˖·ł„—„ł iof 


one's anceſtors. 


of 


"riches, Sylla's lot at firſt was hard, on that of 
great talents and genius, he had all chat was ne- 


Feen the glory of is name. This is 
bis picture, as Salluſt has gi | 


ven Its i Qs: 


8 07 was ere mann in dhe Greek 


iv opias arb. 


e Wn 
DA. n 

! Sulla Nerd Gracis an. 

1 — | ere doctiſ- 


* 7 

A 7 An 
22 ag tic elle, 
2 ab negotiis 3 
u remorata— rr. cun- 
Oh: — & amicitia faci- 


uin T@Tpyar 


4 Wee 200 ken dodo. inder Us: = inglese negoria * 


tudo ingenii inc redibilis: miul- 


terum rerum, & maximè 
cuniæ largitor; 
mo omaium ante 


que felicifi- 

vilem vic- 
toriam nunquam ſuper induſ- 
triam fortuna fuĩt; multique 
rig dubitavere fortior an feljcior 
eſſet. Nam quæ poſtea fecit 
incertum habeo pydeat an pt 

Ent giſſerene. | 


we 
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and Roman letters, and was perfectly maſter of A. K 8 ITY 


both.” He had a great heart, loved pleaſure ;- but 
glory more. In times of leiſure, he gave himſelf 
up to his taſte for pleaſures and diverſions; how- 
ever ſo as his affairs never ſuffered by it. He was 
eloquent, inſinuating, an eaſy friend, and of in- 
credible addreſs in concealing and diſguiſing his 
deſigns. He loved to give, and when his circum- 
ſtances would admit of making preſents, he gave 
of all kinds, but Lee money, with pro- 
fuſion. He was always fortunate, and even the 
moſt ſo of mankind, of the victory, by which 
he terminated the civil war; however, his merit 
was never below his fortune; and it has been 
doubted, whether it were more juſt to term him 
brave, or happy. But after that fatal epocha to 
his virtue, he was no longer the ſame man: and 

perhaps proſperity never produced. eher more 
ſudden, or more violent, effects. 

When Sylla arrived in Marius“s camp, de was 
abſolutely i ignorant of the art of war: but he was 
not long 125 he made himſelf à perfect maſter” 
of it. He made it his particular care amongſt 
other things to gain the ſoldiers favour by his po- 
lite and obliging behaviour. He took pleaſure in 
ſerving every body that defired it; and often an- 
ticipated requeſts. When he received any good 
office from others, which he fhunned as much as 
| poſſible, to avoid laying himſelf under obliga- 

tions, he conſidered gratitude as a debt, which he. _ 
was defirous to diſcharge on the firſt occaſion. On _ 

the contrary, when he had done a favour, he re- 
quired no return”: and the more of this kind of © 
debtors he had, the better he was pleaſed. He 
made himſelf familiar, whether in ſerious affairs, ls 


"3 42 


es, "goth, 10 acer them with 2 1 
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2 85 was preſent every where. Far from cenſuring 
the Conſul's conduct to gratify a miſtaken ambi- 


Bocchus 
Joins Ju- 
uriha 
with his 

troops. 


They at- 


Fius, a 


at foft 


Bade ſome 


advantage REY; both attacked him almoſt at the laſt hour of 


tion, his only care was not to be ſurpaſſed by. 


any one in prudence and courage, and even to ſur- 


paſs every body if he could. Such fine qualities 


and the troops: ſo that Sylla and Marius were 


at firſt — him the hearts both of the General 


friends for ſome time. But a good underſtanding 


could not long ſubſiſt between two men of their 
ambition. We ſhall ſoon ſee a declared enmity. 


ſucceed their friendſhip. 


„ 


Jugurtha, in the mean time, reflecting upon the 


loſs of his beſt towns, and the greateſt part of his 
treaſures, perceived, that he was not in a condition 
to ſupport the war, and that it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary either to conquer in a pitched battle, or ſee 
him deprived of his whole kingdom. But Boc- 
chus, without whoſe aid he could do nothing, was 


averſe to this conduct. To make him come into 


it, he employed his uſual arts, corrupting with 


preſents of money thoſe who had moſt aſcendant 


over the King of Mauritania. On his ſide, he 
promiſed that Prince the third part of Numidia, 


if they ſhould drive the Romans out of Africa; 


or if a peace ſhould be concluded, that ſhould 
not coſt him any part of his dominions Theſe 
offers determined him. 


He joined Jugurtha with a great army! and at | 
zack Ma- a time when Marius leaſt expected it, and was 


upon a. march retiring into his winter-quarters, 


the day. They purpoſely choſe that time, becauſe 


the darkneſs of the night might very much diſ- 


concert the enemy, to whom the country was un- 


known; whereas on their ſide, whether victorious 
or defeated, night was in their favour. The 
ſurprize at firſt cauſed ſome confuſion amongſt 
the Romans, who had not time either to form 


— 


Mazzu 8, nn Coal. 


themſelves i in order of battle, or. to take their uſual 8 4. 


ſtations; the infantry being mingled pell · mell in 
the midſt of the horſe. They: loſt abundance of 
men in this firſt attack, notwithltanding the great 
valour, with which they behaved. They were 
| ſurrounded on all ſides by the Numidians, whoſe 
number greatly exceeded theirs, However, the 
old ſoldiers, taught by long experience, and the 
new ones by their example forming different com · 
panies, as chance brought them together, drew 
themſelves up in a circle, and fronting on all ſides 
in cloſe order and well covered, ſuſtained: the 
charge of the Barbarians with intrepid bravery: 


Marius, in ſo warm an action, capable of diſ- They are 
concerting the moſt experienced Generals, retain- r-. 
ed all his coolneſs of temper. With the company 27 


of horſe that never quitted his perſon, and which 
he had compoſed, not of thoſe moſt nearly attach- 
ed to himſelf, but of the moit brave, he ſup - 
ported his troo ; threw. himſelf every moment 
into the thicke of the enemy; and not being 
able to make his voice be heard to give the neceſ- 
ſary orders, he endeavoured to make himſelf un- 
derſtood by different ſigns with his hand. 
The day was now paſſed, and the Harherians 
did not ceaſe fighting: on the contrary,” conceiv- 
ing that night gave them a great advantage over 
the enemy, they redoubled their ardour. Matius, 
Intent upon ſecuring his army a retreat, ſeized two. 
hills at a ſmall diſtance from each other, and by 
degrees drew off his troops thither, and intrench- 
ed there. «The two Kings then, from the difficulty 
of following him upon thoſe eminences, put an 
end: to the battle. They however did not remove. 
their armies, but made them continue at the bot 
tom of the hills, which their eas enabitd. 
Ham, 19: ens. 2 5 | 516-10 
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The Barbarians, drunk in a manner with their 
proſperity and ſucceſs in the battle, paſſed a great 
prrt of the night in dancing and rejoicing, raiſing 


great cries according to their cuſtom. Marius, 
who attentively obſerved all that paſſed amongſt 
the enemy, commanded his army to keep a pro- 
found ſilence, and for that purpoſe, ordered the 
different ſignals, uſually made by the trumpets for 
the watches of the night, not to be ſounded. But 
aſſoon as day approached, he commanded the 
trumpets to ſound the charge all together, and the 
troops to march out of their intrenchments with 
t cries on all ſides. The Mauritanians and 
Getuli, fatigued with their nocturnal. exerciſes, 
had hardly began to ſleep. In conſequence, a- 


wakened ſuddenly by thiggrrible noiſe, they could 


neither take to their an, eſcape by flight, nor 
determine upon any thing ſalutary. Seeing them- 
ſelves preſſed by the enemy, without any body to 
encourage and draw them up, the tumult, ſur - 
priſe and terror in a manner ſtupified, and put 
them out of their ſenſes. They were entirely diſ- 
perſed, and abandoned moſt of their enſigns and 
arms ; a greater ſlaughter was made of them in 


this battle, than in all the reſt; drowſineſs and 


fear having deprived them of the means of eſ- 
caping. 5 2 3 
Marius, after his victory, continued his march, 


of Marin; to take up his winter quarters in the maritime 
in march- cities. The great advantage he had lately gained, 
ing. . 


had made him neither leſs circumſpect, nor more 
preſumptuous. He marched with as much cau- 
tion, as if the enemy had been always in view. 


After. having given the officers all the neceſſary * | 


orders, he however acted with as much care, as 
if he had no-body to fecond him. He was ſeen 
on all ſides,” and praiſed and reproached every one 


| as they deſerved. He was no leſs vigilant in the 


camp - 
. 
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camp than upon the match. (a) He went ond oy bo 
rounds himſelf, not through any diſturſt, that his 
orders were not obeyed,” but to make the ſoldiers 


love fatigue, by ſhewing them, that their General 


ſhared in it with them. And indeed Marius, du- 
ring this whole war, kept up the diſcipline rather 
by the ſenſe of honour and emulation, than by 
chaſtiſement and ſeverity. And this method ſuc- 
ceeded. The Commonwealth was as well ferved 
under his mild and indulgent command, as if he 
had treated his ſoldiers with more rigour. 

After a march of four days, the Romans ar- Jrther 
rived near Cirta. Jugurtha and Bocehus came battle, in 
thither to attack them again, having taken their 2g, . 
meaſures to do ſo in four different places at the ar, gie 
ſame time. But Marius was upon his guard againſt vii. 
all ſurprizes, and the Numidians and Moors were 
entirely defeated. Sylla diſtinguiſhed” himſelf in 
this battle. Jugurtha did wonders 'in it: and 
having killed an enemy with his own hand, he 
even went up to a conſiderable body of Roman 
infantry, and ſhewed them his bloody ſword; 
crying out to them, that they fought in vain; and 
that he had juſt killed Marius. This lie was very ; 
near ſpreading terror and . diſorder amongſt the 


Romans. But Sylla, and Marius himſelf, coming 


up to reanimate them, Jugurtha, after having ex- 


hauſted all the reſources of his addreſs and cou- 


rage, and fought tenaciouſly, till he remained al- 
moſt alone, eſcaped with great difficulty. 

This ſecond defeat diſcouraged Bocchus, and 9 
made him think of ſeparating his intereſts from end, D-- 
thoſe of Jugurtha. * accordingly let Marius , Ip 


-and fer- 
(a) toſs eircuire, non tam lo exercitum bee Nl 2 * 0 
difidentia— quam uti- militi- tamen reipublica pariter, ac p 


bus exæquatus cum imperatore ſzviſſimo imperlo, bene argue 5 


labos * volentibus eſſet. Ma- decore gefta. . 
riu - pudore magi: quam ma- 


Vol. IX. Lo ne 3 know, 


— Pe 
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A. R. 645-know, that he deſired an accommodation, and 


Ant. C. 107 


that he would ſend two perſons of truſt, with 


whom he might enter into a conference. Sylla and 


Manlius were charged with this commiſſion. Sylla 
was eloquent, as we have faid, which advantage 


gained him the honour of being ſpeaker upon this 


occaſion. He expreſſed to the King the joy he 
& conceived, that the gods had at length opened 
& his eyes, by inſpiring him with the refolution 
<< of preferring peace to war. He repreſented to, 
« him, that the alliance of a Prince, whoſe crimes 
„ were ſo great as Jugurtha's, was unworthy of 
c him: That on the contrary, that of the Ro- 


mans was equally honourable and advantageous. 


« He gave him to underſtand, that he. had in his 
e hands the means of purchaſing it; and con- 
<« cluded with ſaying, that as the Roman People 
„ knew how to repel injuries, they alſo knew how 
eto reward ſervices ; and that they never ſuffered 
% themſelves to be outdone in generoſity and gra- 
e titude.”* Bocchus, on his ſide, to juſtify his 
conduct, complained, that he had been refuſed ar 
Rome the alliance, which he had demanded by his 
Ambaſſadors: he offered however to ſend others 
thither, if Marius approved it. Accordingly, 
fome time after, he choſe five out of thoſe, in 
whom he repoſed moſt confidence, and made 


them ſer out with full powers to conclude a peace 


at any price whatſoever, | 

Theſe Ambaſſadors were met by Getulian rob- 
bers, who ſtript them of every thing, and treated 
them with great cruelty. They accordingly came 
to Sylla in a very bad equipage, who command- 
ed iu the abfence of Marius, who was then em- 
ployed in attacking a fort in deſert and remote 


places. SyHa, who was naturally generous and 


magnificent, inſtead of deſpiſing the Mauritanian 
Ambaſſadors in the ſad condition wherein they 
371.2 | | JIoined 
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joined bim, gave them a very good reception, 4. R. 88 667 | 
and treated them ſr plenditly during forty days, _— 
the. General 28.5 By this means he gained 
their confidence, and by them that of their maſ- 
ter, of which he made ſuch great advantage in 
the ſequel. © When Marius arrived, the Maurita- 
nians, directed by Sylla's advice, demanded a ſuſ- 
penſion of arms, and permiſſion to go to Rome, 
Their demands were granted: and immediately 
two of them returned to Bocchus, to give him an 
account of their negotiation, and the other three 
ſet out for Rome. 

When they arrived there, they "applied! to the 
Senate; and, according, to their inſtructions, ſaid, 
that Bocchus had been ſurprized by the artifices of 
Jugurtha ; that he repented of his fault; and that 
he iced che alliance and amity of the Romans. 
They were anſwered in theſe terms: (a) The Senate 
and People of Rome forget neither ſervices nor inju- 
ries. As Bocchus repents his fault, they grant bim 
pardon.” As to their alliance and amity, be will ob- 
tain them, when he ſhall bave deſerved them. What 
a ſtile, what haughtineſs, is this! Could we be⸗ 
lieve, that it is to a powerful King this anſwer is 
addreſſed ? | FORE 

The new Conſuls were bndoubledly's in {mw 
when this paſſed. | 1 


1 nr e A. R. 646. 
C. Arlius SERVA Nuvs. e 
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2 SE. RVILIUS Calo. 


This year is famoiis for his birth'of Cicero, 


400 that of Pompey. 


When Bocchus had received the Sehare $'anſwer, Marius, at 


he wrote to Marius, who had, been dontſgued in % requeſt 
: of Bocc bur, 


pF 3 i 9 


( S. P. Q. R. benefiels & nitet, auedi gratiam facit. 
injuriæ memor eſſe ſolet. Ce- Fœdus & amicitia dabuutur, 


terùm e quoniam ye _ meruerit, | 
com- 
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command, to deſire him to ſend Sylla to him, in 
order to their conferring together. Marius made 
him ſet out with an eſcort of a ſmall body of 
horſe and foot, with ſome light- armed troops. He 
had ſeveral ſubjects for diſquiet in his march, at 
firſt through the unexpected meeting of Volux the 
ſon of Bocchus, who appeared with a thouſand 
horſe; and, ſoon after of Jugurtha himſelf. Sylla 
believed himſelf betrayed by Volux, when he ſaw 
the King of Numidia with forces conſiderably ſu-. 
perior to his own ſo near him. He however was 
neither diſcouraged, nor conceived thoughts of 
revenging himſelf. upon the Mooriſh Prince: and 
this proved well for him. Volux acted with 
fidelity: and they paſſed together quite through - 
Jugurtha's camp, without the latter daring. to 


attack the Romans, whom. he ſaw eſcorted by the 
| ſon of him, in whom all his hopes were placed. 
_ Sylla, in conſequence, arrived in ſafety at the 


After much 
1 
| Bacchus de- 
livers up 
Fugurtha 
ro Sylla. 


court of Bocchus. | 

In the ſecret conference they had together, the 
King of Mauritania at firſt, in order to deſerve 
the alliance of the Roman people, ſeemed to 
confine himſelf do the offer he had made, to inter- 
meddle no farther in Jugurtha's affairs, and not 
to aid him with either troops or money. Sylla 
gave him to underſtand, that the Romans 


vVvould not be ſatisfied with that kind of neutra- 

„ lity. That to obtain their amity, it was neceſ- 
„ ſary to do them an effectual ſervice: that he 
< had the power in his own hands, and that to 


deliver up Jugurtha was at his diſcretion, That 
ein- that caſe the Romans would have an obli- 


n gation to him; that their alliance and amity 
e would be aſſured effects of it; and that they 


Would add to his dominions the part of Nu- 
e micdia, to which he pretended to have a right.“ 


„ „ 0 
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poſal. Whether he was really ſhocked at it, or By 28 


reſerve ſome outſide of probity, which the mo 
wicked do not avowedly renounce; or laſtly, to 
ſell his crime the dearer, he repreſented, that 


«there was an alliance ſubſiſting between him and 


«© Tugurtha, as well as a very near affinity both 
by birth and marriage: and that if he ſhould 
„ break his faith with him, he ſhould riſque alie- 
© nating the affection of his own ſubjects, who 
„ hated the Romans, and loved Jugurtha very 


„ much.” Sylla was not diſcouraged by this re- 


fuſal, and renewed the attack ſo often, that he at 
length extorted a promiſe from him, to do what 


Romans, 


was neceflary for deſerving the amity of the 


Fit 


FF | 


_ chery, giving good words both to Sylla and Ju- 


#4 £% 


of peace; but neither, Sylla nor Jugurcha came 


him. 


2 
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A. R. 646. nearer the moment for deciding approached, - the 
Ant. C. 106. go hs FIG » . — | $7 ”# 5 91 
| --* More his uncertainties Were His inclination 
was for favouring Jugurtha; but fear reduced him 
to eſpouſe the Romans. The agitation of his 
mind appeared in his countenance. His actions, 
his air, his whole deportment, which changed 
every moment, ſpoke the different ſentiments he 
felt within. At length fear, the all- powerful mo- 
tive of little abject fouls, prevailed. He ſent. for 
Sylla, and concerted meaſures with him for ſeizing 
the Numidian. The conference was held; and 
Tugurtha, being come to it without arms, and with 
ittle or no guard, perſons placed in ambuſcade, 
Killed all that attended him, ſeized himſelf, loaded 
him with chains, and in that condition put him 
into Sylla's hands, who immediately carried him 
„ , dd TREE Y 

_ Thus ended the war in a manner wholly for the 
honour of Sylla, if there can be honour in con- 
quering by the perfidy of another. However it 
det 7 nag juſt return for having deprived 
Metellus of the glory of compleating the conqueſt, | 

was himſelf deprived of that of the aſt act, that 
FO) ON PI UI A 

lis af This adventure was the mare affecting to him, 
_ eriber the as Sylla openly triumphed upon it without any 
777 of „reſerve. He ated on this occaſion, ſays: (4) Plu- 
to bimlf arch, like a. young man immoderately greedy of, 
with 102 and fluſhed with, glory, of which he now; firſt 
much began to taſte the charms. . Inſtead of aſcribing 
N in the honour of this event to his General, as he was 
Mar. & obliged to do by his duty, and as he ought to have 
Syll. made an inviolable rule, he aſſumed the greateſt 
part of it to himſelf, and had a ring made, which 
he always wore, and uſed as a ſeal, on which, he 


(a) *Oc2 vi ̃ ⅛ Ä “ 
neręiot T6 WTIX par Flut: prætcepl. reip. ger. p. 85. 


11 | , * was 
. * 
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was repreſented, receiving Jugurtha from = 2 Re oh 


hands of Bocchus. Marius, ſtung to the heart 

thi kind of inſult, never forgave it. And this 
was the origin of that implacable hatred, which 
afterwards broke out between thoſe two Romans, 
and which coſt the Commonwealth ſo much 


F. RoTitIvs Rus. 44. l. 4. 


Cn. Marlius Maximus. 


Marius paſſed the greateſt part of this year ſtill 
in Africa, no doubt employed in regulating his 
new conqueſt, It is not eaſy to ſay exactly what 
thoſe regulations were. But Numidia was not 
then reduced into a Roman province, and we ſhall 
again ſee Kings of Maſiniſſa's race riſe us. 

Marius was ſtill in Africa, when he received 
news, that he was elected Conſul for the ſecond 
time. The extreme danger of Italy, which was 
threatened with an invaſion by the Cimbri, after 
the bloody defeat of Cæpio and Mallius in Gaul, 
had made it neceſſary to break/through all rules 
and party intereſts, to reinſtate a perſon in office 
at the end of three years, who had found ſo much 

difficulty to attain the Conſulſhip for the firſt time, 
but who was then conſidered! as the ſole reſource - 
of the Commonwealth. . $1. 


* 


Ant. C. 105. 


He therefore immediately returned to Italy, Marius; | 
and entered Rome in triumph on the firſt day he . 


entered upon office, that is, on the firſt of 


2 Miſerable 
1 end of Ju- 


ary; exhibiting a ſight, to the Romans, which gurt ha. 


they could ſcarce believe, even when they ſaw it, 
Jugurtha, a captive and in chains: that formida- 
ble enemy, during whoſe life they could not ſo 
much as flatter themſelves, that they ſhould ſee an 
end of the war; ſo united in him was valour with 
arts and ſtratagems, and ſo fertile was his genius 

5 5 F 4 . in 
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in reſources, even in the midſt of the moſt deſpe 


10 
* rate misfortunes. His two ſons followed him i in 


this mournful ceremony. It is ſaid, that in the 
proceſſion, he appeared like a man out of his 
ſenſes. |; He was thrown into a dungeon, where 
the goalers, in their haſte to ſtrip, him of his ſpoils, 
tore his robe to pieces, and pulled off the tips of 
his ears for the ſake of the pendants he wore in 


them. He paſſed fix whole days in that horrid 


Plut. in 
Mario. 


Plin. 


.priſon, ſtruggling with famine, and retaining to 


the laſt moment an ardent defire to live: a fit end, 
adds Plutarch, a due reward for his atrocious 


crime. It is of good example, that ſuch vile 


wretches as he, do not ficape, the divine vengeance 


even in this lite. | 
Marius, either through Bs of mind, or. 


| haughtineſs, entered the Senate, after the ceremony, 


in his robe of triumph, which was without example. 
He perceived, that the whole preſence was ſur- 
prized and ſhocked at that innovation. e quitted 
the hall that inſtant, and returned in the uſual 
habit, that is, the robe bordered with purple. 
He however had ſtill on a ſingle iron ring; it was 


xxxili. 1. not till his Rund . ak that he aumed * 


AR. 6 


gold one. 


e E D Facrs. 1 
Before * I proceed to relate the war with the 


Che Cimbri, I all give ſome facts a place here, which 
Sau, have little connexion with the hiſtory in e | 


and however deſerve not to be omitted. 
Scaurus in his Cenſorſhip, which was boring the 
Conſulſhip of Metellus Numidicus and Silanus, 


furniſhecd a new proof of his obſtinate and un- 


tractable diſpoſition. For hit Cellegue M. Druſus | 


6 * This article of detached 82 5 Fs the E an. 


being 
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being dead, he pretended, contrary to invariable 
cuſtom, to continue in office, though in the like; 
caſe the ſurviving Cenſor was obliged to abdicate. 

But the Tribunes of the People, by threatning to 
put him in pres, compelled him to ſubmit, 

His Cenſorſhip, — abridged in this man- 

ner, was however famous for works, that do him 

honour. He made a great highway, which hegan 

+; Piſa, and extended acroſs part of Liguria. 

he building alſo, or at leaſt the rebuilding, of 
the bridge Mulvius, now called Ponte Mela, over 
the Tiber, at a ſmall diene em Re is 
aſcribed to him. 

The fame: times almoſt give. us two emis The fon of 
of the exceſſes, into which vice ſometimes hurries Fabiu 
young perſons, even. of illuſtrious birth;- and of ty omg | 

the. misfortunes that attend him. The ſon of nibed, and 
Fabius Servilianus, having abandoned himſelf to after- 
the maſt infamous courſe of life, his father firſt ward! pur 
baniſhed him into the country, and then cauſed him for 8 
to be put to death by two ſlaves, whom he made famous 
free, in order to exempt them from enquiries. pradices. 
He * was however. proſecuted- on that account, and 
baniſhed to Nocera in Campania. / |: 

The ſecond example is of: another Fabius, who: The fon of 
having. imitated the irregular conduct of his father Fabius Al- 
Fabius, Allobrogicus 1 in his youth, did not follow oy a 
his example in his amendment. He carried the z, %% 
exceſſes of debauchery and extravagance to fach Z. eter. 
an height, that the Prætor was forced to inter- | 

dict him, and appoint him a keeper. Thus the 
State ſ| N what paternal ROY, ought to 


C Ramulus had given to fu- — an Jome others, that 
thers powbr of life and death the exceſſive rigour of fathers . 
over their children. But it was ſubje& to the enquiries of 
however appears 22 this #x- the Jaws ahd mag * 8 


have 
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have done ; and the perſon (a) whom the too great 


indulgence of his father had conſtituted heir of 


his fortunes, the ſeverity of the e difin- 
herited. 


The exact dite of theſe two fats is not certain, 
but cannot be far from the times, of which we 
have now been ſpeaking. 

1 ſhall give two trials a place derer that are at 
leaſt memorable in reſpect to the perſons they 


ef T. Al. concern. The firſt regards one T. Albucius, a 


ſingular man, and one who proves, that if learn- 
ing adorns and improves folid- geniuſſes, it on} 
hurts little minds, or weak heads. This Albu- 
cius was Greek-mad, | ſo much as almoſt to Te- 
nounce his mother ton ue, and choſe rather ta 
pals, as the poet Lueilius ee for a' 
+ Greek than a (5) Roman, The ſame poet relates 
on what occaſion he was very agreeably turned i into 
ridicule upon this caprice. Sexvola, on his 
way to his government of Aſia, paſſed through/ 
Athens. Albucius, who was in that city, coming 
to pay his reſpects: to him, Scævola ſaluted him 
in Greek: at the ſame time his whole train, all 
his officers, even to the Lictors, did the ſame, ſo 
that Albucius heard nothing around him but the 


Word Ratet ( ſave ou) os py oy” all that were 


(a) Oben nimia a in- Grains piblica A! 
| dulgentia hæredem reliquerat, Val. Max. iii. 4. 


6%) Græcum te C Scævola ſpeaks ) Albuci, quam Romanum 
aa atque Sabinum. - | 
__ Malviſti dici. Gras ergo prætor Athenis, 1473 we. F 
Id quod maluiſti, te, quum add me accedi', ſaluto. 
Xa tee, inquam, Tite: ſietores, turma omni', cohorſque, 
es" Tite. a Win mi Albucius, hine inimicus. 
| Lal. aqut\Cic.1. te Fils. 9. 


® This. is enable PR Au- logue de Amicitia, and book r i 5 
gur, Lelius's for-in-law, who de Oratore. 
7s one of the ſpeakers in the dia- | 


1931 


5 | _ preſent, 
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. preſent, This jeſt ſtung him ſenſibly ; and as all 
the philoſophy he had ſtudied in the Greek books, 
had taught him neither more moderation, nor 


made him a greater maſter of his temper, he con- 
ceived ſo much reſentment upon the occaſion, that 


219 


he reſolved to be revenged. When Scævola re- 


turned to Rome, he accuſed him of extortion. 


But the probity of that irreproachable perſon eaſily 


confuſion of its author. 


He was, not ſo fortunate himſelf, when he was His vani- 
in the like caſe. Albucius was Prætor about“ - 


the 647th or 648th year of Rome, and being ſent 
into Kurdi, he gave chace to ſome wretched 
bands of robbers. After which, with as much 


pride, as if he had gained ſome important victo- 
ry, he exhibited in his province the ceremony of 


à kind of triumph. At the ſame time he wrote 
o the Senate to demand, that publick thankſ- 


givings ſhould be decreed at Rome for the advan- 


ber, he had gained over the people of Sardinia, 
ill then there had been no example of refuſing a 
General the like requeſt. But beſides that, the ex- 
ploits of this perſon little deſerved ſuch an honour, 


314) 


11 * fF id ' 0 AI 4 g 0 B.A 0 , 
with his own hands, drew upon him a diſgrace, 


his province, he was accuſed of extortion by the 
people of Sardinia, He had evidently not learnt 
in the ſchool of Epicurus, whoſe opinions he fol- 


lowed,, highly to reſpect virtue, and, to prefer his 


duty to his intereſt, He was condemned in con- 
ſequence, and baniſhed to Athens. A little ad- 


verſity does ſome people much good, Albucius 


the vanity, with which he had crowned himſelf 


wich nobody had experienced before him. He 
was rejected; and that was not all. On quitting 


was of this number. He bore his baniſhment 


more honourably, than good fortune. He con- 
ſoled himſelf with philoſophy, ſometimes alſo 
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awoſing his time in compoſing ſatyrs after the 
manner of Lucilius. 
4 About the ſame time Scaurus, Prince of the 
accuſed b,. Senate, who had been Conſul and Cenſor, was 
fore the Accuſed before the people by Cn. Domitius, who 
people, and was Tribune during the third Conſulſhip of 
acquitied Marius. The matter in queſtion was a very great 
not with-" 
out great crime; but mentioned only in indefinite terms by 
difficulty. the ſingle author that ſpeaks of it. Domitius ac- 
Aic. Ped. cuſed Scaurus of a kind of profanation of certain 
F ſacrifices of the Roman people, and in particular 


M. 
Scauro. of thoſe celebrated in honour of the Dii Penales 


[ houſhold g gods 1 of Troy, brought, as was ſaid, 
into Italy by /Eneas. The accuſer was very 
warm : for he had cauſe of perſonal enmity to 
Scaurus, who had prevented him from being 
choſen to ſucceed his father in the office of Augur. 
However, he had generoſity enough to refuſe the 
ſecret memoirs, one of Scaurus's ſlaves brought 
bin againſt his maſter. He conceived 59707 
both for the traitor and the treaſon, and ſent that 
wretch back to his maſter. We have ſeen a like 
circumſtance of the orator L. Craſſus in reſpect to 
Carbo. And theſe two examples give Valerius 
Maximus occaſion to cry out: How (a). muſt 
< Juſtice have been obſerved in thoſe days. between 
* friends, when it took place to ſo great a degree 
4 between accuſers and the accuſed!* Scaurus Was 
acqu uitted, but not without great difficulty. of 
the thirty: 1808 Tribes three condemned him: and 
even of thoſe Who favoured him, the number of 
the ſuffrages for acquitting him did not much eX- 
. cecd Woſe againſt | him. 7 5 1 


w 


* Quo padde N wr tores quoque & reos tantum 
amicos oſs tuns juſtitiam virium obtinuiſie videamus ! 
erw rer gy a "00 Mech iv. i OH 3 
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Domitius not being able to revenge himſelf on The 7ri- 


Scaurus, attacked the whole body of the public 
Prieſts of Rome, whom-he-deprived of a very 


to fill up the vacancies in their colleges by co- 2 ts ods 
people. 


optation. The irritated Tribune cauſed a law to 
paſs, which transferred that right of election to 


the people. But as reſpect for religion did not Cie. ii. in 
permit, that the people ſhould confer the title, Rullum, 
Domitius regulated that according to the cuſtom *' 


already eſtabliſhed in reſpe& to the Pontifex 
Maximus. The leaſt half of the people were 
aſſembled, that is, ſeventeen tribes only, drawn 
by lot: and the perſon who had the plurality of 


ſuffrages in this aſſembly of ſeventeen tribes, was 


chofen by the Pontiffs. The Tribune cauſed it to 
be decreed, that the ſame thing ſhould be done 
in reſpect to all the other places of Pontiff and 
Augur. He was well rewarded for his trouble, 


For ſoon after he was elected Pontifex Maximus 


* 


himſelf. 


BOOK 


fine privilege. The publick Prieſts, that is, the hes 
Augurs and Pontiffs, were in poſſeſſion of a right / 7. 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


—\ HIS book, to begin at the Confulſhip 

| of Rutilius, contains the ſpace: of four- 

teen years, from the 647th to the 660th 

year of Rome. It contains principally the war 

with the Cimbri, the ſecond revolt of the ſlaves 

in Sicily, the ſedition of Saturnius, the baniſh- 

ment and recal of Metellus Numidicus, and ſeve- 
ral memorable trials. 


SECT 4, 


Of the Cimbri and Teutones, German nations. In- 
curſions of thoſe nations into different countries. 
They are attacked in Noricum by the Conſul Car- 
bo, and defeat him. They move into the country of 
the Helvetii. The Tigurini and Tugent join 
them. They beat the Conſul Silanus in Gaul. 
The Tigeurini gain a great victory over the Conſul 
L. Caſſius. The Conſul Cæ pio plunders the gold 
of Toulouſe. Cn. Mallius, a man of no merit, 
is made Conſul, and ſent into Gaul to ſupport Cæ- 
pio. Diſſention between Cæpio and Mallius. Au- 
relius Scaurus defeated and taken by the Cimbri. 

$2 Terrible 


Terrible defeat of the Roman armies. The Cim- 


ri reſolve to march to Rome. Alarm and con- 
ſternation of the Romans. Rutilius exerciſes and 


diſciplines the troops perfely. Marius is elected 
Conſul for the ſecond time. The, Cimbri ſet out to- 
wards Spain. The marching of the Cimbri into 
Spain leaves Marius time to form. his troops, Ge- 
nerous action of Marius. He digs a new canal 
for the Rhone. He is elected Conſul for the third 
time. Sylla perſwades the Marſi to enter into an 
alliance with the Romans. The Cimbri are defeated 


in Spain. Marius is elected Conſul for the fourth 


time. The Cimbri and Teutones ſeparate, and the 
Conſuls alſo. Marius declines fighting with the 


Teutones. Martha, a Syrian woman, given out 


. by Marius for a propheteſs, Marius refuſes a 


Jingle combat. The Teutones continue their march, 


and advance towards the Alps. They are entirely 


defeated by Marius near the city of Aix, The Ro- 

man army preſents Marius with the ſpoils, who 
_ cauſes them to be ſold at a very low price. Ma- 
rius, wbilſt employed at a ſacrifice, receives ad- 
vice that be is elected Conſul for the fifth time. 
The Cimbri enter Italy. They force the paſs of the 
| Adige. Marius joins his army with that of Ca- 
 tulus. Battle fought near Vercelle. The Cimbri 
are entirely defeated. The news of this victory 
occaſions incredible joy at Rome. Marius tri- 
umphs jointly with Catulus. Misfortune of Cæ- 
pio. He makes himſelf agreeable to the Senate by 
a law, which reſtores the adminiſtration of juſtice 
in part to that order. He is diveſted of com- 
mand, and his eſtate is confiſcated. He is after- 
_ -wards excluded the Senate. He is again condem- 
. .ned by the People for plundering the gold of Tou ou- 
a C * of that ſentence. 


THE 
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The Cim. MPHE * Cimbri Ins Teutones he" made 
bri and © the Romans ſuffer the bloodieſt defeats, and 
Th before whom Rome trembled at the time of its 
ermanick 
nations, Rreateſt power, were a people, that came from 
the north of Germany, and the coaſts of the 
Baltick ſea, I do not enter into the antiquity of 
theſe people, which is foreign to my ſubject. It 
ſuffices to obſerve, that from the earlieſt rimes. it 
kad been the cuſtom of the Celtick and Germanick 
nations, to tranſplant themſelves with their wives 
and children, and to go in queſt of ſettlements in 
remote countries. Europe and Aſia were full of 
their colonies, The northern nations were always. 
the terror of the ſouthern. ae 
* hoſe of whom we ſpeak having waren at 
of the fe firſt towards Hobemia, were repulſed by the Boii, 
nations inhabitants of the country, who ſtill retain that 
—_ name+. They afterwards approached the Danube, 
NO: which they paſſed, and went on as far as the 
country of the Scordiſci, who are placed upon the 
banks of the Save. From thence turning weſt- 
ward, they entered the country of the Tauriſtæ 
or Favre: which anſwers to that we now call 
Stiria, All the nations, through which we have 
juſt traced the route of the Cimbri and Teutones, 
> were Gauls by origin. It does not appear, that 
they either could, or would, fix in any of theſe 
regions. Therefore continuing their mareh, they 
entered Noricum, where they made their uſual 
tavages: and it was here they firſt found em- 
ſelves embroiled mg the Romans. es 


„. beginning of this * + From the name Boli, Boio- 
to the Conjuiſhip of Nati iu i is henum was formed, How We 
the Editor's. e US ed Romans. | 


This 
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This country, which contains very near what They are 
we now underſtand by the names of the 8 45 
Auſtria, and the Circle of Bavaria, placed the the (oma! 
Cimbri at too ſmall a diſtance from Italy, not to Carbs, .. 
give the Romans jealouſy. The Conſul Cn. Pa- æri Heat 
pirius Carbo poſted himſelf in the paſſes of the AR 656 
Alps to intercept them. But perceiving, that te 
Barbarians ſeemed to have quite different deſigns, 
he became bolder, and ſent Deputies to aſk with 
menaces, why they ravaged the territory of the 
Norici, who were the triends of the Romans. 
There was however no treaty ſubſiſting, by which 
the Romans were obliged to take upon them the 
defence of that people. The Cimbri appointed 
Ambaſſadors to carry back their anſwer, which 
was conceived in very moderate terms. They. 
proteſted, ** that they reſpected the Roman name: 
„That they would not attack any nation in alli- 
< ance with Rome: That they were going to 
quit Noricum, and ſeek a ſettlement in coun- 
& tries, about which the Romans would have no 
« reaſon to concern themſelves.“ The Conſul 
robably taking that for fear which proceeded 
rom the moderation of theſe Barbarians, who _ 
were more equitable than himſelf, believed it 
highly prudent to endeavour to 1 55 them. 
He gave their Ambaſſadors guides, who conduct- 
ed them much round about, and marching his ar 
my by ſhorter ways, he advanced againſt the ._ 
Cimbri, whom he found incamped near Norcia, 
a city which Freinſhemius believes to be Goricum 
in Corinthia. His ſtratagem proved unſucceſsful. 
The Barbarians, though ſurprized and attacked 
in the night, found own. in their courage. The 
Conſul was repulſed with loſs; and if a great 
rain had not put an end to the battle, the Roman 
army would have been entirely cut in pieces. The 
victors did not take any advantage of their ſuc- 
Vol. IX. | e 


* 
* 
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ceſs; and, for what reaſon cannot be faid, turned 
towards Gaul and the Helvetii. 2 > | 
They enter The latter, now the Swiſs, far different then 
the country from what they are in theſe days, were very rich, 
5 Hel according to Strabo, and had great quantities of 
The Tieu- gold. But as they ſaw their new gueſts were be- 
4 f i 
rini and come richer than themſelves by the plunder of ſo 
Tagenijoin many countries, they liked the trade, particularly 
Strab. Liv. the Tigurini, (the people of Zurich) and the Tu- 
. 193. & geni, (thoſe of Zug.) The natives of thoſe two 
| vis p- cantons joined the Cimbri : but it is hard to fix 
293- the date of this junction, which might perhaps 
not have taken place, till ſome years after the de- 
| feat of Carbo, as-we ſhall ſoon ſay. = 
A.R 643. We loſe ſight of the Cimbri for three or four 
Theyd:feat years, at the end of which they appear again in 
7% Coo/* Gaul, demanding lands of the Conſul Silanus to 
Gaul, fettle in; and on that condition, offering to ſerve 
the Romans in war. They were far from accept- 
ing thoſe offers. The Cimbri therefore reſolved 
to obtain that by force, which had been refuſed 
to their requeſt. They attacked the Conſul, and 
gained a ſecond victory over the Romans. 
A. R. 646. Two years after the Tigurni croſſed the coun- 
The Tigs- try nf the Allobroges, in order to join the Cim- 
A" and defeated another Roman army, com- 
- Hom ov. manded by the Conſul L. Caffius. That Con- 
the Conſul ſul fell in the battle himſelf, with L. Piſo, his 
Z. Cafiss. Lieutenant, a perſon of Conſular dignity. The 
| other Lieutenant, whoſe name was C. Popillius, 
could not fave the remains of this unfortunate. ar- 
my but at the expence of its honour. Their lives 
were granted them only, upon condition of paſ- 
fing under the yoke, and leaving all their baggage 
at the diſcretion of the enemy. Popillius, at his 
return to Rome, was accuſed before the people, 
and prevented an inevitable condemnation by ba- 
niſhing himſelf. 72] 2 


Incur fions F the CIA. . * 
So umany repeated deſpats wereoply the r 
Sons more — and bloody, ;;which the Ro 2-, 
mans ſaon-ſuftainedfromthe Jane ęgemy, and of, 
which: a mare particular aceountris; Fame, dc * 
us in the ancient monuments. 
The principal author of the dreadful di 20 f 
am going to relate, ns Senvilius Cmpio, 4 ju 
arrogant man, and of uh Aviditys; that. to enrich 
himſelf, peculation and [acrilege were nothing 
with him, Being Conſul the year after. the de- A. R. 4. 
feat of L. Caſſius, and going into. Gaul againſt 757 Coat | 
me Cimbri, he.Ggpalized the beginning of his Cen, 
military expeditions. by plundering; the gold: of Tegen f 
_ a place ſo famous in the ancient feworler Tat. | 
inhabitants of that city, -who-were before the 
allies of the Romans, having been drawn into a 
revolt by the promiſes of the Cimbri, ſurprized ,. 
and laid the pr garriſon in chains. Czpj * '2 
marched againſt them, and with. the, alſiſtance 4 | 
intelligence in the place, entered ,Toyloule,. a 
abandoned it to be plundered by. the ſoldiers. 
Nothing was ſpared: all things ſacred and pro- 
fane were the prey of the troops. But the moſt 
extraordinary part of the booty was an immenſe 
weight of gold taken out of the temples,” and a 
lake near the place, which is. ſaid to amount 
ar leaf che valne af Hifteep thonſund, e, 8. 
about two millions two \ hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds: ſterling⸗ lust) Hi keene 99 
This gold, "anthers V. was Originally tak 
out of the temple of Delphi, * 3 from 
thence to their own country by the Teftoſages, '- 
who accompanied Brennus in that expedition. Barr. deute. a 
' thee moſt Judicious writers conſider; this tradition as af of * Fi 15 
a fable. According to them, the Gauls being . 
very rich, little addicted to luxury, and extremely n 
ſuperſtitious, conſecrated treaſures; to their gods. 
and * depoſited r in lakes and marſhes, 
into 
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into which they threw their gold and filver in in- 

| 58 And when the Romans became maſters of 
country, on ſelling or letting theſe lakes to 
particulars, it frequently happened that thoſe who 
2 or. farmed dene n, e N in 

em. 190187 
e Cæpio, when eſſed of 100 rich a prey, con- 
verted the greateſt part of it to his'own uſe. Very 

| little of it was brought into the public treaſury 

Orof. v. of Rome: And Oroſius even del us, that the 
„ OConſul having firſt ſent away theſe treaſures under 
a a guard to Matſeilles, ſecretly cauſed that guard 
to be aſſaſſinated on their way, and in that man- 
ner ſeized the whole. He was ſeverely puniſhed, 
: as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, for his horrid avi- 
dity. Elis whole future life was one continued 
Aul. Gell. ſeries of misfortunes: and all thoſe who had 
iu. 9. hared in: the ſacrilege came to ſuch miſerable 
ends, that to expreſs a man ſupremely: unfortunate, 
it became proverb to lay, by _ J'S in the 

gold of Toulhuſe. 

It had been a part of Lido in the Road 
to have recalled fuch à General after the expira - 
tion: of his year, and to malte choice, againſt ſuch 

formidable enemies, of Conſuls capable of op- 

fing them. Regard was had neither to the one 

nor the other of thoſe objects, at once ſo impor+ 

tant and ſo fimple. Cæpio was continued in the 
command in Gol: and as to the election of the 
Conſuls, the: caprice of the multitude decided it. 

* Amongſt others, two candidates, who merited 
1 p may the whole eſteem and confidence of the Roman 
of m me-, People, offered themſelves; theſe were Rutilius 
4 „and Cuche Rutilius was the moſt virtuous citi- 
W . zen of Rome, and after having ſerved under Sci- 
2 4% pio Africanus at the ſiege ef Numantia in his 
Gau! rs Youth, he had formed himſelf entirely in the art 


2 emiltary under — 3 whoſe Lieu- 
1 85 tenant 
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tenant · General he had been with Marius. Catu- 
Ius was infinitely deſerving in every reſpect, and 
we ſhall ſee him in the ſequel ſhare the glory of 
the laſt victory over the Cimbri with Marius. 


Kutilius was actually elected Conſul; but a per- 
ſon was preferred to Catulus, whom Cicero dee: 


ſeribes in four words, that he was not only (a) of 
mean birth, but had neither merit, genius, nor mo- 
rals. His name was Cn. Mallius. And as if 
chance had been of intelligence with the caprice of 
the multitude, of the two provinces allotted to 
the Conſuls, the one in Italy, the other in Gaul, 
Rutilius had the firſt; and the ſecond, which re- 
lated to the Cimbri, fell to Mallius, who was ac- 
cordingly ſent into, Gaul with a new army to 
ſupport Cæpio. Thus of the two armies ſent by 
the Romans againſt the Cimbri, the one had a 
raſh man at its bead, and the other one of no ca- 
pacity. And, to compleat the misfortune, diſcord 


fFrroſe between them. 


if 


— 


— . Rurilius. SF enn 971.1 A. R. 647. 
1 Ant. C,105, 


9119 Cn. Mallius. ins 


Never had union between Generals been more Pi pan ſ 
neceſſary than in the preſent conjuncture of the berwern 
Roman affairs: but never were Generals ſo ill; 2 
ſuited to them. Cæpio was proud and contemdp: 
tuous: and Mallius was unfortunately too worthy 

of contempt. He was however Conſul in office, 

and in that quality had a fight to take place. But 

the Proconſul regarding only the unworthineſs of 

the perſon, and not the authority of his office, 
would do nothing in concert with him. He pre- 
tended, that his was a ſeparate province, and 
placed the Rhone between him and the Conſul. 

(a) Non ſolùm ignobilem, verùm ſine virtute, fine ingenio, 

vita etiam contemptà & ſordida, - Ge, pro Plane. n. 12. 
no} Q 3 5 This 
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A. R. 647. This was the worſt conduct he ceuld: havt 


Lurchi“ choſen: and ke had foon' reaſon to be cn need ef 
Scaurus it. Mf. Aurehus Scaurus, a perſon of Conſular 
eefrared dignity, and one of the Conſul's Lieutenants, was 
55% Jefeated by the Barbarians, with a conſderable 
Cinbri. detachment, which he commanded, and remained 
ptiſonek ithe hands of the viftors. Immediately 
After this blow, the Conſul ſent to deſire Cœ pio to 
8 aſſoom as poſſible with his army. The 
ater Hrutally arifwered, that each of them ought 
ro keep within his o province for the defence of 
it. But Tool after, fear Teſt” the Conſul ſhould 
have aff the: glory of the victory, which he confi- 
derem as certain, induced hith to change his opini- 
on. He therefore apptoaehed the Conſul; but did 
not incamp in the ſanie place, and had ne com- 
mumeation with him. He placed his camp be: 
tween the army of Mallius, aud that of the Oims 
bi in order to be ready to attack the enemy! firſt; 
and not to divide with any one the glory of their 

defeat. | 1 | 
PRO When the Cimbri were apprized of the junc- 
tion of the two Roman armies” ſuppoſing it the 
effect of a reconliation, for they had been in- 
_ formed of the diſtord that prevailed between” the 
__ **Generals, they ſent Deputies to the Romans td 
treat of peace. "C#pis; Abto'whoſe camp they 


fieſt entered, feeing that it Wis clot to him, but tis 


the Conful, they had orders to addrefs themſelves, 
eoneceived à mean and ridiculeus jealouſy of ity 
and far from giving them pacifick fanguage, was 
very near ordering them to be put to deaetd. 

- « Fhis violent manner of treating the Deputies, 
was! exttemely condemned in bis camp. What 
fatal eonſequences the diſſenſtom of the Generals 
might have, were perceived; and it was appre- 
hended, that ĩt might occaſion: the entire deſtruc- 
tion af the two armies. Such ſtrong remon- 
1441 . ſtrances 
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ſtrances were made in conſequence to Cæpio, that 1. R. 


he repaired, in a manner through force and a- 
gainſt his will, to the Conſul's camp. The coun- 
cil of war was aſſembled, to deliberate upon the 
meaſures it was proper to take. Nothing was 
concluded in it. The whole time paſſed, on both 


ſides, in diſputes, reproaches, and groſs affronts. 


The two Geaerals parted more embroiled than 
e 1 . | 


So wretched a conduct had the deferved ifſue, Herrid de. 
and drew ypon the Romans the moſt horrible de ns of the 


feat they had ever ſuſtained. No, particulars of 


and. almoſt incredible, The two armies were en- 
tirely cut to pieces, and both camps were taken. 
The number of the ſlain is ſaid to have amounted 
to fourſcore thouſand ſoldiers, as well Romans as 
allies, in which are included two ſons of the Con- 


ſul, and forty thouſand ſervants and followers of 


the army. Some affirm, that only ten perſons 
eſcaped to carry the news of the ſlaughter. The 


Cimbri before the battle had made a vow, which 
was common enough in thoſe days with the Gauls 


and Germans, to ſacrifice to the gods, and to 
deſtroy, all that ſhould fall into their hands. They 
punctually performed this barbarous vow. The 


gold and ſilver were caſt into the Rhone; the 


baggage was torn in pieces; the arms, cuiraſſes, 
and bridles, were broken; the horſes were drown- 
ed, and the men hanged upon trees. The famous 
Sertorius, who was then very young, and ſerved 
in Cæpio's army, had ſufficient ſtrength, and cou- 


rage to ſwim over the Rhone, armed as he was 


wich his cuiraſs and buckler. 


this bloody action are come down to us. We 3 
even do not know exactly the place where it hap- Liv. Epi. 
prop Which we may. however conjecture not to &. | 
ve been far from Orange, We are only told by 8 58 
ſome abridgers, that the ſlaughter was dreadful, 


Q 4 Eutropius 
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2,R. 647. Eutropius and Oroſius mention four nations, who 
Ant. C. 105. Se e I ww nne 

| ſhared'in this victory ; the Cimbri, Teutones, 1 i 
gurini, and Ambrones. Plutarch aſcribes the 

% f "or it to the laſt, who appear to 
ave been one of the Swiſs Cantons. He ſpeaks 
of them, as of the braveſt and moſt terrible ot 

the whole allied army. They were thitty thou- 
D TC TO cnt eek 
Th-Cinbri After ſo great a victory, they deliberated' on 
reſolve to the neceſſary, means for improving their advan- 


march to rage. They were not divided in opinion. It was | 
Rome. | 


agreed, that it was not proper to give the enemy 
time to look about them. The Barbarians, hav- 
ing ſo eaſily defeated thoſe they had attacked, re- 
ſolved not to ſtop, nor ſettle any where, till they 
had ruined Rome, and ravaged all Italy. They 
were however previouſly, for conſulting Aurelius 
Scaurus;. whom they had taken in the firſt battle. 
They cauſed him to be brought into the aſſem- 
bly, to which, according to the cuſtom of the 
nation, they repaired compleatly armed. The 
chains, Which he had on his hands and feet, did 
not bind his tongue. Being aſked his thoughts 
concerning their deſign to paſs the Alps, in order 
to march againſt Rome, he endeavoured to divert 
them from it, as from a chimerical and impracti- 
cable project; exalting the power and greatneſs of 
the Romans, which no human force was capable 
of ſubduing. Boiorix, one of the Kings of that 
nation, à young and violent Prince, could not 
hear a captive continue ſpeaking with ſo much 
freedom and boldneſs, and thruſt his ſword thro? 
him. FR 8 2 pf WAE 20-2 ju 1 0 £1. 4.4 
It is pat eaſy ro conceive the alarm and conſter- 
er ae naridd inch 10 terrible a loſs occaſioned at 
ion of th: Rome, that threatened” ſtill more dangerous con- 
Kemars. ſequences. © A dreadful cloud of Barbarians were 
at the very gates of Italy, three hundred thouſand 


men 


4 
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men bearing arms, and followed by their wives A. Re 6a. ü 
and children, not ſq much to make war againſt 8 
Icaly, as to ſubject it entirely, ſettle in its cities, 
race its lands, and extirpate moſt of its in- 
habitants. Fame from the beginning had ſpread. 
terrible things of their ſtrength,” great ſtature, and 


* 13 


valour, or rather ferocity, that bore down and 


ravaged all before them like Fa impetuous torrent, 
and the effects fill exceeded all that report had 
bieered Tae of. emer SE. 
The firſt thing done was to recal Cæpio, who. 
had not been aſhamed to ſurvive a diſaſter, of 


. 
— * 1 1 


which himſelf had been the. principal cauſe. 1 
ſhall make the different ſentences alſed upon him 
a ſeparate article in the ſequel: As to the Conſul 
Mallius, nothing more is ſaid of him in hiſtory, 
Rutilius his Collegue was appointed to make new Rau. 

| levies for oppoſing the Barbarians, and he per- ere 
fe&ly acquitted himſelf of that commiſſion.. For 2 | 
he not only raiſed ſoldiers, but exerciſed them ;,,,p, per- 
with infinite care. He even introduced the cuſtom rah. 
unknown before, of giving them maſters, to. 
teach them to fence, ih order that they might 

| be capable of uniting addrefs with courage on o- 

caſion. For this purpoſe he employed the maſters 
of the gladiators ; thereby converting an art, that 
had hitherto been deſtined only to the inhuman 
diverſion of the multitude, to the utility of the 
Commonwealth. This practice was. adopted by 
ſucceeding Generals: and in later times, mention 
is made of theſe fencing-maſters for the ſoldiery, 
under the name of Campi doctores. The good 
diſcipline eſtabliſned by Rutilius in his army, may 
alſo be judged from the conduct he obſerved in 

reſpect to his own ſon. Inſtead of keeping him 

about his own perſon, with greater conveniencies 
and diſtinction, he made him only a private legio- 
nary ſoldier; in order that he might form mo 


1 
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4. 72 647, ſelf for commanding by learning to obey in the, 
nw 25 loweſt rank of military life. It was in this man- 
ner, that Rutilius prepared. ſoldiers for Marius, 

and' conquerors for the Cimbri. For. it was this. 

army, that, Marius, when appointed to act againſt 

the Cimbri, choſe, in preference to that, with, 

which himſelf had conquered Jugurtha. "I 
Maric iz We have already ſaid, that Marius, whilſt till, 
elt in Africa, and only three years after he had been. 


— to that ſupreme dignity, though it was not the 


- Flayius Fimptia was given him 
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The in-. The Romans, always wiſe in adyerſity, had at 
bri turn laſt taken the moſt effectual meaſures againſt the. 
towards ſtorm that threatened them. But thoſe meaſures, 
Spain. would perhaps have been too late, if Providence. 
that was watchful for the preſervation of Rome, 
and which had deſtined that city ta be the capital, 
and miſtreſs of the univerſe, had not taken care 
carly to remove the danger. The time was nor 
yet come, when the Roman empire was to be the 
prey of Barbariansz. We left the Cimbri in the 
reſolution of marching againſt Rome: and if they 
had immediately put that reſolution. in practice, 
every thing was to be feared. But, without any 
knowñ reaſon, they turned their backs upon Italy, 
and after having ravaged the whole country be- 
tween the Rhone and the Pyrenees, they entered 
Spain. The Romans in conſequence bal time to 
r 2.2 EM RENE — 
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retdver from their terror, and Marius to 0 Nene 
and form his ſoldiers, to enure them to labour, to 


enalt and confirm their courage, and above all to 
make himſelf acquainted with them, and to ac- 


cuſtom them to his diſcipline, For inſtead of the Plat — 


— and lenity aſcribed to him by Salluſt Var 
iner to the troops of Numidia, as we have 
ſeen, — deſcribes him here as very rigid 
with regard to thoſe no- under his command. 
„% His rough and fierce, demeanour, ſays he, 
« which they could not endure at firſt, and his 
6 inflexible auſterity in puniſhing, aſſoon as they 
By were accuſtomed to rule and obedience, ſeemed 

**\ not. only juſt, but ſalutary. They grew familiar 
4 with all that was terrible in him; the ſharpnefs 
„of his anger, the amazing roughneſs of his 
vice, the: haughtineſs of his looks, and the 


„ ſtern air of his countenance; and conceived 


6 all this ought not to give them, but his enemies, 


66 terror.“ 


An action of juſtice and equity much con · Weble 


\  ciliared every body in his favour. His nephew C. action 4 


Luſius, who ſerved under him as a- legionary 
Tribune, an officer of corrupt manners, having at 
different times uſed great ſolicitations to debauch 
a young ſoldier under his command, and finding 
him always inflexible, had at length recourſe to 

violence. (a) The ſoldier, chuſing rather to ex- 
poſe himſelf to the danger of death, than to con- 
ſent to ſuch an infamous crime, ran Luſius thro? 

with his ſword. He was cited before Marius, as 
deſerving death for killing his officer. When that 
General had heard what had paſſed from the 
foldker's own mouth; for nobody had dared 0 take 


0 ) Interfectus ab eo eſti FORT hune ine vir flat 
vim affexebat. Facere enim [Marius] ſcelere ſolutum, = 
probus adoleſcens periculose, riculo, liberavit. Cic. pro Mil. 
n N turpiter maluit. 18. 
5 upon 
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A.R. % upon him his defence and had been aſſured 
. 8 of ſome witneſſes, that Luſius more il 
than once had made the young man 8 pro- 
Poſals, he cauſed one of the crowns, uſually given 
as a reward of the moſt glorious actions, to be 
e ee and crowned' the ſoldier with it himſelf, 
"= him always to reaula the ne len- 
N of probity and honour; 
This was however not a Jem of entire Eise 
to the Romans in reſpect to military expeditions. 
But the accounts of them eome down to us are ſo 
| little circumſtastial, that all we know of them is, 
Plat. in that Sylla, 'who was then Marius's Lieutenant, 
u. beat the Tectaſuges, a people on the banks of the 
Garonne, of «4-5 we have ſpoke before, and took 
their General Copillus'priſoner, - 
New ca- I think we may aſcribe to this or the enifulnd? 
ny of the year the new canal of the Rhone made by Marius, 
. though Plutarch does not ſpeak of it till his fourth. 
Maria. Conſulſhip. Such a work ſeems to agree with · the 
leiſure the Barbarians gave him at firſt. As he had 
maoſt of his proviſions from the ſea by the Rhone, 
5 agg obſerved, that the entrance of that river was 
difficult, becabſe the mouths of it were full of 
mud, and vaſt quantities of ſand, brought thither | 
by the ſea. He therefore cauſed a ne canal to be 
dug by his ſoldiers, which beginning at the Rhone 
below Arles; croſſed the plain of Crau, as far as 
the village of Foz, the name of which is a monu- 
ment ſubſiſting of that ancient work, which the 
Romans called Foſſa Mariana, and which probably | 
ended at the tower of Bouc or Embouc. Aſtep 
the victory, Marius abandoned the canal to the 
Maſſylii, (people of Marſeillet) in reward for their 
good and faichful ſervices. That people drew a 
conſiderable revenue from it a ome time. 
But it has been again filled up with Fine! for many 
get. Honorius Bouche, N a of 
n 4 %⁰5 5 rovence, 
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| Provence, ſays, that the Galejon is a mates A,B. 64. 
of it. This is a lake, which empties. irſelf 1 into the 5 = 
ſea, ad formerly communicated. with the Rhone _ ' 0 
by a canal called Bras mort; for fourſcore years 
paſt it bas been ſhut up with large paliſades. 1 

The time for electing new Conſuls being arrived, Meri, tr 
every body were again inclined in favour of N 1 
Marius. The Barbarians were expected, and the 9 
Romans ſeemed determined to fight thoſe terrible wne.. 
enemies only under his command, and with, hi — LE 
at their head. He, was accordingly clecked Mar | 
Conſul, by the people for the third time, and the 
Senate again decreed the province of Gaul to him, 
contrary to cuſtom, and without drawing lots: 
and that with the advice of Scaurus, the Metelli, ; 
and all the Nobility, In great dangers the in- 

tereſt of * © ee PREY over. is re- 
kat. 

8 Wien III. 880 n 1 8 . 

L. AvnzLwvs Onzares, Ale | Ant.C, 103.5 


— 


be Cimbei did not return 9 ae een as was 6 Syll en- 
expetted, and Marius's third Conſulſhip paſſed gages the | 


arſi to 


without any conſiderable. event. Sylla however , „, 


acquired new glory in it. He ſerved this year as ene 

legionary Tribune, and brought over the numerous with the 

nation of the Marſi to the Romans, who muſt have Romani. 

been a German people in alliance with the Cimbri, 6 

and other Barbarians. 

Sylla's glory, which continually ncaa gave 

Marius ſtill more and more jealouſy. - Seeing 
therefore that that General ſuffered him with pain, 

gave him no longer any honourable commiſſions, 

and on the contrary oppoſed his advancement on 

all occaſions, he quitted him, and attached him- 

felt to Catulus, who the following year was elected 

Marius's Collegue in the | "Hh 
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A. R. 649. The Cimbri were not ſucceſdful in their en- 

Th: Cim. pedition in Spain. The Celtiberians defeated them; 

bri are de- But their loſs could not have been conſiderable. 

2 in They returned to join the Teutones, and pre- 

Tir. Epix 855 at length to attack Italy with their whole 

Marui, Before the Barbarians were rejoined, Matiugwas 

li elected Conſul for the fourth time. His Collegue 

Conſul 27 L. Aurelius being dead, he was obliged to go to 

_ "_—_ Rome to preſide in the aſſemblies, leaving his 

| army under the command of Manius Aquilius. 

Many perſons of great merit ſtood for the 

Conſulſhip: but Saturnius, Tribune of the people, 

of whom we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to ſpeak 

largely, having been gained by Marius, en- 

deavoured in all his harangues to induce 'the 

People to elect him Conſul for the fourth time. 

As Marius affected difficulty, and declared, that 

he could accept that office no more, Saturnius; 

aſſuming a tone of reproach and indignation, called 

him traitor to his country, for refuſing the com- 

mand of the army in ſo preſſing a danger. Every 

body perceived the game they played, or rather 

comedy, in which Marius acted the moſt un- 

worthy part in the world for -a man of honour, 

and the moſt capable of drawing univerſal con- 

tempt upon himſelf. But there was 6cealion For 

a General of experience and reputation. Marius 

was accordingly elected (Conſul for the fourth 

time, and the ſame Catulus was given him for 

Collegue, to whom Cn. Mallius had been preferred 

three years before. He was, as we have ſaid 

before, a man of true merit, and had abundance 

pot credit with the Nobility, without being * 
agreeable to the People. 3 | 
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The Conſuls, Who had 2 eve 1 Gia 
For taking the field, ſer ar ect Rome, qa _ 


they received advice; that the Barbarians were , pus 1 oh 
upon their march. The latter, having divided h C. 
their troops, advanced 1 two dlfferent routes. uin ale. 
The Cirati took ' theirs thro ygh Noticum, Bs. 
varia and Tirol) to enter ahb the Trentine. 
The Teutones and 1 propoſed croſſi — 5 
Roman province of Gaul, Dab hine and 

vince) 150 to turn o drdegh Liguria. The 
Conſuls, upon'this'news, ſeparated alſo. Catulus 
poſted hinofelf on the fide of the Norican Alps, 

to wait there for the Cimbti; and Marius moved 

to incamp at the confluence of the Lara and the 
Rhone, to oppoſe the Teutones and Ambrones. 

The Cimbri had a long march, _ nothing is Marius de- 


- 
- co, — * * 


ſaid of them till the approachin But Ten 
Teutones were ſoon in view o Marius. T heir F, ., 


troops were innumerable, and occupied a Sik es, 8 
extent of country. They 'raiſed cries, or rather 
howlings, — of ſtriking with terror, and 
every day offered Marius battle, with great inſults, 
and reproaching him with abject cowardice. All 
their inſules and bravadoes did not move him. 
He kept cloſe within his camp, ſolely intent for 
the 7 upon checking the ardour of his 
troops, who expreſſed incredible defire and im- 
patience to come to blows with the enemy. To | 
accuſtom them to ſuſtain the terrible aſpect of the Bp 
Barbarians, and their brutal and ſavage tone. of | | 


* The exatt date of all theſe to be aſcribed to the Beg 
movement of \ the. Barbgrians or middle of — „ 1,72 
ä d Conſuls, is not certain. It only. relate fads 55 the 2% > nas. Wi 
; 10 6 bard to joy whether they: are having no more of them. W | 
| "7; on it 


— 
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4. R. e. voice, he ſent different bodies of his army, one 
"after another, to the intrenchments of his camp, 

-and made them ſtay there a conſiderable time; 
convinced, that novelty adds much to objects 
though terrible in themſelves, and on the con- 
trary, that habit makes * moſt hideous things 
familiar. | 
Martha, | It was not without pain, chat they ſaw them - 
a Hrias ſelves. kept in inaction, conſidering theſe long 
fene, delays as reproaches of cowardice. In order to 
5 aun, quiet them, be ſaid he did not act in this manner 
for a pro- through a diſtruſt of their courage, but that in 
: — conſequence of ſome oracles from the gods, he 
| Ke the occaſion and place favourable for 
— * For he carried every where with him a 
Syrian woman, called Martha, who paſſed. for a 
great propheteſs. She was carried about in a litter 
.with great honours and reſpect; and he took the 
order for the ſacrifices from her. She ware a large 


purple mantle faſtened with claſps, and carried a - 


- Pike in her hand wrapt round with wreaths and 
bunches of flowers. The ſtupid} multitude, who 
would ſcarce ſubmit to the authority of ſo great 
a General as Marius, ſuffered themſelves to be 
governed by a female ſoothſayer. 
Marius One of the officers of the Teutones, remarkable 
refuſe a for the greatneſs of his ſtature, and the glitter of 
ſingle — * fog challenged Marius to a ſingle combat. 
I The Conſul 5 Tat if be had ſo great a 
defire to die, be might go and hang himſelf. Marius 
knew too well, that it is not for the glory of 
a General to pique himſelf upon the ba io 
W 
The Ten. The Teutones ſoon grew weary. of rej oe, for 
1 which they were not made. They endeav 5 
march, to force. Marius in his camp: but being over- 
and ad. whelmed with a ſhower of darts, and having loſt 
ST We! numbers of men, 7 reſolved to continue 
be Alps, | ; | -\.”"" ner 
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their march; aſſuring themſelves, that they mould 5 5 
croſs the Alps without difficulty or oppoſition. 
Accordingly they ſet forwards, and in a mander 
paſſed in review before the Roman camp. Their 
| dreadful numbers were then known better than 
ever, from the length of time: their march conti- 
nued: for they were ſix Whole days filing off be- 
fore Marius's intrenchments in continual motion. 
As they paſſed very near the Romans. they aſked 
them ſnecringly, Whether: they bad any news to ſend 
_ their wives ? that they ſhould: ſoon be capable: fo give 
them an account of their huſbands. © » 
When the Barbarians were entirely pale, and They are 
a Rule advanced on their way, Marius decamped #77 
and followed them in the rear, always poſting 7 
himſelf near them, and chuſing places ſtrong by var the 
nature, and intrenching, that he might. have ie g 
thing to fear in the night; The Barbarians, who it 
continued moving on, came to the city of A,, 
from whence they were not far from the Alps. 3 
They fixed their camp here near à little river. = 
This was probably the river Arc, which runs a o 
ö quarter of a league from Aix. Marius refolved  _ q 
to give them battle here, and poſted himſelf iin a 
very advantageous place; but where it was not 
eaſy to get water. (a) It is not known, ſays Plu- = 
tarch, whether he did this expreſsly, to enliven 3 
the courage of his troops, by laying them under 
the neceſſity of going to fetch it at the little river 
in ſight of the Barbarians; or whether his ability 
gave the fault he had committed a turn to the ad- 
vantage of his army. However that were; it is 
certain, this circumſtance occaſioned the victoryß. 
a When = ſoldiers en e of AY: Os 


Al Sunk as id egerit * 1 wha. > virts, ; 1 
| ( an errorem in con · cauſa victoriæ fuit. Flo. Mis 
- fHlium verterit, dubium : cer- „ it 


"Ay 2 „a 1 
en Ih 14 N Ji RI” k 26 
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— Br the Conſul pointing to the little river, cried out, 
There's water before you ; but you muſt pay blood for 
it. On theſe words all raiſing their; cries, | replied, 

Lead us then againſt the enemy, whilſt our blood is 
not exhauſted and dryed up by thirft. Marius re- 
fuſed, telling them they muſt firſt fortify their 
camp. In this he followed the ancient maxim of 
the Romans, as we have obſerved in our account 
of the conduct of P. Emilius in the war with Per- 
ſeus. The ſoldiers obeyed, and fell to work up- 
on their intrenchments: and in the mean time the 
ſervants, having armed themſelves as they could, 
went to bring in water. The Barbariaee were in- 
on the other ſide of the river. 

At firſt only a ſmall number of the enemy at- 
tacked theſe Roman ſervants; for it was exactly 
the hour, when ſome were at dinner after bathing, 
and others were ſtill in the baths; the place 
abounding with ſprings of hot water. It was no 
longer in Marius's m”—_— to keep in his ſoldiers, 
who were in great fear for their ſervants. Beſides 
which, the — who were the beſt troops 
part: 0 enemy, roſe on a ſudden, and ran to their 

Their bodies were full and heavy wich 
the dee cheer they had made: but their. reſolu- 
tion was the greater in effect; and being in higher 
ſpirits from the wine they had drank, they ad- 
| — not like Barbarians, and with furious emo - 
tions, but in good order, ſtriking their arms in 

time, and with great cries repeating their own 
name, Ambrones, Ambrones, either to encourage 
one another, or to terrify their enemies, by letti 
them know whom they had to deal with. It ac- 
eidently happened, that the Ligurians marched 

"Bs at the head of the Roman army. Now the ſame 

name, Ambrones, was anciently that of their na- 
tion: They therefore immediately began to re- 
peat it on their ſide, 1 that the field G | 
| wit 


s 


— 


s 
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with it from both armies. The Ambrones had 4. R. 650. 
the 'river to paſs, which broke theit order. Be. 
fore they could draw up again, the Ligurians 
charged their front with great fury, and began 
the battle. The Romans came oa at the fame 


time, and from the advantagrous poſts they occu- 


bore them down before them. Moſt of them were 


either killed, or crowded each other into the ri- 


ver, which was ſoon filled with blood and dead 
bodies. The Romans purſued thoſe who fled, 


paſſing the river with them, and puſhed them 


quite to their camp. 


But here a new kind of enemies preſented them - 


{ves againſt both ſides. The wives of the Am- 
brones came out againſt them with ſwords and 


_ axes, gnaſhing their teeth with rage and grief, and 
diſcharged their fury equally on thoſe who fled, 


and their purſuers; upon their huſbands, whom 
they called traitors, and upon the enemy. They 


threw themſelves into the midſt of the preſs, ſeized 


the ſwords of the Romans with'their naked hands, 


tore their ſhiclds from them, received wounds, 
faw themſelves cut to pieces without being diſcou - 


raged, and to their laſt breath ſhewed a truly in - 


vincible ſpirit. The Romans went no farther, 


and being ſtopt either through the boldneſs of 
theſe women, or the coming on of night, after 
having cut moſt of the Ambrones to pieces, they 
retire . eb hg 128 71 2 ee 


of victory, as was natural after ſuch grear ſucceſs 
They paſſed the whole night in terror and anxiety 2 
for 5 c | 

The greateſt part of the Barbarians had not fought: 
but their grief was not leſs than that of the Am- 


brones, who had eſcaped the ſlaughter. During 
wed they all raiſed dreadful cries, which did 


R 2 not 


e, fell ſo rudely on the Barbarians, that they 


* Pre * 


Their army was nor heard to reſound with ſongs 
. 


ir camp was neither ſecure; nor intrenched. 
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not ſeem like the cries and groans of men, but 
like the roaring and | howling of beaſts. Marius 
expected to be attacked every moment, and ex- 
tremely apprehended the tumult and diſorder of 
an action, that was to paſs in the night. The 
Barbarians did not ſtir that night, nor the next 


day; but paſſed that whole interval in preparing 


for a battle. 

In the mean time Marius knowing, that be- 
yond the camp of the Barbarians, were hollow. 
ways covered with wood, he ſent. Marcellus thi- 
ther with three thouſand foot, to lie in ambuſh, 
and to take the enemy in the rear, aſſoon as the 
battle began. The reſt he ordered to refreſh them- 
ſelves with food and repoſe. At day-break next 
morning he drew, them up in battle upon the emi- 
nence before his camp, and made his cavalry ad- 
vance into the plain. The Teutones did not ſtay 
till the Roman infantry alſo came down, in order 
to fight it with equal advantage as to the ground; 
but tranſported with rage, they took their arms, 


and ran on ro attack it on the eminence. . Marius 


ſent principal officers on all ſides, to order his 
troops to wait for the enemy without moving, and 
aſſoon as they ſhould advance within length, to 
diſcharge their darts, to draw their ſwords, and 
puſh them back with their ſhields : for the place 
being a declivity, he thought with reaſon, that 
the ſtrokes given by the Barbarians would neither 
have force, nor their cloſe order be maintained, 
as they would totter, and have no firm footing, 


in effect of the deſcent and unevenneſs of the 


ground. 
He did not content himſelf with giving theſe 


orders: but he added his own example, being ac- 


cuſtomed to fight in perſon as well as to com- 

mand. The Romans accordingly facing the Bar- 

batians and Roping tn n. ſhort as they ere 
vou 


0 
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voured to aſcend, the latter were preſſed and ob- A. R. 63e. 


liged to give way by degrees, and to regain the 


lower ground. The firſt battalions began to rally 


and draw up in battle; but thoſe” behind were in 
confuſion and diſorder. For Marcellus, intent 
upon all that paſſed, on the firſt cries of the charge, 


which reſounded as far as the adjacent hills, under 
which he lay in ambuſh, had ſeized that moment 


for ſetting out, and had fallen impetuouſly with great 
cries upon the latter in the rear, cutting them to 
pieces. Theſe, puſhed with ſuch fury, carried 
the diſorder with them into the ranks in front. In 
an inſtant their whole army was in confuſion, 
They could not long ſuſtain fo vigorous an attack 
before and behind, and quitted their order and 
fled. + The Romans purſued them, and killed and 
took above an hundred thouſand.” The Epitome 
of Livy ſays, that there were two hundred 'thou- 
ſand killed, and ninety thouſand made priſoners: 
which ſeems incredible. TIHEQUID 25 - Y S008 


Ihe ſpoils taken were immenſe: and the whole The Ro- 
army unanimouſly made Marius a preſent of v ww 
them: that preſent, great and magnificent as” it , a 
was, ſeemed ſtill below the ſervice he had done Ma, ius, 


on ſo dangerous an occaſion. He made a moſt x era 
Them to. 


.. be ſels 
brave troops, he cauſed this booty to be ſold to a, 2 


them at a very low price; chuſing rather to act in low price. 
| Diod ap. 


generous uſe of it; and deſiring to reward ſuch 


that manner than to give it them as a mere dona- 
tion; no doubt that he might not ſeem to ſet lit- 
tle value on the preſent they had made him; and 
beſides, that his liberality, not ſeeming without 
advantage to himſelf, might not give thoſe pain, 
who had the benefit of it. This conduct acqui- 
red Marius the univerſal eſteem in the higheſt 


ing him with the people. 


degree poſſible; and the Great united in applaud- 
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A. C 6. As to the arms taken from the Barbarians, Ma- 
Marius Tius, immediately after the battle, choſe out the 
employed at richeſt and leaſt damaged of them, and ſuch. as 
2 ſacrifice were fitteſt to adorn his triumph. Theſe he ſer 
97g apart, and having cauſed all the reſt to be laid up- 
that he as ON à great pile, he made a magnificent ſacrifice of 
Been elected them to the gods. His whole army was drawn 
Co/u' for up around this pile, crowned, with lawrel, and 
2 himſelf in a robe of ſtate, attended in the moſt 
auguſt manner, took a lighted torch, and lifting 

it up towards heaven with both his hands, he was 
going to ſer fire to the pile, when couriers ap- 

peared riding full ſpeed towards him. 

When they were near Marius, they diſmounted, 
and running to ſalute him, declared that he was 
Conſul for the fifth time, and delivered him let- 
ters that notified his election. This was a new 
ſubject of joy: and the whole army, to teſtify the. 
pleaſure it gave them, raiſed great cries, which 
they accompanied with the warlike - claſhing of 
their arms; and all the officers adorned the head 
of Marius with new crowns. At this moment, 


he ſet fire to the pile, and compleated the ſa- 
Sbce. ö . 


A. R. 65. C. Mak ius V. 
ant. C. 1x. M. AquiLLIUs. 


T) he Conſul Aquillius was ſent into Sicily againſt 
the revolted ſlaves. We ſhall ſpeak of that war 
after we have made an end of what regards. that 
of the Cimbri. Marius marched againſt. 1 
Barbarians, to compleat what he had ſo gioriouſiy 
began: and Catulus was alſo continued 3 in cas 

with the title of Proconſul. 


As. cis- The Cimbri were at length arrived near the 


bri ener Alps on the fide of the Trentine, and were pre- 


1h Jig © to enter 485 ns, who had at firſt 


ſeized 
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| ſeized the eminences to ſtop the Barbarians there, A. K, 651. 


apprehended, that being obliged to divide his 
army into many poſt he ſhould be too much. 
weakened in effect. He therefore reſolved to 
move don into Italy, placed the Atheſis (ibe 
Adige) in his front, and formed two camps on 
the banks of that river to defend the ſs, the 
greateſt on this ſide, and the other on that where 
the Cimbri arrived: and for the communication of 
theſe two camps, he threw a bridge over the 
Adige, which enabled him to ſend aid wherever 
the enemy might attack his troops. Thoſe Bar- 
barians had the Romans in ſuch contempt, and 
were ſo full of ſenſeleſs arrogance, that only to 
ſhew: their ſtrength and boldneſs, without any uſe 
or neceſſity, they expoſed: themſelves naked to the 
ſnow, climbed up to the tops of the mountains 
acroſs heaps of ice and ſnow, and when they were 
got up, put their bucklers under them, and in 
that manner abandoned themſelves to the declivity 
of thoſe mountains, ſliding down the rocks, 
which were extremely ſteep, and had die bogs 
10 abyſſes at their bottoms. 

At length, after having incamped near the Ro- 
male and ſounded the river, when they found 
they could not paſs, they undertook — fill it 
up; and rooting up the largeſt trees, looſening 
enormous pieces of the rocks, and breaking down 
great maſſes of earth, they threw them into the 
river, and thereby dammed up its courſe. And 
in order to looſen the piles, which. ſerved as a 
foundation. for the bridge of the Romans, they 
threw things of great weight into the river, which 
being rapidly carried away by the current, ſtruck 
rudely againſt the bridge, and ſhook it in ſo yioy 
lent a manner, that it could not long reſiſt 


them. . | 
R 4 Moſt 
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' Moſt of che Roman ſoldiers were: ſeized with 


ſuch terror from theſe efforts of the enemy, that 


the paſſage they abandoned the great camp, and retired, Ca- 
of the 


tulus on this occaſion acted with a conduct, that 
Plutarch praiſes; but which is however ſuſcepti - 
ble of a conſtruction not much in his favour. See- 
ing that he could not prevent his people from fly- 
ing, he put himſelf at their head, in order to 
ſave the honour of the nation, and that it might 
not be ſaid, the Romans had fled before the Cim- 
bri, but might rather ſeem to have followed their 
General. Catulus here then ſacrificed his own 


glory to the honour of the Roman name: and 
would merit praiſe, if he could have done no 


better But it would certainly have been of more 


conſequence, to have reanimated his troops, than 


| Plat. in 


Byll. 


to have ſaved their honour in ſo precarious a 
manner: and J do not believe, that Marius on 
the like occaſion would have been willing to de- 
ſerve the like praiſe. And indeed Plutarch ſays 


_ elſewhere, that Catulus was no great warrior. 


Thoſe who were in the little camp on the other 
ſide of the river, though more expoſed, ſhewed 
more reſolution. They defended themſelves with 
ſo much vigour, that the Barbarians, admiring their 


valour, permitted them to retreat, by granting 


Plin. xx1:. 


6. 


them an honourable capitulation. The Centurion 
Petreius did more. As the legion, in which he 


was Captain, was ſurrounded, he exhorted it to 


open themſelves a way through the enemy's camp. 


The Tribune, who commanded in chief, 'wave- 


red. Petreius killed him with his own hands, 
put himſelf at the head of the legion, and extri- 
cated it out of danger. So brave an action was 
re warded with the crown * Obßſidionalis; a more 


 ® Thi; crown evas made of turf, and <vas given by the ſoldiers 
them, woes, wha had been exiricated out of danger, to their leader, 


; diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhed honour, as he was the firſt S n A. 3 
to whom it had ever been granted. __ 
I muſt- not omit here the ſad fate of Senn! 8 
ſon. That young man, who ſerved in the Cavalry, 
joſt courage on the ſight of danger, and fled: 
When he returned to Rome, his father, whoſe 
ſeverity roſe to cruelty, having forbade him to 
appear in his preſence, he was ſo ſtruck with ſname 
and confuſion, that he killed himſelf. N 
The Barbarians, who were now maſters of the 
dat country, ravaged it without interruption. 
Florus affirms, that had they marched directly to Flor. iii. 3. 
Rome, they might have cauſed as great diſaſters 
there, as the Gauls had done long before on the 
like conjuncture. But, in order to wait for their 
companions, as had been agreed before they; ſepa+ 
rated, they continued in this; fine country, with 
which they were charmed. That agreeable abode, 
where they had every thing in abundance, became 
fatal to them, in enervating their bodies, and ſlack- 
ning their courage by pleaſures and luxury, to which 
they abandoned themſelves with the greater ardour 
bows avidity, 2 as ey were * lefs RINGS to 
1 em. 8 4 1 7 
Im this extremity, Marius: was called to Rome. Marius 
He was received there with great marks of joy. i Ca- 
The honour of a triumph was decreed to him: bur 7 _ 
he refuſed to accept it, and deferred it, till he e 
ſnould have terminated the war, as he ſaid, by 
new ſucceſſes, ſtill more glorious than the firſt. 
It was but juſt for him not to deprive ſoldiers, 
wao had ſo great a ſhare in the exploits, by which 
he had deſerved it, of their ſhare in that glory; 
and at the ſame time he raiſed every body's expecta- 
tion, by ſpeaking of his victory as of a thing cer- 
tain. He immediately ſet out to join Catulus, and 
made his troops advance from Gallia Narbonnenſis, 
mn he had left chem, after the defeat of the 
Ter tones. . 
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Teutones. It appears, that Catulus had placed 
the Po between him and the Barbarians, as it is 
faid, that Marius, when he had joined him, paſſed 
that river, and that _ battle was s fought near 
Vercelles 

Theſe two Generals were very unlike each other: 
Catulus was as obliging and affable, as Marius 
was ruſtick and haughry. This was the firſt riſe 
of their diſagreement. But Marius, notwith- 
ſtanding his infinite ſuperiority in point of military 
merit, was jealous even to meanneſs of all honour 


his Collegue might acquire. . Of this we ſhall ſee 


5 in the very battle. | 
Sylla alſo gave occaſion for this. -miſundeys 


ſtanding to increaſe, and grow more virulent. He 


had quitted Marius to attach himſelf to Catulus, 
as we have ſaid before: and he even did a fignal 
ſervice in the preſent conjuncture. Though the 


: country was ruined, he found means to introduce 


Battl- 


near Ver. 


cellæ. The 
Cimbriare 


entirely 
defeated. 


— 


plenty in the army of Catulus, and to ſuch a 
degree, that Marius's troops thought themſelves 
happy in being reheved by this aid, from the 
great "ſcarcity they were in. Marius was only 
the more mortified from having this obligation 
to an enemy. However, theſe diviſions did not 
break out then. The common danger united 
minds ſo diſpoſed f for diſcord, at leaft for a 


time. 


The Barbarians were at no o great ee Goth 
the Romans. But they deferred giving battle, 
continually expecting the Teutones with impatience, 

whether they did not know, or, which is more 
probable, would not believe that they were de- 
feated. Seeing that the two Generals had joined 
their forces, they ſent Ambaſſadors to Marius 


to demand lands and cities for themſelves and their 
brethren, ſufficient for their abode and ſupport. 


'On FI aſked, ' who. thoſe brethren were, of 


whom 


* 
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whom they ſpoke, they replied, the Teutonen AR. 65: 
The wbole aſſembly ſet up a laugh, and Marius. 
in deriſion, told them: From henceforth leave out 
your brethren, and be in no pain about them. They 
have the land we have given them, aud will keep 
it to eternity. The Barbarians, enraged at the irony, 
told him in a threatening tone, that he ſhould 
repent that inſult, and would be puniſhed im- 
 mediate]y for it by the Cimbri, and ſoon after 
4 the Teutones when they arrived. They are arr. 
retorted Marius, there they are; it would be want 
of courteſy in you, to depart without ſaluting and 
embracing your brethren, At the ſame time he 
ordered the Kings of the Teutones to be brought 
forwards in chains. 
When the Ambaſſadors had made this report 
t0 the Cimbri, they reſolved to fight: and Boiorix, 
one of their Kings, at the head of a ſmall body 
of horſe, approaching the Conſul's camp, called 
upon him with a loud voice, and challenged him 
to chuſe his time and place for a battle; and to 
decide who ſhould remain maſters of the country. 
Marius anſwered, That the Romans never took 
4 counſel of their enemies concerning battle: but 
„ however, that he would have ſo much com- 
plaiſance for the Cimbri. They accordingly 
agreed it ſhould be on the third day following this 
parley, and in the plain of Vercellæ, which ſeemed 
commodious to the Romans for the acting of their 
cavalry, and to the Barbarians for enn their | 
numerous battalions. 1 
Neither ſide failed to be at the place Sed. | = 
Both drew up in battle. Catulus had more than 
twenty. thouſand foot under him, and Marius 
thirty thouſand. Catulus was poſted in the 
centre, and Marius's troops on both wings. We 
cannot give a certain detail of this great day. For 
we * no account of it but from Plutarch; N 
| u- 
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A-R-.65% Plutarch himſelf cites only Catulus and Sylla, both 
' Marius's enemies. Catulus had compoſed an 
hiſtory. of his Conſulſhip, which Cicero praiſes, 
as (a) wrote with abundance of ſweetneſs, and 
in Xenophon's manner. Sylla had left memoirs 
of his life, Which are . quoted by Plutarch. 
Theſe two works would be very authentick 
monuments, if there were no reaſon to fear, that 
enmity had often guided the pens of the writers. 
But on the other fide, and this is preciſely what 
increaſes the uncertainty; » Marius was ſo im- 
moderately greedy of glory, and ſo violently jealous 
of every riſing merit near himſelf, that nothing 

aſcribed to him is hard to believe, which proceeds 
from that principle. Here, for inſtance, the diſ- 
poſition of his troops, drawn up ſo as tofurround 
thoſe of Catulus on both ſides, had no motive, 
according to Catulus and Sylla, but the hope he 
had conceived of falling upon the enemy, and 
breaking them with his two wings, and that the 
victory would be entirely owing [to his coldiers, - 
without the Wur- t 8 in any 1 4 
in it. 12 | ' n. 
The cimbri gave their walked as much depth 
as front, ſo that they formed an hollow ſquare, of 
which each fide occupied the ſpace of thirty * f. 
dia. Their cavalry, which conſiſted of fifteen 
thouſand horſe, came on in ſuperb equipages. All 
the riders had helmets in the form of open mouths, 

i; with muzzles of all kinds of ſtrange and terrible 

i: | wild-beaſts; which being ſet off with 

| formed like wings, and of prodigious Feight 

made their perſons ſeem much the larger. T 

were armed with. cuicaiſes of ene ſteel, re 


"Us ) Molli & Xenophonte genere fermonis Cie: 8 
n. 132. | 


1 | s About a league and a r Nai. 
- 1 . covered 


4 f 2 
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covered with bucklers entirely white“ Each "of; m1 657. 
them carried two javelins to diſcharge e 
diſtance: and when they had joined the enemy, | 
they uſed great and heavy ſwords; ! In this attack, 
they did not advance to charge the Romans in 
front, but inclining to the 2 came on by 
degrees, with deſign to incloſe! them between 
themſelves, and their eee hc which was Pont 
their left. © n Dig 
Tbe Roman Geneinls immediately" wives 
| that ſtratagem, but could not reſtrain their ſoldiers.” 
One of them crying out that the enemy fled, all 
the reſt inſtantly ran forwards to purſue chem. 
In the mean time the foot of the Barbarians ad- 
vanced like the waves of the main ocean. Marius 
and Catulus, lifting up their hands towards heaven, 
vowed. the one to ſacrifice an hecatomb to the gods, 
and the other to dedicate a temple to the fortune 
of that day. The intrails of the victims were no 
ſooner ſhewn to Marius, than he cried our, The - 
vitory is mine. Nothing more is Me wry, to am 
mate an whole army: 
Marius however, if we may telere Sylla, had 
no ſhare in the victory: and his mean jealoufy 
was juſtly puniſhed by an accident he had not fore- 
ſeen. For when they were in motion to come to 
blows, ſo great a cloud'of duſt aroſe, that both 
armies were covered with it, and could not be 
ſeen by each other. Marius, who had advanced 
firſt to charge with his troops, had the misfortune 
to miſs the enemy in the darkneſs that covered 
both armies, and having puſhed on a great 
way beyond their line of battle, he wandered 
long about the dee before he knew where he 
Was. 
tune was as Wade to Staus; as it had 
Hoon: . contrary to the Conſul. He came up with 
the Barbarians, and his army, in which Sylla had 


esc 3 4 a di- 
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a diſtinguiſhed command, ſuſtained the whole 
weight of the battle almoſt alone. The heat of 
the weather, which was very great, and the ſun, 


vhich ſhone in the faces of the Cimbri, was much 


in favour of the Romans. For thoſe Barbarians, 
accuſtomed to ſupport the hardeſt froſts, and 
nurtured in cold places covered with woods, could 
not bear heat, but were in a manner melted, could 


not reſpire, and were only able to put their ſhields 


before their faces to cover them from the ſun. It 
was then the hotteſt time of ſummer, about the 
latter end of July. 8 | 


| The duſt was alſo of great uſe to the troops of 


Catulus, and ſerved very much to augment their 
boldneſs and confidence, by hiding the greateſt 


part of the enemy from them. For they were far 
ro 


m ſeeing their innumerable multitude. But 
each body having moved on briſkly to charge 
thoſe before it, they were engaged, before the 
ſight of the enemy*s whole army could ftrike their 
eyes, and terrify them. Beſides which they were 
ſo inured to labour and fatigue, that according to 
Catulus, not a ſingle Roman was ſeen to ſwear, 
or gaſp for breath, though the heat was exceſſive, 
the charge very warm, and they had ran on as faſt 
as poſſible to the attack. Moſt of the Barbarians 
in conſequence, and the braveſt of them, were 


cut to pieces. For all thoſe in the front line, to 


prevent breaking their order of battle, were made 
faſt to each other by long chains affixed to their 
ſhields: A very ſingular, and entirely odd pre- 
caution. All the reſt were broke, and drove back 
quite to their camp. In<this extremity, the 


| women of the Cimbri ſhewed no leſs courage, or, 
more properly ſpeaking, fury, than thoſe of the 


Ambrones, of whom we have ſpoke above. They 
ot into their carriages, dreſt in black robes, and 
rom. thence killed thoſe who fled, ſome their 
£ | 7 88 huſbands, 
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huſbands, and others their 


At laſt ſeeing, that it was impoſſible to withſtand *** 


the victors, they ſent deputies to Marius, to de- 


mand of him, if not liberty, at leaſt a ſlavery, 
that ſuited their ſex and virtue; offering to be 


ſlaves to the veſtals, upon condition of obſerving 
perpetual chaſtity like them. But being refuſed 
this grace, they abandoned themſelves to the moſt 


horrible deſpair. They took their little children, 


and either ſtrangled them with their on hands, 
or threw them under the wheels of the carriages 
and the horſes feet; and afterwards killed them- 
ſelves. Plutarch relates, that one was found 
hanging at the pole of a car, with her two children 
hung at her legs above the heel. It is eaſy to 


conceive, that hiſtorians have here gone beyond the 
marvellous, and ſought to amuſe with more than 
| tragical accounts. For inſtance, who can believe 


what Plutarch tells us, that the Barbarians not 
finding trees to hang themſelves upon, tied them- 


ſelves by the neck, ſome to the horns, and ſome to 
the feet of oxen, and that afrerwards pricking them 


with goads, they made them drag and tear them 


to pieces, in order to periſh in the moſt miſcrable 


manner in nature. | CAT 
The number of the priſoners was however very 
great. It is made to amount to ſixty thouſand, 
and that of the dead to twice as many. Marius's 
foldiers took the baggage : but the ſpoils, enſigns, 
and trumpets, were carried into the camp of 


Catulus: which he urged as a proof, that the 


Romans were indebted for the victory ſolely to 
him. Ir is not ſaid, what part Marius took in this 
diſpute, which muſt have affected him ſo much. 
But on its growing warm between the ſoldiers of 
the two armies, the Ambaſſadors of Parma, who 
were upon the ſpot, were choſen to decide it. 
The ſoldiers of Catulus carried them to n 
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„ or fathers. 4 , 


. 
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| A. R. 65r-of battle to inſpect the dead, and ſhewed them; 
— —— they — yp wounded by their javelins, 
which were eaſily and aſſuredly to be known, be- 
cauſe Catulus had taken care to have his name cut 
upon the ſtaves of all the miſſive weapons of his 
ſoldiers. If theſe facts are certain, it is not to be 
doubted, but that Catulus was the real conqueror 
of the Cimbri. But fame has decided otherwiſe. 
The (a) whole honour of this great day has re- 
mained to Marius: and Catulus is only known to 
the learned. And even when the event was quite 
recent, it was a ſufficient honour for him to be af- 
ſociated as ſecond in the glory of Marius. 
The news When the news of this victory arrived at 
of this Rome, it occaſioned a joy, that cannot be ex- 
victory oc. preſſed. . The People eſpecially, who had long 
b ie, lince declared for Marius, whom they conſidered 
2 1 in ſome ſenſe as their creature, did not believe, 
they could render him ſufficiently great honours. 
They gave him the glorious title of Third founder 
of Rome; judging that the ſervice he had juſt 
done his country, was not inferiour to that Ca- 
millus had formerly rendered it in conquering the 
Gauls. At their meals, they offered the. firſt- 
fruits to Marius, and made libations to him at 
the ſame time as to their gods. They were for 
having him triumph alone: and even decreed him 
two ' triumphs, the one for his victory over the 
| Teutones, and the other for that over the Cimbri. 
Marin: Marius behaved with moderation on this occaſion. 
triumphs He accepted only one triumph, and aſſociated 
Jointly Catulus in it with him. He perceived, that it 


#%: would be unjuſt to deprive ſo illuſtrious a com- 


5 (a) Hie (Marius) tamen & Cimbros, & ſumma pericula rerum 
Excipit, & ſolus trepidantem protegit urbem | 
Atque ideo, poſtquam ad Cimbros ſtragemque volabant 
Qui nunquam attigerant majora cadavera corvi,  _-_ 
Nobilis ornatur lauro Collega ſecunda. Juden. Sat. I. 


panion 
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doubted” fight ; beſides which, he apprehended 


that his own triutnph would be interrupted by the 
troops of Catulus, if their General ſnould receive 


| 
21 7 


pabion of an honanr; to which he had an an * 


C. 101. 


ſo cruel an affront. Amohgft the priſoners led 


in triumph, King Teutobodus, who had been taken 


at the battle of Alx, was the moſt remarkable. 


le was of fo exceſſively tall a ſtature, that he was lor. . 3. 
higher than the trophies; which ſuppoſes, accord- Gaſtondi 


vit. Pet- 


ing to Gaſſendi, that he was above ten fee: _ lreſc. 


| ＋ he thing is ſcarce credibleG. 
| Sertorius continued diſtinguiſhing himſelf more 


ant more, and acquired Marius's eſteem, and 
Honourable rewards, for expoſing 'himſelf to go 


amongſt the Cimbri inthe diſguiſe of a Gaul, and 
for having brought back intelligence of great uſe 
wW his General. 

- Hiſtory alſo weiin two cohorts of Umbrians, 
all of whom, Marius, in honour of their valbur, 


rewarded” with the freedom of Rome: and being 


afterwards told, that the law did not admit of 
ſuch rewards, he anſwered at once agreeably and 
haughrily,” that the din of war had prevented him 
from hearing the voice of the law. 


Marius was deſirous in ſome meaſure to per- 
petuate his triumph by a practice ſingular and full 


of vanity: He affected — to be ſerved in 


drinking with a cup like that aſcribed to Bacchus, 
the conqueror of India; ſo © that (a) every time 
<< he drank, ſays Valerius Maximus, he compared 
* his victories with thoſe of that fabulous con- 
% queror.“ Such was the (3 pride of this plow- 
man of ee this ſoldier of fortune. 8 


0 a ) Ut inter ipfum hauſtum Cimbricam cantharo potaiſe, oh 


vini, victoria ejus (Bacchi) Liberi Patris exemplo, tradi- 
ſuas victorias compararet. Val. tur, ille arator Arpinas, & ma- 


Max. iii. 6. nipularis imperator. Plin. L 
(5 C. Marius poſt victoriam Ai. . 1 
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&: R- 651 Another monument of his victory, which was 
Fachs rb not ſubject to a like cenſure, was a temple which 
ene he erected, as Marcellus had done of old, to Ho- 
rals ere nour and Virtue. Bur his rough and ſavage turn 
= temple. of mind, and his averſion for the arts and learning 
vitrur. Of the Greeks, appeared in the conſtruction of 
ref I. vii. this temple; in which he would ſuffer no marble 
TE. to be uſed, nor any ſtone but the .moſt ſimple and 
Plat. in common, without any ornaments either 1 ſculp- 
Mar. ture, or painting: nor would he employ any 
but a Roman architect. And as he was obliged 
to exhibit Greek games and ſhews in the dedica- 
tion of this temple, he entered the theatre, but 
only juſt ſate down, and went out the moment 
after. Catulus alſo built a temple, according to 
his vow made in the battle, 10 the fortune of i that 
day. The inſcription placed upon the front was 
theſe words, Fortunæ bujuſce diei. Thus though 
in the firſt intention it related only to the day of 
battle with the Cimbti, the e was appli- 
cable to every day to eternity. 


Condemnation of Cao. 


capi, Io“ relate all that concerns the war with the 
mifor- Cimbri, I proceed here to inſert an account of the 
tunes. diſgraces of Cæpio, which I have been obliged 
defer, to avoid breaking in on the ſeries of 
acts. 
883 J ſhall firſt obſerve, that Ce: 10's perſon. 4 was 
quires the always dear to the Senate, becauſe he was the firſt 
e of who attempted to remedy the wound C. Gracchus 
rig low, had given the authority of that order, in de, 
which re- priving the Senators of the adminiſtration of 
Eve the quſtice, and RT nt it to the Knights. Cœpio 
a djudging 
of cauſes s 4 8 1 is: 
that odors 7 Tau! in dh, 5 n . 


Condemnation of C 10» 
in his Conſulſhip, before he ſet out for the war 
againſt the Cimbri, paſſed a law, by which it 
was , ordained, that the bodies of the judges 
ſhould conſiſt half of Senators, and half of 
Roman Knights. It is eaſy to judge the infinite 
pleaſure this law gave the Senate, from the vehe- 
mence and energy of the expreſſions uſed by the 


dorator Craſſus, in his diſcourſe to ſupport the 


Conſul's propoſal. He deſcribed the power of 
the Knights as a real tyranny, and the actual 
ſituation of the Senate, as a ſtate of oppreſſion. 


“ Deliver (a) us, ſaid he to the people, ſpeaking 
& in the name of the Senate; deliver us from the 
* miſerics. under which we groan. Deliver us 


from the fury of thoſe, whoſe cruelty.cannot be 
& ſatiated . with our blood. Deliver us from 
<« ſlavery. Suffer us not to be in ſubjection to any 
ce Ae, except your order, to which we 
both can and ought to obey.“ This ſo much 
deſired law was not put in execution, or at leaſt 
was not long in force. For we ſhall ſee in ſome 
years the Knights again have the ſole adminiſtra - 
tion of juſtice. It however did ſo much honour 
to its author, that it acquired him the title of pro- 
tector of the Senate, Senatus Patronus. | 
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It is undoubtedly for this reaſon, that Cicero, Val. Max. 


who was always true to the ariſtocratical opinions, vi. 9. 


as often as he has occaſion to mention Czpio, 


ſpeaks honourably of him. Czpio (6), .ac- 


** cording to him, was a man of great courage 
and conſtancy, to whom the misfortunes of war 


a) Eripite nos ex miſeriis: poſſumus & debemus. Graſſiu 
eripite nos ex ſaucibus eorum apud Cic. I. i. de Or. n. 225. 
quorum crudelitas noſtro ſan- & Parad. Ww. 5 
guine non poteſt expleri: eri- (6) Q. Cæpio, vir acer & 
— nos ex ſervitute. Nolite fortis, cui fortuna belli cri- 
inere nos cuiquam ſervire, mini, invidia populi calamitati 


niſi vobis univerſis, quibus & fuit. Cic. Brut. n. 134. 
F. 
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& were made criminal; but the true cauſe of his 
c diſgrace was the people's hatred.” - We have 
ſeen, that hiſtorians are far from being ſo fa- 
vourable to him, that they reprefent him as highly 
criminal in reſpect to plundering the gold of 
Toulouſe, and impute to his arrogance and temerity 
| the bloody defeat of the Romans by the Cimbri. 
He is d-. Cæpio, after that defeat, was ignominiouſly diſ- 
W . vwefedof placed by the People, as we have ſaid above; 
| commend, and to that puniſhment they added the confiſcation 
lan is Of his eſtate. ' But thoſe were only the beginnings 
conſiſcated. Of his misfortunes. a 7 
A. R. 648. The following year, under the ſecond Conſul- 
Then ex- ſhip of Marius, L. Caſſius, Tribune of the People, 
claded the cauſed it to be ordained by a law, that no perſon 
Senate. ſhould fit in the Senate, that had been condemned 
and deprived of command by the people. Nothing 
was wanting to this law, but Cæpio's name. For 
he was the only perſon in the caſe. . 
HFitherto it does not appear, that the gold of 
Toulouſe was brought in queſtion, unleſs the con- 
fiſcation of Cæpio's eſtate was the puniſhment of 
Diod. ap. his ſacrilege. We know beſides, that very ſtrict 
Valeſ. enquiries were made concerning that crime, in 
jo which many were involved. But ir is not to be 
ii. 94. doubted, but that Cæpio was brought on that 
A.R. 657.account before the people a ſecond time, ten 
ears after his firſt condemnation, by the Tribune 
Nordanos. ro „%% aaloage ac a 
Heiragain The accuſed found friends and protectors. The 
condemned ſame L. Craſſus, of whom we have juſt- ſpoke, 
by tbe and who was then Conſul, openly took upon him 
— his defence. Scaurus, Prince of the Senate, and 
e gold Ino doubt the whole order of the Senators, 
Toulouſe. eſpouſed his intereſt. At length L. Cotta and 
: T. Didius oppoſed their Collegue's law in form. 
Violence decided the affair, which was but too 
common then at Rome. A furious ſedition aroſe. 
$2 Scaurus 
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Scaurus was put to flight, and even received a blow 
with a ſtone. The oppoſing Tribunes were driven 
from the tribunal of harangues. The law paſſed, 
and Cæpio was condemned: I 
The ſequel of this condemnation has ſome ob- Con/e- 
ſcurity in it. The combined teſtimonies of Cicero _—_ of 
and Strabo only inform us, that he was baniſhed 4 cio, 
and retired to Smyrna. Valerius Maximus affirms, Cic. pro 
that he was put in priſon after his trial: and he Balbo. 
| oy the zeal and fidelity of a friend of Cæpio's, 88 "K 
heginus Tribune of the people, who forced the p, 188. 
priſon, took out his friend, and went into baniſh- Val. Max. 
ment with him. This account may entirely be “. 7- 
- reconciled with Cicero and Strabo. But the ſame 
Valerius Maximus adds elfewhere things, that do Val. Max. 
not only differ from the account of thoſe two ' 9: 
authors, but ſeem to contradict what I have juſt 
repeated after himſelf, He ſays, that Cæpio was 
ſtrangled in priſon, and his corpſe: ignominiouſly 
dragged to the * Gemoniz. No- body but bimf{lf 
ſpeaks of ſo unhappy a death. But however it 


be, it is certain at leaſt, that Czpio's misfortunes 


were aſcribed to the vengeance of the gods, who 
puniſh the guilty, ſays Strabo, even in the perſons 
of their children. It is ſaid, that he left only 

daughters, who diſhonoured their name by in- 

famous conduct, and periſhed miſerably. _ 
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e in Rome, ta which executed bodies were dragged with 
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Mferritelins of the ſlaves in Italy, excited by ver- 
rius the Roman Knight. Occaſſon of the revolt 
f the ſlaves in Sicily. Six thouſand revolted 
faves chuſe Salvius for their King. They form an 
aritly of twenty thouſand foot, and two thouſand 
_ borſe. lde revolt of the flaves, of which 
 Athenion is leader. Salvius, who had taken the 
name of Tryphon,” unites all the forces of the 
rebels under his command. Lucullus is ſent into 
Sicily, and gains a great victory over the ſlaves. 
But he nepletis to take advantage of it. Ser- 
_ fucreeds Lucullus. Tryphon dies, and Athe- 
nion is choſen King in bis ſtead. The Conſul 
M'. Aquillius terminates the war. Parritide com- 
mitted by Publicius Malleolus. Puniſhment of par- 
ricides. Marius by intrigues and money obtains 
a fixth Conſulſhip. Origin of the Hatred of Sa 
 Pirtinus for the Senate. He becomes Tribune of 

the People, and attaches himſelf to Marius. Cen- 
_ forſhip of Metellus Numidicus, and violent con- 
zefts between him and Saturninus. 7. be latter in- 
ſults the Ambaſſadors of Mirbridates. He is cited 
to a trial and acquitted. Having killed Nomius, 
he is elected Tribune for the ſecond Time in bis 
ſtead. He propoſes, and paſſes a new Agrarian 
law. Vile fraud of Marius. Metellus, F all 
the Sendtors, refuſes to tube an unjuſt cath. Hy 
is baniſhed. Inſolence of Saturninus. Unworthy 
conduct of Marius to inflame diviſions more and 
more. New exceſſes of Saturninus. All the 
orders of the Commonwealth unite againſt bim: 
P be is put to death. His memory is deteſted. The 
faction of Marius prevents the return of Me- 
tellus. Glorious recal of Metellus. Marius quits 
Rome, to avoid being witneſs of tbe return of 

' Metellus. 
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"HE ſecond war of the ſlaves in Sicily hap- biferree- 
ned at the ſame time. with that of the ron of the 
Cimba, and ſubſiſted about four years. Some com- Ai in 
motions of the ſlaves in Italy ſeemed the prelude to eh 7 
it. Some of them happened at Nocera, and ſome at p:;u; the 
Capua, which were eaſily ſuppreſſed. But the moſt Ronan 
conſiderable had a Roman Koight at the-head of” Lil. 
it, called Vettius. 
His father was extiemely rich; but there are Diod. 
no fortunes, which the madneſs for: debauch will 2 
not eaſily find means to laviſh. The bad ſtate of, i. 
his affairs was however not known: he had ſtill 
credit, and having fallen deſperately in love with 
a young ſlave, he bought her of her maſter for 
ſeven talents '{ ſomething more than a thouſand 
pounds ſterling) which he promiſed to pay, at a 
certain time. The term elapſed, and he had not 
the money. He therefore — a ſecond de- 
lay, which was granted. But as on the expiration 
of it, he found himſelf again under the ſame diffi- 
_ eulty, frantick with his violent paſſion, and preſſed 
by his creditor, he took a deſperate reſolution. 
He again bought upon credit, five hundred com- 
© pleat ſuits of armour, which he cauſed to be ſe- 
cretly conveyed into the country : he there ex- 
horted his own ſlaves to revolt, to- the number of 
four hundred, armed them, aſſumed himſelf the 
diadem, pur ple, and all the marks of ſovereignt⸗, 
and — Himſelf King. His firſt exploit was 
to ſeize and murder his importunate creditor, who 
would be paid at all events. He afterwards roved 
about the country, allured ſlaves to him by the 
attraction of liberty, killed thoſe. who oppoſed 
bm: 12 1 formed a bod y of * hundred 
| | 8 4 men, 
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men, he fortified a camp, to ſerve as an aſylum 
for all that would join him. 

When this news came to Rome, the Senate im- 

mediately conceived, that there was more need 

pf expedition than of great forces. L. Lucullus, 

who was then Prætor, had orders to ſet out di- 

rectly with ſix hundred men, and to aſſemble and 

"lift all he ſhould find upon his march capable of 

bearing arms. On atriving at Capua, he had 

four thouſand foot and three hundred horſe. In 

the mean time the number of Vettius's troops had 
augmented conſiderably. He had with him three 
thouſand five hundred men, and being intrenched 

upon an eminence, he had even. ſome advantage 

of Lucullus in a flight engagement. But the lat- 

ter having brought over by the hope of impunity 

one Apollonius, whom the pretended King had 
appointed General of his army, Vettius, who ; ſaw 

himſelf. betrayed, was reduced to kill himſelf, ta 

eſcape captivity, and. the ſhame of puniſhment. 

All thoſe who bad taken arms with him, periſhed 

in the like manner. Apollonius only, with whom 

the promiſe made was faithfully kept, had his life 

ſaved. If any one had foretald this Vettius, that 

his parties of pleaſure in his early youth would 
terminate in ſo deſperate a reſolution, and ſo un- 
happy an end, he would never have believed it. 

The revolt of the ſlaves in Sicily ſeems to have 

egan the ſame year the affair of Vettius happened. 

: The occaſion of it was as fallowb es. 

A KR 648. Marius charged with the war againſt the Cim- 

en. 4 ori, raiſed troops amongſt the Kings his allies. 

i Nicomedes King of Bithynia excuſed himſelf on 

Lawes in àccohpt of his want of power to furniſh them, 

Sieh. becauſe the tax-farmers (publicans) had taken off 

great numbers of his ſubjects, made ſlaves of them, 

and diſperſed them into different provincts. The 

denate by a decree prohibited the detaining in 

„ | ſlavery 
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ſlavery any free perſon of the countries, in alli-. . 
ance with the Roman People, and ordered the _ 
Prætors, aſſoon as poſſible, to reinſtate all thoſe, . 

who ſhould be in this caſe in their liberty. Lici- 

nius Nerva governed at that time in Sicily. He 
applied himſelf to execute the decree of the Se- 

nate, and in a very ſhort time more than eight 
hundred were releaſed. As the principal and moſt 
powerful perſons of the iſland loſt conſiderably by . 

the execution of this regulation, they, addreſſed 
themſelves to the Prætor, who either out of con- 
ſideration for their perſons, or for the lucre of 
money, changed conduct, and would not give the 

ſlaves audience, who applied to him, ſending them 

back even with menaces to their maſters. 

Theſe unhappy creatures, who were refuſed Six en- 
Juſtice, reſolved to do it themſelves. © They firſt/ar4aver 
aſſembled in ſmall bodies, which were eaſily diſ- /g Sal- 

rſed. But the firſt ſucceſſes having rendered the vi for 
— more negligent, they aſſembled again. “B King. 

They were ſoon above two thouſand, and defeat- 
ed a body of ſix hundred regular troops, that had 
been ſent againſt them. This victory procured 
them arms, of which they were in great want, and 
, beſides acquired their enterprize ſo much reputa- 
tion, that they ſaw their number increaſed in a 
ſhort time to ſix thouſand. They then reſolved to 
give themſelves a form of government: and in a 2 
general council elected one of their own body 
King: his name was Salvius, who had gained 
credit by his pretended ſkill in divination. 1 
This new King acted with good ſenſe. He di- 
vided his troops into three bodies, and after hav- | 
ing appointed them a rendezvous, he ordered them 
to diſperſe into the country, to ſolicit the ſlaves 
every where to revolt, and to carry off cattle, 
but eſpecially as many horſes as poſſible, He ſuc- 


. 


8 
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He forms. ceeded ſo well in every thing, that he at length 

an arm A aſſembled an army of above two thouſand horſe, 

—— and twenty thouſand foot, which he took care to 

2000 form in all kinds of military exerciſe. In this 

horſe. condition he ſet out to beſiege one of the moſt im- 
t places of Sicily, called Murgantia. 

The Prætor ſeemed to awake as from a kind 
of lethargy. He marched againſt the rebels with 
ten thouſand ſoldiers both Italians and Sicilians. 
But all he did was but to increaſe the glory of the 
King of the ſlaves, who routed his whole army, 
killed fix hundred, and took four thouſand: pri- 
ſoners. Salvius however could not effect the re- 
duction of Murgantia. : 

1 In the mean time, on another fide of Sicily, 
revolt of towards Sergeſtum and Lilybæum, a new — * 
Jones racy of ſlaves broke out, who had Athenien for 
4ihen;,, their leader, a Cilician by birth, brave in perſon, 
at their and who gave himſelf out for ſkilful in judicious 
bead. aftrology. For it is remarkable that ſuperſtition, 
and the chimeras of divination, have always great 
force in this kind of revolts. This man ſeeing 
himfelf at the head of a thouſand more, who had 
Joined him in five days, aſſumed the diadem with 
the name of King. But he acted in a quite dif- 
{1 ferent manner from other chiefs of rebels, who 
ufually make all ſoldiers, who come in to them. 
As to him, he gave arms only to ſuch as he ob- 
ſerved to have ſtrength of body and courage. He 
obliged the reſt to follow their uſual bufineſs, in 
order that they might ſupply the army with ſub- 
ſiſtance and other conveniences. . 
Hie had ſoon aſſembled ten thouſand men, 
with whom he believed himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong 
to beſiege Lilybæum. He was miſtaken : the en- 
terprize was too difficult; and he found it neceſ- 
ſary to thing of retreating. But bad ſucceſs, 
which ſhould naturally have diſcredited him, A 
; | x E 
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ed to his advantage in effect of his addreſs, ſe- - 

conded by a lucky accident. He informed his 

troops, that the ſtars threatened them with ſome 

great misfortune, if they perſifted to continue be- 

ore the place. And in reality, when he decamp- 

ed, an aid of Moors arrived at Lilybæum, who 

immediately made a falley, fell upon Athenion's 
rear-guard, and killed him abundance of people. 

The ſlaves did not doubt but this event was the 

accompliſhment of their King's prediction, and 

conceived the greater veneration for him. | 
Hitherto the rebels had no place of ſtrength. Satviw, 

Salvius, who cauſed himſelf to be called Tryphon, r Bas . 

the name in former times of an uſurper of eden 5,” 

crown of Syria, made himſelf maſter of Triocala, 7, 

a place extremely ſtrong and advantageous in unites ad 

every reſpect. He then ordered Athenion to re- ary agua 

pair to him, as a King orders his General. Thej,;, ,,. 

latter obeyed, and thereby put an end to the hi; ws 

hopes, which had been conceived ; that the re- mand. 

bels being divided againſt themſelves, it would be 

eaſy to reduce them. We have already ſeen the 

ſame thing between Eunus and Cleon in the firſt 

war of the flaves. Tryphon was however not ex- 

empt from diſtruſt in reſpect to Athenion, and 

cauſed him to be arreſted. The government of 

the flaves then took an entirely regular form. 

Tryphon aſſumed all the ornaments of ſovereign- 

ty, appointed guards for his perſon, formed a 

council, built a palace in Triocala, and cauſed. a 

forum to be made fit to contain a numerous aſſem- 

bly. He had then above thirty thouſand men un- | 

der him, without including Athenion's troops. 4 f 6 | 
Things were in this ſtate, when Lucullus was 7, 7? | 

ſent to Sicily. This was undoubtedly the ſame jr inte 

perſon, who the year before being Prætor had $S:ci/;, and 

_ deſtroyed Vettius's ſmall army, and who, after 8. 

| . . . great Vic- 

having paſſed the year of his Pretorſhip at 2, er 


Rome, . flaws. 


But he 
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Rome, according to the long eſtabliſhed cuſtom,” 
was to have the government of a province. He 
brought with him fourteen thouſand Romans and 
Latines, and two thouſand auxiliaries. With theſe 
ere he marched againſt the rebels. 

On his approach, Tryphon held a Council. 
He was of opinion, that it was neceſſary to ſhut. 
themſelves up in Triocala, and to expect the ene- 
my there. Athenion, who had been reſtored to 
favour, thought it beſt to hazard a battle. This 
opinion took place. Accordingly they ſet out to 
the number of forty thouſand, and incamped fifteen 
hundred -paces from the Romans. After ſome 
days, which paſſed in ſkirmiſhes, they came to a 
general action. Athenion ſupported the counſel he 


had given by prodigies of valour. But when he 


was obliged to retire from the battle by three 
wounds, the ſlaves loſt courage, and fled, leaving 
twenty thouſand of their number upon the ſpot. 
The reſt with Tryphon retired into Triocala. 
Athenion, remained concealed amongſt the dead, 
and afterwards, by favour of the night, cleaped 
alſo into the place. 1 


It had been eaſy for Lucullus to terminate the 


20e war, if he had immediately attacked the remain- 


take ad- 


vantage e 


defeat. They were ſo to ſuch a degree, that they 


it. 


ing revolters whilſt entirely diſcouraged by their 


deliberated, whether they ſhould not return to their 
maſters, and ſubmit to their diſcretion. But the 
Prætor having given them time to recover from 
their firſt terror, they took courage again, and re- 
ſolved to fight to their laſt breath, rather than ſur- 
render themſelves to their cruel tyrants. At the 


end of nine days Lucullus actually beſieged Tri- 


ocala; and after having loſt abundance of men 
before it, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. From 
thencc forth he left the rebels in quiet enough, and 


Was * of having been more intent upon 


enriching | 


— 
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ehriching himſelf” in his province, than upon re- 
ſtoring its tranquillity. And this was not mere 
ſuſpicion. For when he returned to Rome, he 
was accuſed and condemned as guilty of extortion. 
This Lucullus was the father of him who after- 
wards commanded againſt Mithridate. 
Servilius was ſent the year following to ſucceed A R. 650. 
him, and did nothing memorable... Florus even Serwilins 
' ſays, that the rebels defeated him, and took his cee. 
camp. Whilſt he was in Sicily Tryphon died, Fog 
and Athenion who ſucceeded him ravaged theaizs, and 
whole iſland, befieged and took ſeveral cities, 4thenion 
whilſt the Prætor hardly made any motion to ſtop Ke | 
F . 2 00. ogg Hoes | 
At length a Conſul was ſent from Rome againſt The Cox- 
enemies, who continually became more and more/#! M. 
formidable. This was Manius Aquillius, Mari- #7 
us's Collegue in his fifth Conſulſhip. He was az: dar. 
man of heroick valour. He gained a ſignal vic- 
tory over the enemy, in which he killed Athenion 
with his own hands, after having received a wound 
| himſelf in the head. B 335 
The ſlaves, though they had loſt their leader, 
cantoned themſelves however in different places. 
Aquillius purſued them thither, without giving 
them occaſion however to fight, but endeavouring 
to reduce them by famine. Only a thouſand of 
them ſurrendered, with Satyrus their commander. 
Aquillius cauſed them to be carried to Rome, and 
was for making a ſhew of them to the people in 
fighting with wild beaſts. Thoſe unfortunate 
wretches, - ſeeing that their lives were preſerved 
only for the ſport and diverſion of the Romans, 
exhibited a ſight to them quite different from that | 
they expected. They turned the arms put into | 
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their hands againſt one another, and died in that | 
manner. Satyrus, who ſurvived laſt, killed him- | 
5A 


2750 D ETA HED Facts. 
ſelf. Aquillius had the honour of the little tri- 
umph or ovation. 

Thus ended the ſecond war of the ſlaves in Si- 

Athen. cily. It is ſaid that the number of the ſlaves who 

vi. 20. periſhed in this and the preceding war, amounted 

to a million. | 
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Parricide Whilſt the war with the flayes ftill ſubſiſted, 
committed and immediately after the triumphs of Marius and 
&y Pablici- Catulus over the Cimbri, hiſtory mentions a parri- 
| NR cide, which ſome have conſidered as the firſt crime 
| of that kind, that was ever committed in Rome. 
Plat. in. But there is a prior inſtance of it. Plutarch tells 
Rom. us, that in the time immediately after the war with 
Hannibal, one L. Hoſtius killed his father. The 
perſon guilty of this crime now, was called Pub- 
licius Malleolus. He killed his mother, with the 
| aſſiſtance of his ſlaves. 
Puniſp- Every body knows what puniſhment was in- 
N of flicted upon Parricides at Rome. Romulus had 
erricid's. inſtituted none; perhaps having been of the ſame 
opinion with Solon, who in making his laws for 
the Athenians, obſerved the ſame ſilence on the 
ſame ſubject; and, on being aſked his reaſon 
for it, replied, that he ſuppoſed, there never 
could be any one capable of ſo horrible a crime. 


8 And indeed, to inſtitute a puniſhment for a thing 


ſo extremely contrary to nature, may ſeem rather to 
teach mankind to conſider it as poſſible, than to pre- 
vent it. But there is no exceſs of wickednels of 
which man is not capable; and L. Hoſtius hav- 
ing given a proof in reſpect to this crime in Rome, 
it is to be believed, that it was for him the-ſingu- 

lar puniſhment of which I am going to ſpeak was 
invented. The criminal was ſtrongly ſewed up 


in a leather bag with a dog, a cock, a viper, 
d and 
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and an ape, and in that condition. thrown. * 


the Tiber. 
But to what ſhall we feral the choice of fo 


extraordinary a puniſhment? Cicero explains this 


in one of his pleadings ; and that paſſage of clo- 
quence, though more witty , than, ſolid, may 
perhaps, by way of variety, not diſpleaſe the 
reader. How (a) worthy of admiration, cries 
« he, is the wiſdom of our anceſtors, in the pu- 


<« niſhment they eſtabliſhed for parricides! Do 


< they not ſeem. to have cut off the criminal from 
c all nature, hy diveſting him at the ſame time 


<< of the heavens, the ſun, the water, the earth, 
&« (earth, air, fire and water) in order that the 


& wretch, who had killed him, from whom he 
60 ects birth, might be de prived at once of all 


©. the elements, that give exiſtence to the different 


«© beings that compoſe this univerſe ? They would 


© neither expoſe him to wild beaſts, leſt even 


<* thoſe creatures, from a kind of contagion com- 


& municated to them by ſuch a monſter, ſhould 


t become more ſavage; nor throw him naked 
< into the river, leſt he ſhould (contaminate 
60 the ſea, intended by nature 8 is Rene) 


Offingularem ſapientiam, 
jodices! onne videntur hunc 
hominem ex rerum natura 
ſuſtuliſſe & eripuiſle, . cui re- 
pente cœlum, olem, aquam, 
terramque ademerunt; ut qui 
eum necaſſet unde ipſe natus 
eſſet, careret iis rebus omni- 
bus ex quibus omnia nata eſſe 
dicuntur? Noluerunt feris 


corpus objicere, ne beſtiis quo- 


que, quz tantum ſcelus atti- 
giſſent, immanioribus utere- 
mur; non ſic nudos in flumen 
dejicere, ne quum delati eſſent 
in mare, ipſum polluerunt, quo 

cætera que violata ſunt ex- 


an 5 1 
a 44. 


piar putantur. Denique ni- 
il tam vile, neque tam vul- 
gare eſt, cujus partem ullam 
reliquerint. Etenim quid tam 
eſt commune, quam ſpiritus 
vivis, terra mortuis, mare 
AzQuantibus, littus ejectis ? 
Ita vivunt, dum poſſunt, ut 


ducere animum de ccelo non 


queant: ita moriuntur, ut O- 
rum oſſa terra non tangat: ita 
jactantur fluctibus, ut nun- 
quam abluantur: ita poſtremò 
2 ntur, ut ne ad ſaxa li- 
mortui conquieſcant. 
oY Sex. z 71, 72: 


8 ce to 
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« to waſh away, and purge, all filth. In a word, 
<« there is nothing ſo vile in nature, nor of the 
„ moſt common and general uſe, of which they 
4c left him the enjoyment. And what is there in- 
<« deed in nature more common than air to the 
„ living, earth to the dead, ſea to thoſe 


the waves, and ſhore to thoſe driven thither 


« by them ? Theſe wretches perhaps live ſome 
* moments, but without being able to reſpire the 
& air: they die, and their bones do not touch 
a the earth: they are continually toſſed about by 
«© the waves, without ever being waſhed : in a 
« word, they are driven to the ſhore, but with- 
* out ever being able to find near the rocks them- 
* ſelves a place of repoſe.” “ 5 8 
It is probable enough, that the inventors of 
this puniſhment had ſome of the views, upon 
which Cicero- expatiates with ſo much wit and 
luxuriance. We eaſily perceive in it an horror, 
that endeavours to rid itſelf by the ſhorteſt means, 
of an object infinitely odious. For the reſt, if I 


tax the paſſage I have juſt repeated, with being 


of a kind of eloquence, that runs too much after 
the Shining, without ſufficient attention to the 
Juſt, I only ſpeak after Cicero. himſelf. He has 
criticized upon it; and after having (a) ſaid, that 
when he pronounced it, being then very young, he 
was extremely applauded; he however cenſures it, 
as ſavouring too much of the greenneſs of youth; 
as rather requiring indulgence than deſerving 
praiſe; as more to be commended for the hope 
it might give for the future, than any real preſent 
merit. | nd B er 


a 


(a) Quantis illa clamoribus Sunt enim omnia ficut ado- 
— Guoyas de ſup- leſcentis, non tam w_ matu- 
plicio parricidarum] quæ ne- ritate, quam ſpe & pectatio- 
quaquam ſatis deferbuiſſe poſt ne laudati. Orat. 17. 
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Let us return to Marius, vhom we left full of 
glory; and who is going to draw reproach upon 
himfelf by a- frantic ambition; 28 all the guilt of 


perfidy and-treaſon; 
It did not ſuffice him to dave: born raiſed five = a 


ains 4 


times to the Conſulſhip, and; which was unexam- l Con- 
pled in Rome, to have exerciſed that ſu eme of. j,1p;9 by 


| fice during four years ſucceſſively. He deſired invigie © | 
and ſollicited a fixth Conſulſhip with more ardour, — 7 


than ever perſon did to obtain it for the firſt time. in Mat: 


--— — 2 to make himſelf agreeable to 


the people, by aſſuming the complaiſant, and af - 
fecting ind — afablet behaviour; which became 
him very ill, as it was doing violence to his cha- 
rater, that was naturally rough and imperious. 
To all theſe vain artifices he added one more ef- 
fectual. He diſperſed money in abundance a- 
mongſt the Tribes; and thereby not only ſucceed- 
ed in being elected Conſul for the ſixth time, bur 
ſet aſide Metellus Numidicus, who ſtood for it; 
and cauſed L. Valerius Flaccus to be given him 
leſs as a Collegue than as a ſervant. It was at this 
time he contracted a great union with L. Appu- 
leius Saturninus, the worſt citizen of Rome. lt is 
neceſſary to make that man known in this place. 
For this purpoſe I proceed ta relate ſome facts 
concerning him, that I have reſerved till now. 


The firſt mention made of him in hiſtory is on Origin # : 


alfi. 


the occaſion. of his Queſtotſhip. His province %, ;-. 
in that office was Oſtia, with commiſſion: to pro- e 


vide grain, of which Rome was then in want. es 
ic. de 


He was a young debauchee, mad after pleaſure; Bar Reg | 


- that he acquitted. himſelf. very negligently of 43 2505 
s employment. The Senate deprived him of Sent. 45. 
it, and gave it to M. Scaurus. This affront touch- 
ed Saturninus ſenſibly; He quitted voluptuouſneſs, 
but only to become. me e and ſe- 
Won mw FF . 4 1 dicious: 


b 7 
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tracts an and ſerved; Marius, as we have related, on the oc- 
union with caſion of his fourth Conſulſhip. It appears, that 
Marius from thenceforth he attached himſelf to Marius in 
a peculiar manner. For during this ſame Tri- 
buneſhip, he propoſed a law for diſtributing an 
hundred acres of land in Africa to each of the ve- 
teran ſoldiers, who had ſerved under that Gene- 
ral. One of his Collegues oppoſed that law. But 
the multitude, at the inſtigation of Saturninus, 
drove him away with ſtones. And this was but a 
kind of prelude to the exceſſes he afterwards ran 
n eee eee e | 
The friendſhip he had contrafted with Marius 
naturally inclined him to hate Metellus Numidi- 
| cus; beſides which, his vices prompted him to be 
Cen/or/oip the enemy of ſo virtuous a perſon. Oroſus re- 
e Merellus lates, that when Metellus was Cenſor, Saturninus 
 Numidi” had the impudence to drag him by force out of his 
izle Own houſe, and to purſue him with arms quite to 
conteſts be- the Capitol, whether Metellus had been forced to 
tween him fly for refuge. Saturninus | beſieged him there, 
_— ne "and the Roman Knights were obliged to take 
Oroſ. v. arms, and fight to ſave the Cenſor, in which tu- 
17. mult abundance of blood was ſhed. Probably 
| this fact is to be referred to the other conteſts, 
which Metellus had with Saturninus during his 
Cenſorſhip, and which was very violent. 
The Cenſor was for excluding him the Senate, 
as well as Servilius Glaucia, who by the unwor- 
thineſs of his conduct was the reproach of that 
body. But beſides, another quarrel, excited alſo 
by Saturninus, occaſioned a furious ſedition. One 
L. Equitius gave himſelf out for the ſon of Ti. 
| | e SGracchus, 


Deren Facts, 
Gracchus, and preſented himſelf to the Cenſors, 


in order to be regiſtered as ſuch upon the liſt of 


the Roman citizens. Metellus oppoſed this; de- 
claring, that Tiberius had but three ſons, who 


were all dead, the one in Sardinia in the ſervice; 


the other at Præneſte, and the laſt at Rome; and 


that he could not ſuffer the glory of ſo illuſtrious | 


a family to be ſullied by a wretched impoſtor. 


The people, that idolized the name of the Gracchi, 
and were ſoothed with the hope of ſeeing it re- 
vived, broke out with great violence: ſtones flex 
about: the Cenſor was in danger; however he 
perſiſted in rejecting the falſe Gracchus. One of 
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* 
1 
* 


the Tribunes, of whoſe name Valerius Maximus Val. Max: 


has left us in ignorance, ſupported Equitius, and iii. 8. 


_ undertook to make Sempronia, the ſiſter of the 
Gracchi, acknowledge him. He cauſed that lady 
to come into the midſt of the aſſembly, made her 
aſcend the tribunal for harangues, and there in the 
preſence of that mutinous people, called upon her 


to acknowledge her nephew, and to give him a 


kiſs in token of their relation. Sempronia, on 
this occaſion, ſhewed a reſolution worthy of -her 


name and rank; and notwithſtanding the clamours ' 
of the multitude, expreſſed only contempt for 
the perſon, who would falſely have introduced 


himſelf into her family. It is not known, how 
the affair ended. It is probable enough, that the 
Collegue of Numidicus, who was at the ſame 


time his coufin-german, but who did not reſemble 


him in point of conſtancy, permitted Equitius to 
have the quality, to which he pretended, upon 
the publick fegiſter. It is at leaſt certain, that he 
exempted Glaucia and Saturninus from the diſ- 
| grace intended them, and continued them in the 
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The Cenſorſhip of the two Metelli, Numi- 
dicus and Caprarius, was in the 6goOth year of 
Rome. . 5 8 

Saturninus ſoon after drew another affair upon 
| himſelf, which wanted little of proving his de- 

Saturni- ſtruction. Mithridates, ſo famous afterwards for 

= — his wars with Rome, formed at that time great 

Ades of deſignꝭ againſt ſome ſtates adjoining to his domi- 

Mithri- nions. But perceiving, that he could not put them 

dates. Hein execution, without bringing over the Romans 

pam, to his intereſts, he ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome 
| Diod. ap. With great ſums, to engage the voices of the prin- 

Fulv. Cipal perſons of the Senate. The only author 

Urin. we have for this fact, does not poſitively ſay, whe- 

ther any money was given, The thing is very 
probable in itſelf. Saturninus, who thought this 

a good occafion for attacking the enemy with ad- 
vantage, made a great noiſe on this head, and 

went ſo far as to inſult the Ambaſſadors. The 

latter encouraged by a great number of the Sena- 

tors, who promiſed to ſupport them with their 

whole credit, laid their complaints before the Se- 

| nate, who alone took cognizance of this kind of 

Rom. Hiſt. affairs. The perſons of Ambaſſadors had always 

Vol. 27 been extremely reſpected at Rome, and in caſes 

and VII. Jike this, the violaters of the law of nations had 

always been delivered up to the ſtate they had in- 
jured. Saturninus accordingly perceived the dan- 
ger, to which he had expoſed himſelf, and ſpared 
no pains to intereſt the People in his favour. He 
appeared in the habit of a ſuppliant, throwing 
himſelf at the feet of the citizens, imploring their 
aid with tears in his eyes, and endeavouring to per- 
ſwade them, that it was his attachment to the in- 
tereſts of the People, which had drawn upon him 
the hatred of the Senate, and that his accuſers were 
his judges. On the day for paſſing ſentence, an 
infinite number of citizens aſſembled in all the 
LY © avenues 


DxerTacueD Facts. 
avenues to the Senate, which, probably intimida- 
ted by ſo extraordinary a concourſe, did not dare 
to condemn Saturninus. 


That factious man, irritated anew by the dan- A. R. 661. 
ger he had been in, verified the maxim advanced , "mn 
by Cato in Livy (a), that it is better not to accuſe a killed V. 
bad man, than to put it in his power to be acquitted. i 5 | 
From that moment he ſet no bounds to his fran- e ri- 


tick malignity, and breathing nothing but the* 


fierceſt vengeance, he demanded the Tribuncſhip 25 /icond 
a ſecond time. Metellus Numidicus was particu- tne. © 
larly the object of his fury, and he concerted APP. Ct 
with Marius to deſtroy him. It was neceſſary to Ly. Epit. 
begin by ſecuring the ſucceſs of his deſign in re- lxix. 
ſpect to the Tribuneſhip; which admitted great Oroſ. v. 


difficulties: and Marius, who was then Conſul, 
and commanded the troops, engaged to make him 
Tribune at any price whatſoever. However, of 
'the ten T bude nine were given away with - 
out including him. Aulus Noniys ſtill diſputed 
the tenth with him, and carried it Saturninus, 
to whom the greateſt crimes coſt nothing, followed 
by great numbers of the dregs of the People, and 
ſome ſoldiers, with whom Marius ſupplied him, 
purſued Nonius, and killed him. This was an 
enormous act of violence, and directly repugnant 
to the public liberty. However, it did not pre- 
vent Saturninus from being elected Tribune in a 
kind of clandeſtine or furtive aſſembly. Nobody 


only unpuniſhed, but away wei 
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that the one acted openly and without diſguiſe, and 
the other concealed his views. 
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A. R. 682. £& Marius VI, e ee 
Aut. C. 10. L. VALERIUS FLACCUS. 


Saturni- ¶ Aſſoon as Saturninus was in office; he propoſed 
Sy: Pro”, ſeveral laws. But that which made the moſt 
* noiſe was a new Agratian law for the diſtribu- 
zew gra- tion of lands, and the eſtabliſnment of different 


ian law. colonies. The Senate, according to cuſtom, did 


the Forum, and made the citizens proceed to give 
their ſuffrages. Upon that the Nobility, and 
more conſiderate part of the people, cried out 

thor 8 been heard. Th 
5 


Auct. de fury infolently feplied: Ir will bail preſenth, if you 
vir. illuſtr. don] be quiet. On that word, as at a kind of fig · 


. turninus was, the ſtrongeſt, and cauſed the law to 

| ; Pals, RE” A ITO | a a , 55 bh n e Ie 70 
rlut. in A very unuſual clauſe had been added to it, by 
Mar. which, it was decreed, that after the People had 


pels, of Metellus, and Marius employed artifice 
and fraud to make him fall into it. File declared 
r 2 9 ] in 


9 * ** 
. m 
% 2 


— 


in the Senate, that he ſhould be far from taking ſo A. R. 652. 
unjuſt an oath; and that, in his opinion, no wiſe . O10. 
man could ever reſolve to do ſo. For, added he 
if the lam be good and 2 mitſelf, it is an injury 
to force the Senate to ſear the abſervance of it, as 
reaſon ought to induce them to it voluntarily : and if 
bad, it is the greateſt. injuſtice to extort an oath from 
us, in order do compel our conſent ta it. This argu- 


ment was unanſwerable ; and the oath annexed to 


I The ff th day after the paſſing of the law, being Metellus 
the utmoſt time limited for taking the oath, Ma- alenef all 
rius aſſembled. the Senate, affecting to appear ., os | 
anxious and perplexed. He faid, he was very rate an 
e much afraid, that the People would proceed to #1ju/oars. 
« violent extremities, if the Senate refuſed the was 
« oath, But that he. had thought of an expedi- 
, ent, which would remedy every thing. That 
this was to ſwear to accept the law, in caſe it 
. e law, That by this oath they would be wn. 
der no real, engagement; as it was, notoriouſly 
known, that it had been paſſed by violence, 
< contrary to the auſpices, and after a, clap of 
„ thunder had been Heard and declared. Every 
body peceiyed the, weakneſs and ridicule. of this 
{ubterfuge ; but ths fear ol haniſhment over. ruled 
| all other motives... Marius. went out. in order to 
take the denn,, and. was followed. by an the. Sena; 
 tors;io general, except one., This ingular perſon. 
Vas, Metellus., * What 55 Fa dQ enge 
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3 bow ſtrances his friends could make to him, were ta 


no effect: he perſiſted firmly in his principles, 
and determining to ſuffer all things rather than act 
any thing baſe, he quitted the forum, diſcourſing 


wich thoſe who' accompanied him, and expreſſing 
himſelf in theſe remarkable words: To do ill, is the 


effett of a corrupt beart : To att well, when there is 
nothing to fear, is the merit of a common man. But 


to ad well in expoſing onesſelf to the greateſt dangers, 


is peculiar to tbe truly virtuuus man. | 
What difference there is between man and man, 


between Marius and Merellus! the one making 


ability and political wiſdom conſiſt in fraud and 


diſſimulation; the other laying down ſincerity 


and probity, as the ſole foundations of merit and 
virtue : the one meditating to become the greateſt 
perſon in the Commonwealth, even at the expence 


of honeſty and virtue; and the other to be the 


borrow from Plutarch. 


beſt man in it. This contraſt of characters 1 
Saturninus was not long without compleating his 
crime. He made the People paſs a decree to en- 


join the Conſuls to prohibit fire and water to Me- 


tellus, and all the ſubjects of the Commonwealth 


from receiving him into their - houſes: this was 


the form of baniſhment: All the perſons of 
worth, compaſſionating his diſgrace, repaired in a 
crowd to him, with the reſolution to defend him; 
but he would nat ſuffer a ſedition to ariſe on his 
account, and quitted the city, conſoling his friends, 
and reaſoning with them to this effect: Either a- 
fairs will cbange, and then if the people come to ibm. 


ſelves,” I ſhall be recalled with honour ; or they will 


continue in the ſame ſtate," and in that caſe, is it not 
better to br removed from the fight of fo many cala- 
mitirs ? The extraordinary marks of eſteem and 
affection, paid him in all the places through which 
he paſſed, ſhews how highly a man was admired, 


a 
* 3 
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who had choſe rather to renounce his country, than 4. N. 652, 
his duty. He ſtopt at Rhodes, where he lived He pense 
agreeably, paſſing his time either in reading, for to Rhodes. 
which he had always had abundance of taſte, a 
great reſource for an exile, or in the conyerſation 
of perſons of worth and letters, who ſufficiently 
abounded in that iſland, * 
In effect, baniſhment did not at all abate his 
courage; and this is evident from an expreſſion in 
one of his letters, which Aulus Gellius has pre- 
ſerved. (a) My adverſaries, ſays Metellus, 2 
prohibited themſelves the enjoyment of virtue and juſ- 

tice. As to me, I am not deprived of the uſe of fire 
and water; and I enjoy the greateſt glory. It is plain 
he alludes to the prohibition of fire and water pro- 

- nounced againſt him. „ 3 
Marius, who had fomented the exceſſes of Sa- {»flence 
turninus, ſoon became the avenger of them. But Y 
it was neceſſary to force him to it. That ſeditious 
man, to whom he had once given the reins, tire 
him out with new crimes, which he committ 
every day, His inſolence knew no bounds, as 
we may judge from his manner of treating Glau- 
cia, who was however his friend, and not unde- 
ſervedly. Glaucia' was Prætor; and as he was 
trying cauſes in the forum at the ſame time that 
Saturninus was haranguing the people, the latter 
e that this was a failure of reſpect for 
him in quality of Tribune, and cauſed his curule 
chair to be broke to pieces. 
Marius however kept fair with Saturninus, no Urorty 
doubt conſidering him as uſeful to his own views, e of 
He eyen took pleaſure at firſt in ſtirring up the ns 
fire of diſcord herween the Senate and that Tf ebe puple 
(e) Im vers omni jure at- & ſumm gloria fruiſcor. Me- were. 
gue honeſlate interdicti. Ego ll. apud 4. Gall. xvii. Flut. in 
neque aqua, neque igni careo ; | | 3 Mar. 
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A.R. 652. buoe 4 and for that end acted the moſt unworthy 


Ant, O. 


New ex- © 


part it is poſſible to imagine. For. the principal 
no the Senate having applied to him, to 
rſwade him to take upon him the defence of the 
perade him againſt a frantic man, that tore it 
in pieces; he received Saturninus at the ſame time 
into his houſe by another door: and pretending an 


indiſpoſition, that frequently obliged him to go 


out, he went to and fro from one apartment to 
the other, and behaved in ſuch a manner, that he 
diſmiſſed them all more incenſed againſt each other 
than before. But Saturninus carried things to ſuch 
an height, that Marius was at length obliged to 
renounce. him. 2 | 
He ſtood a third time for the Tribudeſhip, and 


- eefſes Se. in order to render himſelf more agreeable to the 


ſurninus. 


cb. 
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people, he alſo ſet up the falſe Gracchus we have 


1.1. . e to be his Collegue. Marius then ated 


as became the Conſul. He ordered Equitivs, (the | 
impoſtor was ſo called) to deſiſt from bis 70 | 
mand, and on his refuſal committed him to, priſon. 
But the people, ardently fond of the name that 
wretch aſſumed, broke open the gaol, brought 
Him away by force, and elected him Tribune with 
Saturninus. This was not all, Saturninus was for 
having a Conſul devoted to his will. HED caſt his 
eye upon Glaucia, who was in realit man, 
that beſt ſuited him (a) by a Ts the of ſou] 
ual © to that of his Birth Glaicia , 5 
not legally be elected, becauſe be was a 
Frætor, and the laws. required an interval wh | 
tlie Prætorſhi And Conſulſhip. But Saturninus 
Aid not regard thelaws, On t c day. of election, 
the Conſuls bein arrived, the orajor M. Anto nl 
Was firſt eee” without difficulty. The PR: 
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cia; and Memmius was upon the point of being A. R, 650. | 


preferred. Saturninus immediately ſet ſome of 222 
the aſſaſſins in his pay upon him, who knocked 
him on the head upon the forum, in the preſence 
of the whole people. 
This laſt crime entirely tha the Tribune. All 4 orders 
orders of the ſtate took fire at it, All the well-in- cz 
clined citizens united to put a ſtop to an inſolence , 
and fury, that threatened Rome with deſtruction. paint bom, 
It was impoſſible for Marius to protect Saturninus Ze i gur 
- againſt the publick indignation : and as he was al- _— 
ways ready to change ſides according to his inte- | 
reſt, he put himſelf at the head of the perſon's 
enemies, with whom he had hitherto always acted 
in concert. The Senate paſſed a decree, that 
* the Conſuls C. Marius and L. Valerius ſhould 
c aſſociate with themſelves ſuch of the Prætors 
* and Tribunes of the People as they ſhould 
judge 44 and defend the ſtate, and the 
« majeſty of t e Roman People, by all conve- 
4 nient methods,” This decree gave the Con- 
ſuls unlimited power. Marius employed it in all 
its extent. He made the citizens take arms, diſ- 
tributed the poſts, and marched in perſon to the 
forum, where Saturninus waited for him with his 
followers. The forces were certainly not equal. 
But there was {till more difference between the two | 
parties in reſpect to dignity, than in reſpect to 
ſtrength. On one fide were both the Confuls, all 
the Pretors,, except Glaucia, all the Tribunes ex- 
cept Saturninus, the whole flower of the Nobility, 
"the whole 1 5 of, the Knights, and the hole 


| Senate. T ; g venerable old men were remarkable | 
| amongſt th £ M. (a) Scaurus the ns of the 
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mity, Saufeius, reduced to deſpair, propoſed ſetting 
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Senate, who, though ſcarce able to walk, believed, 
ſays Cicero, that the gout, which he had in his 


feet, was no obſtacle for him, becauſe it only pre- 


vented him from flying; and Q. Scævola, worn 


out with age and infirmities, paralytic, and almoſt 


without the uſe of his hands and arms, who ſu 


porting himſelf on a pike, ſhewed at once the 


ons of his courage, and the weakneſs of his 


On the other fide, all was contemptible; 
to begin with the leaders, a faftious Tribune, a 
Prætor, whoſe worthleſſneſs was a diſgrace to his 
office, and the falſe Gracchns. Next to theſe, 
almoſt the only perſons worth mentioning, were 
the Quzſtor Saufeius, and one Labienus, the friend 
of Saturninus. The reſt were only the dregs of 
the people, a feditious mob. 
The victory could not long be doubtful ; and 
Saturninus was ſoon obliged to take refuge in the 
Capitol with thoſe I have mentioned, and the groſs 


of his followers. They were rendered incapable 


of defending themſelves long, by cutting off the 
canals, that brought water thither. In this extre- 


9 


the Capitol on fire, to put an illuſtrious end, ſaid 


he, to their noble and unfortunate enterprize, in 


making ſo auguſt a temple their funeral pile. But 
Saturninus and Glaucia did not agree with him, 
and relying upon Marius's friendſhip and credit, 
who favoured them underhand, they ſent Deputies 


to the Conſuls, ſurrendered upon the public faith, 
and quitted the Capitol. Marius would moſt wil- 
 lingly have ſayed them; but it was not in his 
power. The populace, crying out, that they 


| fequendum fibi tarditatem pe- bo, mancus, & membris om- 


dum, ſed ad fugiendum impe- nibus captus & debilis, haſtili 
dimento fore putabat: quum nixus, & animi vim, & infir- 


denique Q. Scævola, -conſec- mitatem corporis oſtenderet. 
los ſenectute, prapeditus mor- Cic. pro Rabir. n. 21. | 


were 
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were the enemies of the State, with whom no en- 4. R. — 


gagements could be made without the conſent of the 
Senate, fell upon thoſe that were next them, and 


that very day, deſtroyed all the leaders of the ſe- 


dition. Saturninus proteſted to no purpoſe, that 


he had done nothing without the authority and ad- 
vice of the Conſul Marius. He was maſſacred by 


the enraged multitude, with the Prætor Glaucia, 
and the falſe Gracchus, who the ſame day had en- 


| ered upon office as a Tribune, which circumſtance 


gives us the exact date of this event. For the 


Tribunes began their adminiſtration on the fifth 
of December. The body of Saturninus was torn | 
to pieces: and Rabirius carried his head with in- 
ſult from houſe to houſe throughout the whole 


city. The ſlave, who killed him, was rewarded 
with his liberty, and the eſtates of the authors of 
the ſedition were confiſcated. | 


The memory of Saturninus had not the ſame His mems- 
advantage as that of the Gracchi, whom indeed he 9 4 
hardly reſembled, except on the worſt fide. It“ 
was deteſted after his death, as his perſon had 


been during his life. Two remarkable facts evi- 
dently prove, that to ſeem to retain any eſteem or 


attachment for him, ſufficed for being treated as a 
criminal, One C. Decianus, in a diſcourſe which Val. Maz. 
he made to the people, having ſpoke honourably . 1. 


of Saturninus, was condemned. Sex. Titius was 


alſo baniſhed, for having a picture of Saturninus 


in his houſe, This may ſeem exceſſive rigour : 


bur Cicero did not judge it ſo. In ſpeaking of 


the condemnation of Titius, he expreſſes himſelf 
as follows: The (a) judges conſidered as a bad 


(a) | statuerunt Equites Ro- 
mani, improbum civem eſſe, 
& non retinendum in civitate, 


ui hominis, hoſtilem in mo- 
um ſeditioſi, imagine, aut 


mortem ejus honeſtaret, aut de - 
ſideria imperitorum miſericor- = 
dia commoveret, aut ſuam ſig- 

nificaret imitandz improbitatis | 
voluntatem. Cic. pro Rabir. 24. 
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c off from the Commonwealth, the man, who by 
“ ſhewing the picture of a ſeditious perſon, the 
declared enemy of his country, expreſſed either 
« a deſire to pay a kind of homage to his memo- 
«© ry, or propoſed to recite the regret or compaſ- 
«ſion of the multitude for him; or laſtly, ſeem- 
„ed to think like him, and deſigned to follow 
« his example.” i 

Aſſoon as Saturninus was dead, the return of 
Metellus was much talked of: this was the gene- 
ral wiſh of all good men, and ſeems a neceſſary 
- conſequence of the Treatment he had ſuffered. 
from the Tribune, who baniſhed him. The fac- 
tion of Marius prevented the effect of that almoſt. 
univerſal diſpoſition in his favour. The Tribune 
P. Furius, whom Metellus, in his Cenſorſhip, had 
deprived of the rank of Knight, oppoſed it in 
form ; and that man of the loweſt condition, the 
ſon of a freedman, rejected with inflexible inhu- 
manity the entreaties of Metellus the younger, 
who threw himſelf at his feet with tears in his eyes, 
to ſollicite the return of his father. 


M. AnTow1vs. 
A. PosTumivs ALBinus. = 


Metellus was ſoon revenged upon-Furius's arro- 
gance. That Tribune had no Danes quitted 'his 
office, than Canuleius, one of his ſucceſſors, hav- 
ing accuſed him, the people would not ſo much 
as ſuffer him to make his defence, and knocked 
him on the head upon the ſpot. He well deſerved 
that unhappy end; for he was a pernicious citi- | 
zen, at firſt the adherent, and afterwards deſerter, 
of Saturninus: but the violence uſed in regard to 
him, is not therefore the leſs to be condemned. 


1 
The 
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The occaſion was too fair, to omit urging the 4. N 655. 
recal of Metellus Numidicus. The whole houſe',,;..* 
of that great man, which was ſo numerous and zeca/ 2 
powerful, and ſo often honoured with the firſt-dig- Mete/lur. 
nities of the Commonwealth, all its relations, who 
were of the principal families of Rome, employed 
their credit for repealing the decree, by which he 
had been condemned to banifhment. But his ſon e * | 
had the principal glory of the ſucceſs. That Va. 
young man, for ever memorable for his filial af- 
fection, went from houſe to houſe in a mourning 
habit, ſhedding tears in abundance, and proſtra- 
ting himſelf at the feet of every citizen, to ſolli- 
cite a favour dearer to him than his on life. Ma- 
rius did his utmoſt to oppoſe the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the perſon hom he had ſo unworthily expelled; 
but in vain. The People, on the motion of Ca- 

lidius, one of the Tribunes, recalled Metellus, 
The (a) warm and tender affection expreſſed: by 
his ſon on this occaſion, obtained him the ſirname 
of Pius, as much as to ſay good ſon, man of an ex- 
cellent diſpofition-: a — of leſs glory, but more 
eſtimable than the titles of the conquerors n na- 
tions. 

Metellus was preſent at the ibragicn of games, 
when he received the letters, that informed him of 
his recal. He deferred reading them, till the 
ſhews were over. No emotions were obſerved in 
his- countenance. He (5) was always the ſame in 
both fortunes; always maſter of himſelf, and ſu- 
perior to all paſſions, as his baniſhment_ had not 


fa) Metcllas Pius, pertinaci vultu & exſulem fuiſſe, & re- 
erga exſulem patrem amore, ſtitutum: adeo moderationis 
tam clarum lacrymis, quàm beneficio, medius ſemper inter 
alii victoriis nomen aſſecutus. ſecundas & adverſas res animi 
Val. Max. v. 2. firmitate Lern eſt. Vai. 
1 Eumdem conſtat Pari Max. iv. 3 ye 2; 154 


Over- 
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. S. 299 ed with no immoderate jop. 2 
When it was known, that he was upon the 
point of arriving at Rome, the Senate and Peo- 
ple, the rich and poor, in a word, the whole 
city, ſeemed to contend who ſhould. be foremoſt 
in meeting him, and to make him ſome kind of 
reparation for the injuſtice committed agaiaſt him. 
It (a) may be ſaid, that neither offices, nor tri- 
umphs, ever did him more honour, than either the 
cauſe of his baniſhment, the wiſe conduct he ob- 
ſerved in it, or laſtly, the glory of his return. 
Marias Marius, not being able to bear the fight of the 
Hover honours, which he rightly foreſaw, would be paid 
rr fre to his enemy, (for the homage paid to virtue is 
ing che re- the greateſt of torments to envy) had quitted the 
2 city, and embarked for Cappadocia and Galatia; 
* alledging as an excuſe, that he was going to per- 
form the ſacrifices he had vowed to the mother of 
Plut. the gods. We ſhall ſee in the ſequel, that he had 
alſo another ſecret view, which was to excite and 
haſten the war Mithridates was ſuſpected to medi- 
tate againſt the Romans; not doubting, but in 
that caſe, the command of the armies would be 
given to him, and conſequently the occaſion of ac- 
Juiring new glory, and new riches. Accordingly, 
though that King ſpared nothing in his reception, 
and even overwhelmed him with marks and pro- 
feſſions of honour, Marius would neither ſuffer 
himſelf to be ſoftened, nor be induced to return 
him deference for deference, but ſaid to him with 
his uſual haughtineſs, King of Pontus, you muſt 
either make yourſelf more powerful than the Ro- 
mans, or ſubmit to their orders. Mithridates, H 
() Nec triumphis honori- clarior fuit Numidicus. Voll. 


buſque,. quam aut causd ex- Paterc. ii. 15. 


* 


filii, aut exſilio, aut redituu 


had 
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had never heard any one ſpeak to him in ſuch a * 
ſtile, conceived then an idea of the Roman pride, 


which he had hitherto ny known from the re- 
port of others, 


SECT, III. 


Birth b of Cæſar. Antonius had iriumpbed over the 
Pirates. Aquillius, accuſed of extortzen, is ſaved ld 
by the eloquence of Antonius. Oppreſſve exattions 
of the Roman Magiſtrates in the provinces. Adi. 
mirable conduct of Scævola, Proconſul of As. 

Human victims prohibited, Duronius is expelled 
the Senate for a very remarkable reaſon. The 
kingdom of Cyrene left to the Romans by will. Ser- 
torius, a military Tribune, fignalizes himſelf in 
Spain, Praiſe of Craſſus, and Scævola. Law 
paſſed by the Conſuls to prevent uſurping ibe free- . 
dom of Rome without right. Scævola renounces 
the government of the province fallen to him by: 

Jol. Integrity and noble confidence of Craſſus," Se- 
dition of Norbanus. He is ſummoned ta; take bis 
trial. Charafter of Sulpicius. Wiſe advice given 
him by Antonius, Prætorſbip of Sylla. He e.. 
hibits a ſhew of a combat, with an hundred ling 

uncbained. Decree of the Cenſors Craſſus and - 
Domitius againſt the Latin rhetoricians, Debates 
between the Cenſors. Luxury of the orator. Cra, 

fs. Unjuſt condemnation of | Rutilius, He goes 
into voluntary baniſhment. He is invited to re- 

turn to Rome by Sylla, and refuſes. He bad. 
made ants majfer of all PAs ae : 


. Jeu; BE” U | M. Au- 
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885 8.9% A. PosTumivs AL BINus. 
Birth of HE recal of Metellus Numidicus, and the 
J. Cæſar. birth of J. Cæſar, are the only events, that 


diſtinguiſh the Conſulſhip of M. Antonius. 
Antonius His Prætorſhip had been more illuſtrious, du- 
had tri- ring which he overcame the pirates, who appear 
ampred in this place for the firſt time in hiſtory ; but of 
2 hong whom we ſhall have much to ſay in the ſequel, 
He purſued them as far as Cilicia, which was their 
Pigh. An- alylum and rendezvous ; and ſome probable con- 
geh d an. jectures give room to believe, that he gained ad- 
5 vantages over them, conſiderable enough to de- 


ſerve a triumph. This was in the third or fourth 
Conſulſhip of Marius. 


A. R. 654. Q. Cæcilius MeTELLus N 
“ Des. F 


Whatever honour a triumph might do M. An- 

tonius, his eloquence made him ſtill more remar- 

„ kable both during his life, and to poſterity. He 
e gave a glorious proof of it this year in the cauſe 
_— of M'. Aquillius, who had terminated the war 
i: ſaved againſt the ſlaves of Sicily with equal valour and 
Ly the elo- ſucceſs; but who did not pique himſelf fo much 
aud 7 on his probity as on his courage, and whom the 
alonius. ove of money had induced to commit many acts 
of injuſtice. He was in conſequence accuſed of 
extortion, Facts were cited, witneſſes produced, 
and proofs employed againſt him, that were un- 
'anſwerable. - He increaſed the danger he was in 
by his pride, which would neither ſuffer him to 
put on the ſuppliant, nor to implore the mercy of 
his judges. If ever cauſe was deſperate, his was; 
and his condemnation emed inevitable. 


w - 


| But 
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But his advocate was one of the moſt excellent 


orators Rome had ever produced, Antonius 
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wanted nothing, either on the ſide of nature, or- 


on that of art, which he however diſguiſed; (a) af- 
fecting no great cultivation of mind, from the 


belief, that his diſcourſe would make the greater 
impreſſion on his hearers, becauſe they would have 


leſs ſuſpicion of him. He (5) ſeemed to plead 
without any preparation; but however was ſo 
well prepared, chat his judges did not ſeem always 
ſufficiently ſo to be upon their guard againſt the 
latent art of his pleadings. His great talent con- 
ſiſted in moving the paſſions; and never did that 


talent appear with greater luſtre, than in a diſad- 


vantagious cauſe, as was that of Aquillius. It is 
himſelf, or if you will, Cicero in his name, who 
makes this remark, © When (c) the judges in- 
« cline in my favour, and give in of themſelves 
& to what I would have them, I take the advan- 
tage of that favourable. diſpoſition, and make 
all the fail I can with the wind. But when 1 

$6 find them indifferent and unaffected, the thing 


* THOR nden accipio quod datur, & ad id, 


; hoc populo orationem fore 
cenſebat ſuam, ſi omnino di- 
diciſſe nunquam putaretur. 
De Orat. ii 4. 

6) Erat memoria ſumma, 


nulla meditationis ſuſpicio Im- 


Paratus ſemper ad dicendum 
ingredi videbatur: ſed ita erat 
paratus, ut Judices, illo di- 
cente, nonnunquam videren- 
tar, non ſatis parati ad caven- 
dum fuiſſe. 

(e) Si ſe dant [Judices,] & 
ſua ſponte, quo impellimus, 
inclinant atque propendent ; 


Cic. Bruto, 139. 


unde aliquis ſtatus oftenditur, 
vela do, Sin eſt integer quie- 
tuſque judex, plus eſt operis: 
ſunt enim omnia dicendo ex- 
Gor N nihil adjavante natu- 

Sed tantam vim habet 
Ita, quæ reciè à bono poeta 
dicta eſt gexanima atque omni- 
um regina rerum oratio, ut non 
modo inclinantem * impellere, 


aut ſtantem inclinare, ſed etiam 


adverſantem & repugnantem, 
ut imperator bonus ac fortis 
capere poſſit. 

187. | 


* 7 read impellere inflead of erigere, which fone ener 


to all the reſt of Ciceros meaning here. 
: 2 66 


De Orat. ii. 


is 
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e duce, or in a manner create anew, by the pure 
force of eloquence, all the ſentiments he has 

_ «+ occaſion to excite, . without the aid or favour of 

any previous diſpoſition, independent of him- 
&« ſelf, However, I do not deſpair. For elo- 
„ quence, which a good poet juſtly ſtiles, the 
« miſtreſs of the affettions of the mind, the queen 
«© that exerciſes abſolute dominion over mankind, elo- 
% quence has an invincible force, that nothi 
can reſiſt. Little ſatisfied with itſc]f, when it 
« has only to give the bent, to which men are 
already inclined, or to overcome their unmoved 
„ indifference; it glories in bearing down all be- 
e fore it, notwithſtanding their reſiſtance, and in 
« compelling them by victorious effort to ſur. | 
0 render their arms.“ 

It was in this manner Acorns pleaded hs 
cauſe, of which I am now ſpeaking.” After hav- 
ing made the moſt in his diſcourſe of all that 
could be faid in favour of Aquillius, when he was 
going to conclude, he feized him by the arm, 
made him riſe up, tore open his veſt before, and 
ſhewed the. judges the ſcars of the glorious wounds 
he had received in different battles. He alſo ex- 
patiated very much upon another wound, which 
had been given him Jaſt of all in the head by 
Athenion, that brave chief of the revolted ſlaves. 

It is eafy to conceive what effect ſuch a ſight 
muſt have produced upon the minds of the judges, 
when attended with ſtrong and pathetic expreſ- 
fions, that argued an. heart highly rouched with 
grief and commiſeration. 1 could not, ſays 
he (a) have excited theſe ſentiments in others, 


cc if 


(a) Nolite exiſtimare—— "que in illa cauſa 3 
quum mihi M.. Aquillius in dixerim, fine magno dolore 
civitate retinendus eſſet, me, b Quem enim ego Con- 
22 $4 ſulem 
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* 


myſelf. And how cauld I be otherwiſe, when 
% J ſaw a man, not long before honoured with 
<« the Conſulſhip, the command of armies, and a 


* 


„ triumph, in affliction, humiliation 44 in danger” 
“ of loſing his honour and his country, and re- 


<« duced to the moſt deplorable ſtate in the world ? 
Marius, who was preſent, and ſhewed the 


* concern he was in, in reſpect to the ſentence, 


c that was upon the point of being paſſed, was a 
great aſſiſtance to me, and much inforced my 
* diſcourſe by the tears he ſhed. I frequently 
addreſſed myſelf to him, recommending to him 
e a friend and ancient Collegue, and repreſenting, 
« — the cauſe I pleaded was the common cauſe 
5 of all Generals of armies. I impldbred the aid 
&« of gods and men, of citizens and allies, in fa- 


o 


1 


_ «« your of my client; and in all I ſaid, I intro- 


« duced a' reality of paſſion, à grief of heart, 
« without which my diſcourſe fo far from moving, 
e would have been laughed ar.” 

The ſucceſs. anſwered the wiſhes and hopes of 
the pathetic orator, ** The (a) Judges, ſays Ci- 
| | 1 


* | i 


ze if J had not been highly affected go 


| BY ere. 


ſulem foiſe, [mperancrem r. 


natum à Senatu, ovantem in 
Capitolium aſcendiſſe memi- 
niſſem, hunc quum afflictum, 


debilitatam, mœrentem, in 
ſummum diſcrimen adductum 


viderem, non priùs ſum co- 


natus miſericordiam aliis com- 
movere quam miſericordia ſum 


ipſe captus 


Quum C. Marius mcerorem 
orationis meæ præſens ac ſe- 
dens multùm lacrymis ſuis ad- 
juvaret, quumque illum ego 
crebro appellans, collegam ei 
ſuum commendarem, atque ip - 

ſum advocatum ad communem 


| Imperatorum fortunam Ae 


dendam invocarem: non fuit 
hæc ſine meis lacrymis, non 
ſine dolore magno miſeratio, 
omniumque deorum & homi- 


E & civium & ſociorum 


mploratio. Quibus omnibus 
verbis, quæ à me tum ſunt 
habita, ſi dolor abfuiſſet me- 


us, non modo non miſerabilis, 


ſed irridenda,, fuiſſet oratio 


mea. De Orat. ii. 194, 195. 


196. 
(a) Eo adduxit eos, qui 


erant judicaturi, vehementer 


ut vererentur, ne quem virum 
fortuna ex hoſtium telis eri - 


puiſſet 


* 
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| A-R.654. © cero in one of his orations, were afraid, that if 


| a C. 98. 


they condemned a pesſon whom fortune hat 
t preſerved from the 1 2 of, the Fare and 
*« who had not ſpared himſelf for the ſaf ety of 
„the State, he would ſeem to have eſcaped ſo 
© many dangers, leſs to be the ornament and 
* glory of that empire, than a victim to the 
* mercileſs rigour of the judges.” Aquillius was 
acquitted, and gaining the cauſe acquired his de- 
fender univerſal admiration. I have dwelt the 
more willingly upon this fact, as Livy had men- 
tioned. it, which appears from Epitome LXX. 
Beſides which, it is not uſeleſs,” even to hiſtory, 
to obſerve in ſo famous an example as this is, that 
the manner of pleading amongſt the Romans was 
very different from ours; and that if ours be more 
_ Cloſe, preciſe, and confned. to arguments and 
proofs, theirs, by taking in a greater field, gave 
room at the fame time for any ſtrokes of elo- 
quence. , © 

It might perhaps bets been deſired for the oat 
of the provinces, that Antonius's eloquence had 
not made ſo great an impreſſion. upon Aquilliug's | 
judges; and that the accuſed had undergone the 
ſentence his extortions deſerved,” in like manner 
as he had received a triumph as the juſt reward of 
Extortions his valour and ſervices. For the avidity of the 
of the _ Roman Generals and Magiſtrates increaſed from 
mi" © day to day, and the ſubjects of the empire were 

e, egeſed 10 all kinds of GppreſMons from th 
the pro- Expoſed to all kinds gf oppreſſions from them. 
conſul. Thele exceſſes were practiſed with greater licence, 
. Diod. ap. as the Roman Knights, who had the ſole admini- 
Valeſ. ſtration of juſtice in Rome, were intereſted in fa- 


HI vouring them. For the en or tax. farmer ” 


— 
* 


paĩſſet quum fibĩ non peper crudelitatem videretur efſe 
cifſet, hie, non ad popu/i RO. ſervatus. In Verr. v. 3. 
mani laudem, fed ad Judicum = | 


© .Cxcrtivs, Diprvs, Conſuls. 
as we have already obſerved more than once, 


of the order of Knights. In conſequence the Pro- ons 
conſuls and Proprztors, by overlooking the avidi- 


ty of the publicans in the provinces, were ſure of 


gratifying their own with impunity, as their 


judges at Rome were the friends, partners, and 


aſſociates of thoſe, they ſupported in their op- 


preſſions. 
There were ſtill however ſome ot the 


Roman Magiſtrates, who did not ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be carried away by the torrent of bad 


example, and who even thought it for their ho- 


nour to oppoſe it. Hiſtory gives us two of this 


kind at the time, of which we are ſpeaking, 
though it is not eaſy to determine exactly the year 
they governed their happy provinces. . 


he firſt is Q. Mucias * Scævola, who was Adnirable 
N Proconſul into Aſia. His firſt care was to £97249? of 


chuſe an excellent Lieutenant: General, the virtu- 


eee 


1 ſul 


ous Rutilius, who was his friend, and principal ., 5 as. 


counſellor. Integrity and incorruptibility are the 
leaſt virtues, that deſerve praiſe in Scævola. He 
ſcarce exacted the ſums from the provinces, that 
_ cuſtom admitted him to levy for the fupport of 
| himſelf and his houſhold. He found a better re- 


fource, which was that of a frugal ſimplicity. But 
what did him the greateſt honour, was, notwith- - 


ſtanding the enormous credit of the Roman 
Knights, his generouſly attacking the publicans, 
who had committed oppreſſions, and puniſhing 
them with ſtrict juſtice. He gave ear to the com- 


plaints brought againſt them, and if they were 


proved, condemned them to make the injured 
amends; and to reduce them to do ſo, gave them 


1 Rasen the Pon- 2 We r have 2 le 


tf, who muſt not be confounded where. + 
awith * the Augur, of on arts f 


—_—_— 
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A. R. 553. up according to the Roman laws to their adverſa- 


F ries. It was a very unexpected and grateful ſight 


to all Aſia, to ſee thoſe haughty oppreſſors drag- 
ged to priſon in their turn by thoſe they had rob- 
bed. If he treated the maſters in this manner, we 
may reaſonably believe, that their inferior officers, 
who were commonly only ſlaves, were not ſpared. 
One of theſe, who was a kind of principal agent 
to them, Scævola ordered to be crucified, though 
he had already negotiated: his liberty with his maſ- 
ters, and was ready to pay the price for it. By 
this conduct he regained the Roman People the 
affcction af the Aſiaticks; and acquired it ſo 
much for his own perſon, that according to an 
impious cuſtom, though authorized by idolatry, 
they eſtabliſhed a feſtival in honour of him, which 
- Cic. in was called the Mucian feaſt. The Senate after- 
Verr. ii. wards propoſed the conduct of Scævola to Procon- 
* ſuls, as the model by which they ſhould direct 
Val. Max. themſclves. We ſhall ſoon ſee in what manner 
viii. 15. the Roman Knights revenged themſelves upon Ru- 
tilius; probably not having occaſion to do ſo up- 
| on Scevola, 
And of The ſecond example which I am to relate, is 
Sempromus that of L. 5 Aſellio, Prætor of Sicily. 
_—__ To give an idea of the wiſdom of his government 
Sicily, in a word, it ſuffices to ſay, that he was the wor- 
Diod. ib. thy imitator of Scævola. But one circumſtance, 
which highly merits our notice, is his peculiar at- 
tention in protecting the weak. Other Prætors 
gave guardians to youog perſons and women, 
who had no near relations, As to him, he made 
himſelf the guardian of all thoſe who had none; 
and taking care of their affairs perſonally, preſer- 
ved them from oppreſſion. In a word, by being 
| the avenger of all injuſtice, publick or private,” he 
_ reſtored thoſe happy times in Sicily, of whica it 
had almoſt Joſt the remembrance. . 


Cn, 


/ 
* 
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_ tier ee e 20 A. R. 655. 
8 Ant. C. 97. 
P. Lieixius Crassus. Fe Bos 


The Seon of a two Conſuls of this year is, 
the father of the famous Craſſus one of the firſt 
Triumvirate with Pompey and Cæſar. 

A decree of the Senate was paſſed under theſe Hoes 
Conſuls, to prohibit human ſacrifices. For hi- vi. 
therto, to the diſgrace of human nature, and N 
the Roman nation in particular, thoſe abomina- Nat. xxx. 
dle ſacrifices had been practiſed at Rome by the 1. 
publick authority. This is the firſt time they 
were forbade; nor did this prohibition ſuffice to 
aboliſh them. If we may believe Dio, Cæſar Dio. 1. 
revived them: and Pliny tells us, that the age in Mi. 
| which he lived, had more than once been witneſs yt” N 
of them. 

A reſolution having been taken fs creating Plate 
Cenſors, every body expected that Marius, who oh 
was then returned to Rome, would ſtand for that 
office. But ſince the affair of Saturninus, his cre- 
dit was ſo much declined both with the Nobility 
and People, that he was afraid to preſent him- 
ſelf for fear of being rejected. He however gave 
the thing a turn to his advantage, in ſaying, that 
he was unwilling to render himſelf odious by the 
ſeverity, the Cenſorſhip would have made incum- 
bent upon him. M. Antonius and 1 N 
Flaccus were elected Cenſofrs. 

The particulars of their tondacb i in that office Duronius 
is not come down to us. All that we know is, i, epelled 
that they nominated M. Emilius Scaurus 3 
of the Senate, and ſtruck M. Duronius out of ace 4:1 
the liſt of the Senators, becauſe when he was Tri- able rea- 
bune of the People, he had repealed the“ law for n. 


De laft law of this kind was the law Licinea, of aobich 
we ou WO in Vol. V. III. 
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A. R. 655. moderating the expences of the table. Valerius 


, © , Maximus places the unworthineſs of this Tribune's 


behaviour in all irs light. He tells us, that he 


aſcended the Tribunal of harangues, to make the 
following complaints to the People: A check is 
laid upon your luxury, Romans, which you ought 
p01 to endure : your liberty is laid under a reftriftion, 
- that. ſhould be inſupportable to you. A law is made 
io oblige you to be frugal, We cancel and annul that 
decree, as ſavouring of the ruſt of rude and ſavage 
antiquity, For, in a word, of what uſe is liberty to 
Jau, if you are not permitied to periſh by luxury, as 
you : deſire it? The ſenſe of the diſcourſe held by 
the Tribune for aboliſhing the law in NGOs, 
muſt indeed have been to this effect. 


A. R, 656. „En. DowiTivs Amis 608 anni. 
Ant. C. 96. | Sic Cass1vs LongGinvus. 


The — The Roman wraetocl increaſed by every ki 
don f - of method. We bave ſeen Attalus Philometor, 


rene given King of Pergamus, bequeath his dominions to the 


to the Ro- 


man;by Romans by will. This year Ptolomæus Apion 
will, did the fame. He was the natural ſon of Ptolo- 
mæus Phyſcon, King of Egypt, who at his death 
had provided for his eſtabliſnment, by giving him 
Cyrenaica and the adjacent countries. This par- 
tition of the kingdom of Egypt was to have 
ceaſed, as it ſeemed, after the death of the per- 
ſon, for whom it had been made. A pion prefer- 
red the Romans, and thereby diminiſhed the 
power of the Ptolomies, which was not a little de- 
clined already from domeſtick diviſions and civil 
wars, The Romans gave the cities lately be- 
_ queathed to them liberty. They were inhabited 
by Greeks, to whom ſuch a preſent was infinitely 
agreeable; and the Romans e ien the 
OR of avidity. 1 
* Di. | 


Dont ius, Cass1vs, Conſuls. 


T. Didius, who had been Conſul in 654, had 4. R. x 
made war during two years after in Spain with $5-10-ius, 
conſiderable ſucceſs. But we ſhould have. been a rr 
entirely ignorant of all that had polled during his Tribune, | 


command, if Sertorius had not ſerved N him 
as Tribune of the ſoldiers. That has preſer ved us 
a fact related by Plutarch, in which we ſhall 
diſcern the genius of Sertorius, who was a man ok 
reat preſence of mind, and knew how to unite 
| cues with boldneſs. it 
He was in garriſon at Caſtulo, a city ſituated | 
upon the Bætis, or Guadalquivir, and famous in 
hiſtory from the time of the war with Hannibal, 
The Roman ſoldiers living in great plenty, made 
an immoderate uſe of it, and gave themſelves up 
to wine and every kind of exceſs. The inhabi- 
tants of Caſtulo took advantage of this diſſolute 
negligence. They applied to the Gyriſznii, their 
. neighbours and allies, and having obtained aid 
from them, which they ſecretly introduced into 
their city, they fell upon the Romans, of whom 
they killed a great number. Sertorius eſcaped, 
and having aſſembled all thoſe who had found 
means to quit the place, he went round it to the 
te where the ſuccours had entered. The Barba- 
Tians had not taken the precaution to poſt a guard 
there, Sertorius ſeized and left a party in it, and 


lng upon the Spaniards, put them all to the 
fwor 


This was not all. He made the Romans put 
on the habits of thoſe they had lately killed, and 
led them immediately to the city of the Gyriſænii. 
The latter, deceived. by the Spaniſh habits, be- 


lieved them their own citizens and allies, returned 


with victory, and opened their gates to them. 
Sertorius killed abundance of them, and ſold the _ 
reſt, who ſurrendered at diſcretion; and in this 
manner not only recovered a ey which had 


25 | been : 


4 Ant. 2. 95. 


300 Licinivs, Mucivs, Conſuls. 
4. R. 656. been almoſt loſt to the Romans, but added a uy | 


96. 
Ant S. 9" conqueſt to it. 1 


L. Lreixius CxAssus. 
Q. Mvucivs ScævolA. 


A. R. 657. 


N luſtrious. The one was the orator Craſſus, whoſe 
and Sce- eloquence is ſo much celebrated by Cicero. I have 
8 Hig. {poke of him elſewhere with ſufficient extent. The 
X. XII. other is the ſame Scævola, whoſe admirable con- 
duct in the Proconſulſhip of Afia I have related 
juſt above. They lived in great friendſhip, and 
had been Collegues in all the great offices, except 
the Tribuneſhip, which Scævola had not exer- 
ciſed, till a year after Craſſus. 


each other very much in their talents, For they 


were (a) both orators and lawyers, but with this 


difference; Scævola excelled moſt in the know- 
ledge of law, and Craſſus in eloquence. 
ſame was obſerved in every thing elſe. They 
were (6) alike in all things, uniting in themſelves, 
but in an unequal degree, qualities that balanced 
each other, ſo that it was hard to know, to which 
to give the preference. 
were ſtudious of elegance and the ornaments of 
ſpeech, was the perſon who employed both with 


moſt moderation and reſerve; and Scevola, of 
thoſe who piqued themſelves upon being ſparing 


and reſerved in reſpect to ornaments, gave moſt 


batar. 


la) Eloquentiam juriſperi- 
tiſſimus Craſſus, juriſperitorum 
eloquentiſſimus Scævola puta- 
Cie. Brut. 145. 

(5) In reliquis rebus ita diſ- 


ſimiles erant inter ſeſe, ſtatue- 


re ut tamen non poſſes, utrius 


te malles ſimiliorem. Craſſus 


erat elegantium parciſſimus, 
Scævola parcorum elegantifſi- 


mus. Craſſus in ſumma co- 
mitate habebat etiam ſeverita- 
tis ſatis ; Scævola multa in ſe- 
veritate non deerat tamen co- 


mitas. I. ibid. 148. 


elegance 


The two Conſuls of this year are extremely il-⸗ 


They reſembled 


The 


Craſſus, of all thoſe, who 


— 


N 
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elegance to his ſtile. Craſſus united a ſerious, 4: 5 657. 
and ſomething ſevere, air, with great natural pos: 82 
liteneſs: Scævola tempered the ſeverity, which 
was natural to him, with polite and infinuating 
behaviour. 


The Conſulſhip of thefe two great men fur! Low gef 


niſhed us no other. conſiderable event, except 2,6% by bag 
law, which they paſſed in concert, to prevent —— 5 
uſurping the freedom of Rome, which abundance uſurping 
of Latines and other Italians had aſſumed, with- 4% Fre- 
out any legitimate title or pretence. It had long 49" of . 
been neceſſary to obviate frauds 6f this nature, 
that multiplied exceedingly. I have related the Ye. 71. 
precautions, which were taken to remedy this 

abuſe in the Conſulſhip of C. Claudius and Ti. 
Sempron ius, A. R. 575. The thing was carried 

much farther by M. Junius Pennus, Tribune of 


the People, who in 626, paſſed a law to oblige wk 


all perſons, who were not citizens, to quit Rme 
a cruel law (a), a law contrary to humanity, which 
eu Gracchus, then very young, oppoſed with al! 
his might, but ineffectually. The law of our two - 
Cogſuls was wiſe, It is unjuſt, and contrary to 
good order, that thoſe, who are not citizens, 
ſhould pafs themſelves for fuch : and this was all 
that it prohibited. It was however charged with Cic. pro. 

having hurt the Commonwealth, and occaſioned Cornel. & 
the revolt of the ſtates of Italy, and che war with he dae 
the allies. But the evil was of more ancient date, 1 8 
and had a deeper root. 5 een 

We do not know n proxitte fell to Sc. Sevo 

vola. But he renounced it. He could not add renounces 
any thing to the glory he had acquired in bis Wt . 


vernment of Aſia. ” of ++" pan 
(a) Eſſe pro cive qui civis & ee 2 vers urbis 3 2 


non * m eſt non lice · prohibere peregrinos, ſanè in. : 
re : quam * tulerunt ſa- humauum eſt. Cic, de Ge. in 
pientiflimi Conſules, Craſſus iii. 7. 

VA. we Ss: 1 Craſſus, 
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302 Lieixius, Mover us, Conſuls. 
An . Craſſus, after the year of: his Conſulſhip was 
Ca 72 42. elapſed, went to Gallia Ciſalpina, which was his 


. a tri- province; and all his wiſdom was not proof a- 


nb in gainſt the deſire of a triumph. He checked the 


vain. incurſions of ſome mountaineers, who from time 


1 to time infeſted the low country. But his exploits 
were neither conſiderable, nor the war itſelf 1 
es © neceſſary 3 if it be true, as (2) Cicero.elegantly 
ſays, that he was almoſt for fencing with the rocks 
of the Alps; and ſought matter of triumph, where 
there was no enemy. . Accordingly he demanded 
a triumph, and his credit was ſo great in the Se- 
nate, that he would have obtained it. But Scæ- 
pola's auſterity interpoſed. Though he was his 
friend and collegue, he preferred the honour of the 
Commonwealth to private ties, and prevented. his 
demand from, being granted. 
For the. reſt, Craſſus acted in his government 
and noble With the utmoſt virtue and integrity. And ,Car- 
rent bo, the. ſon. of him he had onus and cauſed to 
1313 condemned, coming into Gaul to be a ſpy upon 
ON ON ax he. actions, chat wi Magiſtrate — ſo 92 
from fearing, him, that he aſſigned him a place by 
his fide on his tribunal, and gave judgment on no 
affair, except in his preſence, and before his eyes: 
017 To a noble confidence, and more for his honour than 
his great talents ! 


PET 7 hilſt Craſſus was at 8 and ſtill Conſul, 


the Tribune Norbanus excited a violent ſedition 
there, by accuſing Cæpio before the people. I 
have related. the particulars of it above, and the 
event in reſpect to Cæpio. This affair had con- 
0 Wh apo to Norbanus, of which I am | going to 
give an account. A 


* % * 
1289 


— 


(a) L. Cadlus, homo fapi- ut obi 8 ibi tri- 
entiſimus noſtræ civitatis, ſpi · uinphi cauſam aliquam quære- 
Alis prope ſcrutatus eſt Alpes; ret. Cc. in = S .: 51 
: 5 C. Cxo- 


” 2 


Cosi. bonnes, Confils. | 0 


5 8 fact, «5 5:9 A&A 
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Under cheſs Conſuls, \Nogbanus was $6 10 Nin 
dhe. his trial, as guilty of high; treaſon, by the cited to a 
ſedition, of which he had been the author. Hiſto- rial. 
rians are allowed to deſcribe battles between Ge- 
nerals in the field; and wherefore ſhould they not 
be alſo indulged in relating conflicts of another 
kind, but not leſs affecting and inſtructive to a 
great number of readers? I mean thoſe of elo- 
quence between the moſt illuſtrious orators of an- 
tiquity. We are going to ſee one, of which Ci- 
| cero has explained to us the whole art and ad- 
dreſs. Sulpicius was the accuſer of Norbatius, 
whom Antonius defended. What has hitherto 
been ſaid of Naas, ſuffice In. our _—_—_— 
of him. © 
_ * Sulpicius was then very yoo, He was de- Czarade- 
ſigned by nature to be a great and ſublime orator. of Sulpi- 
He had fire, vehemence, and elevation of mind; . 4 
As to all the parts, that conſtitute the eloquene of — 1 
the body, a happy and noble phyſiognomy, the 131, 132. 
graces and dignity of action, a ſweet, and at the | 
ſame time a ſtrong voice; all theſe advantages he 
poſſeſſed in an eminent degree. But let us hear 
what Antonius is going to ſay of him. © I Wife ad. 
heard Sulpicius plead,” whilſt very young, a vice of 
«© cauſe of no great conſequence ; and was charm- 2 
* ed with him. His elocution only ſeemed to . 1 
„ have a little too much of the vivacity of His Ibid. 88, 
years: it was bold and too luxuriant. This 89. 
did not diſguſt me: for I deſire and love that 
* abundance” of thoughts and expreſſions in a 
young man, though it exceeds bounds, and in 
a certain degree departs from juſtneſs and pro- 

16 * JR Finding his * W Iſtrongly 
cc ex- 


304 Coxrrivs, DomrTivs, Conſuls. 5 
A. R. 658. *© exhorted him to cultivate it with care; to. con- 
Ant, O. o cc ſider the bar as the beſt ſchool in which he 
e could form himſelf; and to make ſome one of 
t the moſt illuſtrious orators his model; adding, 
&« that, if I might adviſe him, he would make 
choice of no other but Craſſus. | He took my 
« advice, and told me out of politeneſs, that he. 
<« alſo deſired to have me for his maſter, - A 
„% year was ſcarce elapſed after this converſations. 
* when he accuſed Norbanus, whoſe defence 1 
took upon myſelf. I cannot expreſs the change 
I obſerved in what he now was, from what he 
% had been but a year before. His genius natu- 
rally led him to that lofty and magnificent 
66 kind of eloquence, which we admire in Craſ- 
« ſus: but he would not have attained to it, if 
<* to his happy faculties, he had not added aſſi- 
« duous application; and in pleading had not em- 
„ ployed his whole attention in imitating the ex- 
« cellent model he had propoſed to himſelf.“ 
We ſee here the great uſe, of which ſenior ora- 
tors of the firſt rank may be to thoſe, who enter 
upon the noble profeſſion of the bar : and in my 
opinion it is matter of great conſolation of them, 
to ſee a ſhining and laborious youth tread in their 
ſteps, by improving, from their advice, and fol- 

| lowing their example. 

I come now to the cauſe of Wr upon 
which Antonius explains himſelf admirably, He 
had inſiſted much upon this fundamental maxim 

in eloquence, that the orator himſelf ſnould be 
ſtrongly moved, if he would move others: after 
which he proceeds in the following manner, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Sulpicius. But what need 
„ obſerve this to you, you, who when you ſer 

up for the accuſer of Norbanus, who had been 

© my Quæſtor, ſo ſtrongly animated the Judges, 

e not 1 by the energy of your diſcourſe, ” Rl 
« ſti 
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| Ce tus, Dori is, Cane. 
« till more by the warmth of the ſentiments of 4 


grief and indignation with which you ſeemed 


penetrated, that I was almoſt afraid to attempt 
ro extinguiſh the kind of flame you had kind- 


led in the minds of all that heard you? 


Indeed, in the cauſe you pleaded, every 
thing favoured you, You laid before the 


Judges matters of truly great import; a pub- 


lick violence, an aſſembly obliged to diſperſe 


by flight, ſtones diſcharged in volleys by the 


ſeditious, a cruelty that roſe to exceſs againſt . 
the unfortunate Cæpio, the moſt illuſtrious ci- 

tizen of Rome, the Prince of the Senate 
(Scaurus) wounded by a ſtone; and laſtly, 
two Tribunes of the People driven by force 


from the tribunal of  harangues : all this ſeemed 
atrocious, and could not be denied. Beſides 
which, the laudable zeal profeſſed by ſo young 


a man as you, for the good order and honour 


of the Commonwealth, was generally applaud- 
ed: whereas it ſeemed ſcarce conſiſtent for an 
old Cenſor, as I was, to defend a ſeditious citi- 
zen, and one who had taken upon him to in- 
creaſe the misfortune of a perſon of Conſular 
dignity, We had excellent citizens for our 
judges: the publick place was full of perſons 


of worth; ſo that it was not without great dif- 


ficulty I was allowed ſome: ſhadow of excuſe, 
on account after all, that the peripa: I defended 
had been my Quæſtor. 


« Tt was in this diſpoſition of ming f nad 2 


every body. Whether there was art, or not, 
in my diſcourſe, vou will judge. As to me, 
I ſhall content myſelf with relating what 1 
did. I ran over all the different kinds of ſe- 


ditions that had diſturbed the Commonwealth, 
tracing them back to the moſt remote times: 


I did not palliate their inconveniences and dan- 
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gers; and concluded, that indeed all theſe ſe- 
ditions had been unkappy 3 but that ſome 
ought however to be conſidered as juſt and ne- 


ceſſary. I ſhewed, that the Kings could nei- 


ther have been expelled, Tribunes created, li- 
mitations given to the Conſular power by the 
decrees of the People, as had been ſo often 
done, nor the right of appealing to the Peo- 
ple inſtituted, that right, which may juſtly be 
termed the aſylum of the citizens, and the bul- 
wark of liberty, without a ſtrong reſiſtance on 
the fide of the Nobility, attended with vio- 
leat commotions. That conſequently, if all 
theſe ſeditions had been ſalutary to the Com- 
monwealth, tumultuous commotions excited by 
the People on the affair in queſtion ought not to 
be imputed, without ſtrict enquiry, to Norba- 
nus as a capital crime. 

“After this firſt ſtep, I proceeded to a ſe- 
cond. I added, that if it were allowed, that 


the People, on ſome occafions, had juſt rea- 


ſons for violence and inſurrection, as could not 
be denied, they certainly never had a more le- 
gitimate cauſe for them than in the preſent caſe. 
In this place I gave a looſe to my genius: I 
inveighed ſtrongly againſt Cæpio's ſhameful _ 
flight: I deplored the loſs of the army. I 
thereby revived the grief, and opened the 
wounds of thoſe, who lamented their relations 


killed in that unfortunate battle: and at the 


ſame time I reanimated, and ſupported with 
the motive of publick good, the hatred of the 
Roman Knights, our judges, for Cæpio, who 
had deſired to diveſt them, at leaſt in part of 
the adminiſtration of juſtice. 

«© When I perceived, that I had gained the 72 


* © cendine of my audience, and that the judges 


9 


ſeemed to have become e to my cauſe 3 
| ce to 


= Cork tus, DoꝛiTius, Eontals, 3 3 
*« to the warm and vehement paſſions I had hi- 2 om 


e therto employed, I ſubſtituted mild and. more FN IEY 
a ſoothing ſentiments, 4 repreſented, that my 
all was now in queſtion; that I ſpoke for a 
friend, who having been my uzſtor, accord- 
ing to the maxims of our anceſtors, ought to 
de be as degr to me, as if he were my own ſon. 
© That after having frequently been of ſome ſer- 
« vice to unknown 'perſons, with whom I had no 

v other tie than that of being citizens of the ſame 
« ſtate, it would be equally afflictive and ſhame- 
« ful to me, not to have it in my power to lend 
« the like aid to a man with whom I had fo 
« ſtrict an union. I deſired the judges, that they 
4 would ſuffer themſelves to be moved out of 
« conſideration for my age, the offices with which 
&« [ had been honoured, the ſervices. I might have 
ec rendered the Commonwedtth, and laſtly, with 
« the juſt and tender ſorrow, with which they 
« ſaw me ſo much affected: that they would not 
<« refuſe me the firſt grace, I bad ever aſked 
« them perſonally for myſelf, having never uſed 
« my intereſt for other accuſed perſons I had de- 
„ fended, but as for my friends, whereas at pre- 
« ſent I conſidered the danger as my own, _ 

«ay managed this cauſe therefore in a manner 
te that might ſeem contrary to the rules of art, 
& but with ſucceſs. I touched but lightly upon 
&« the crime of treaſon to the ſtate, which was 
&« the chief point of the charge. The whole 
« weight of my argument turned upon the paſ- 
e ſions and manners; that is, J confined. myſelf 
“ on one fide, to revive the ſentiments of hatred 
*« againſt Cæpio with vehemence z and on the 
other, to conciliate the affection of the jadges 
« to myſelf, by expreſſing the character of, a ten · 
« der and faithful Fend. It was in this manner 
Sulpicius, that 1255 Father” moving the heart. 
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ce your accuſation.” 


This account of Antonius is farther cleared up 
and confirmed by Sulpicius's anſwer. 4 Nothing 
„is more true, ſaid he to Antonius, than what 
&« you have now related. For if ever I thought 
6 mylelf fecure of ſucceſs, it was on this occa- 
% ſion, in which I however ſaw it eſcape on a 
e ſudden out of my hands. When, after having 
% kindled what you call a flame in the minds of 
«* 'the-judges, I left you to ſpeak : great gods, 
„ hat an introduction was yours! What fear, 
<« trouble, heſitation, even to the ſyllables of your 


* words, did you expreſs! In what a manner 


« did you lay hold of the only circumſtance, that 
&« could ſerve you as ſome excufe, the ſtrift union 
&« eſtabliſhed by our laws and cuſtoms between a 
« Conſul and his Quzſtor ? With what addreſs 
did you take the advantage of that point, for 
e attaining a favourable beginning with the 
Judges! I however was not diſcouraged, ima- 


„ gining that all 1 you would be able to gain by the 


e fine and exquiſite turns of an artful diſcourſe, 
« was, that in favour of your particular engage- 
ments with Norbanus, you would be excuſed 
« for taking upon you his defence, and for charg- 
«© ing yourſelf with a bad cauſe. But I was ſoon 
« undeceived. You did not confine yourſelf to 
« chat; but inſenſibly inſinuating yourſelf into 
« favour, you carried your pretenfions much far- 
44 ther, Nobody perceived it yet: but 1 began 
3 to fear in earneſt. when I ſaw you give the 

cauſe a turn, by the means of which all that 
&© had paſſed was no longer a ſedition, but an 
effect of the juſt wrath of the Roman People. 
„What arguments did you not employ againſt 
* pio! What abhorrence and indignation did 
der diſcourſe not breath againſt the author of 
1 e 1x5 2 «4 bloody 


* 4 * 
41111 


* 
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« a blooey defeat; and at ge fame time 5 
e commiſeration, as well for the, Commonwealth, 


% as for the individuals who had periſhed in the 
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« battle! In the ſame manner you treated . 


e thing that related to Scaurus and my other wit · 
s geſſes, not by refuting their depoſitions, but by 


4 aſcribing the whole to the well. grounded re- 


ie ſentment of the; People. t 40 
Norbanus was in con ſequence acquitted, and 
| the eloquence of Antonius again ſaved a criminal 

from the puniſhment, he deſerved. The Judges 
at Rome ; 


to abſolute maſters of the fate of the accuſed, ra- 


dem to have conſidered themſclves next 


ther than as ſlaves to the law. And happy it 


was, when their caprice diſpoſed them to afford 
a criminal grace, and not to deſtroy an innocent 
rſon. 
The orator's addreſs is however Jaudable-i in it- 
ſelf; and I thought I might be allowed to give 


it a place here, the rather, as facts purely hiſtori- 


cal-are abſolutely wanting at this period. It may 
ſerve both as a caution againſt the like artifices, 


and àn example, in caſc of defending a good 


cauſe,” but one compounded with, and obſcured, 


by odious prejudices. In this light let me be in⸗ 


dulged ro make the following compariſon, 
It were undoubtedly to be deſired, in order to 
form young Noblemen intended for the profeſſion 
of war, that the great Generals, who, by the 
conſent of the publick, have diſtinguiſhed their 
ſuperior merit. in it, would take the trouble, after 
events are paſſed, to give us with their own hands 
the general plan of a campain, conceived and 
contained in the head of only one perſon, the re- 
mote meaſures taken for a ſiege or a battle, the 


profound ſecreſy that prevented them from coming 


to the enemy's knowledge, the true cauſes of the 
ſucceſs. or miſcarriage of an enterprizez and many 


Sh: other 
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A. . 6:3. other the like circumſtances,” which, roperly 
rec * ſpeaking, are the ſoul both of an action and an 
hiſtory. And it is leſs uſeful for young advo- 
cates and perſons intended for the bar, to be 
taught from his own mouth by one of the moſt 
famous orators of the ancient world, the whole 
art he uſed, and all the ſecret ſprings he employed, 
in a cauſe bad indeed, but which the beſt may re- 
ſemble in point of difficulty | ? Is there any ſyſtem 
of *rhetorick "comparable to fuch obſervations? 
Accordingly (a) Sulpicius, who had earneſtly en- 
treated Antonius to give him ptecepts of elo- 
quence, confeſſes, that the explanation he had 
been pleaſed to repeat of what he practiſed him- 
ſelf in his pleadings, . was 8 more. uſeful 
than all the precepts in che work * . | 


* 
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Preter- Sylla, of whom nothing is ſaid. in hiſtory from, 
en the battle with the Cimbri, in which he ſerved un- 
4 der Catulus, is now to appear again upon the 
3 ſtage, where he will have a principal part to the 
end of his life. He was a Prætor this Þ year or 

the next. But, what is ſingular, this man, de- 

ſtined in a ſhort time to ſee the whole Roman Em- 

pire ſubjected to his ſway, found it ſufficiently 

difficult to obtain the Prætorſnip; and he did not 

get it till he had experienced a refuſal. He endea- 


(a) Quæquum abs te mod 5 "1 Meonfieur Rollin's s 
commemorarentur, equidem manuſcript enas. 
nulla præcepta deſiderabam. '+ Pighius and Freinſhemius 
- Iftam enim ipſain demonſtra- date Sylle' s Pretorfhip in this 
tionem defenſionum tuarum year, Something Vell. Patere. 
abs te ipſo commemoratam /ays, ii. 15, ſeems to make it 
doctrinam eſſe non mediocrem «a year later. | 


puto. Ge. ii. de Or. 204. 
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voured in the memoirs, which he wrote of his 2 
life, to diſguiſe the true cauſe of this repulſe, bß 2 
ſay ing, that the People were for forcing him to 
ſtand for the ÆEdileſhip, becauſe thoſe. who had 
that office were obliged to exhibit games, and 
they expected very magnificent ones from him in 
effect of his correſpondence with Bocchus. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch, the truth is, he conceived, 
that he ſhould carry the ſuffrages irreſiſtibly by 
the mere recommendation of his name and merit. 
He was miſtaken. The People would be folli- 
cited, and often even paid. Sylla taught by ex- 
perience, ſtood again after the delay of one year, 
and partly by popular behaviour, — he * 
| knew how to employ, and partly by money, h 
obtained the Prætorſnip. Accordingly i in a = 
rel, which he had with Cæſar Strabo, a man of 
wit, praiſed by Cicero for his pleaſantry and fa- 
cetiouſneſs, as he threatened him with uſing the 
power of his office: Right, replied, Cæſar laugh- 
ing, it is your office indeed; for you bought it and 
paid for it. 
For the reſt Sylla gratified the People i in reſpect He ex- 
to the ſhews, He exhibited a combat of an hun- Bibits a 
dred lions, which Bocchus had ſent him from 8 
Africa, with people of the country accuſtomed e. 
to fight with thoſe terrible animals. And as in xchained 
this kind of games the danger increaſes the plea- . 
ſure and admiration, it is obſerved, that Sylla Pen 
was the firſt, that made lions fight without de brer. 
chains, whereas till then precaution had been taken, vit. c 13. 


prudently no doubt, not to fight * beaſts W 
out their chains. 


This year the Par Lucretius was born, 


Mr > TG; Chae 
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Plut. ibid. yl, aber having paſſed the year of his Præ- 
corſhip in Rome according to cuſtom, was ſent 
into Cappadocia to ſet Ariobarzanes upon the 
throne; who had been lately elected with the ap- 
probation of the Bens, Theſe facts will be 
related elſewhere with more extent. Sylla ſuc- 
ceeded in this without much difficulty, and ſettled 
Ariobarzanes i in poſſeſſion of Cappadocia. 

Whilſt he was near the Euphrates, he received 
an Ambaſſador from the Ki ing of the Parthians. 
Hitherto that nation had never had occaſion to dif- 
fer with the Romans: and it has been reckoned 
amongſt tht inſtances of Sylla's good fortune, 
that he was the firſt Roman, to whom the Par- 
thians applied in order to treat of amity and alli- 
ance, In the interview he behaved with an 
havghtineſs, which ſeems not to have diſpleaſed 
at Rome, but however was not generally approv- 
ed. Having cauſcd three chairs to be ſct, he 
placed himſelf in that in the middle between King 

Ariobarzanes and Orabazus. That was the Am- 

baſſador's name, whom it coſt his life at his return 

to his maſter, for having ſo ill ſuſtained the ho- 
nour of the nation. 

Decree of At Rome the orator L. Craſſus was Cenſor With | 

the Cenjors Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Theſe Cenſors paſ- 

Craſſus fed a decree. againſt the Latin rhetoricians, who 

2 began to increaſe in the city, whereas before there 

gain the Were none at Rome but Greck rhetoriclans. The 

Latin rbe- latter had in former times experienced the like 

1 treatment. But the utility of their inſtruction, 

1 and the taſte of the publick, had ſupported them 

againſt the authority of the Magiſtrates. The 

Grcck ſehools in conſequence enjoyed entire li- 


berty, 
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berty, when the Cenſors, of whom we are ſpeak - 4. R. 660. 


ing, undertook to' ſhut up the Latin, — were 


an innovation. Suetonius has preſerved the ſub- guet. 4 
ſtance of their decree, which 1 ſhall inſert here, Clar. Rhet. 


though it has already been re 


peated in the Ancient 


1g. We have been informed, that there 


are perſons, who, under the name of Latin 
6 rhetoricians, have ſet up a new form of ſtudies 
« and exerciſes, and that youth aſſemble in their 
© ſchools,. and paſs whole days therein with little 
„ benefit. Our anceſtors have inſtituted what it 
e was proper for their children to learn, and to 
what ſchools they ſhould go. Theſe new eſta- 
ce bliſhments, contrary to the cuſtoms and uſage 
of our anceſtors, cannot be pleaſing; to us, and 
_ ** ſeem contrary. to good order. , Wherefore we 
« think it incumbent on us to make known our 
< opinion, as well to thoſe who have opened theſe 
« ſchools, as to ſuch as frequent them, and to de- 
« clare to them, that we pepe 1 this i 
% novanon.” . -\:;; 5 ; 

This decree, though conceived as it b in 
terms mild enough, however prohibited the Latin 
ſchools : and it is impoſſible not to be ſurprized to 
ſee the moſt eloquent man of his age, proſcribe an 
inſtitution, that ſeems. ſo conducive to the pro- 
greſs of eloquence, For what could be more' uſe- 
ful or wiſe, than early to form youth in writing a 
language, they were to uſe during their whole 
lives? And accordingly Craſſus, in juſtifying: 
himſelf to Cicero concerning this deeree, does not 
condemn the thing itſelf : he only (a) taxes theſe 
new maſters with incapacity, „ who, ſays he, 
teach their Ae nothing but boldneſs, a | 


"= Hos magiſtros nihil in- "bonis rebus 3 per | 
telligebam poſſe docere, niſi ſeipſum magnopere eſt fugien- 
ut auderent ; quod etiam cum dum. De Orat. iii. 94. 


« dan- 
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much worſe when joined with ignorance.” “ 


Cicero perhaps puts his own opinion into Craſ- 
ſus's mouth. However it be, if the Latin rheto- 
ricians were ſuſpended by this ere decree, they 


ſoon 


after reinſtated themſelves: there were abun- 


dance of Greek and Latin ſchools of eloquence in 
Rome, and youth were accuſtomed to compoſe 
in both languages; a very uſeful exerciſe; and 
perhaps indiſpenſibly neceſſary for a nation, who 
had received all their knowledge from the Greeks, 
and to which in conſequence it was neceſſary on 
one ſide to keep up a commerce with its maſters, 
to prevent falling again into ignorance; and on 


the other, to transfer all this foreign learning i into 


their 
neral 
Debates Ic 


own language, that it might be of more ge- 


advantage. 
does not appear chat the Cenſorſhip of Craſ- 


between ſus and Domitius was either of great utility to the 


the Cen- 
ſors. 


Commonwealth, or reflected much honour upon 
themſelves. It paſſed almoſt entirely in quarrels 


and diſputes berween them, the ſource of which 
was their difference of character. Domitius was 
ſimple and rough; Craſſus, on the contrary, gave 
into an elegance of living, that came very near 


luxur 


y. and ſcarce left him authority to condemn 


exceſſes, of which himſelf ſet the example. 

Luxury ef, His Collegue reproached him in particular with 
the orator his houſe, which was one of the moſt magnificent 
Craſſus. of Rome: and he inſiſted principally upon the 


Plin. - 


xvii. 1. article of ſix trees, which Pliny calls“ Zozas, that 


gave 


a very thick ſhade. Shade muſt either have 


been very dear, or money prodigiouſly plenty at 
Rome, as Domitius, according to the eſtimate of 
Val Max. Valerius Maximus, who ſpeaks the moſt mode- 


ix. 1. 


A. Exotic, ba to the curious. The French 1 it Ne | 


Micocoulicr. 


rately 


, 
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thirty * millions of ſeſterces, about ſeventeen 


was alſo adorned with fix pillars of the fineſt mar- 
ble, which might juſtly be deemed a vicious luxury 
in the houſe of a private perſon, at a time, W when 


marble pillars were an ornament Wee even in 


publick buildings. 
Every thing elſe in his houſe was in the ſame 


taſte. He had beds for the table iolaid with braſs: f 


rately, rakes the price of thoſe trees amount to 4. 
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thouſand pounds ſterling. The houſe of Craſſus 


He was particularly very curious in plate. Vaſes of Plin. 
ſilver were ſeen on his buffet, of which the faſhion i 21 


had been ſo coſtly, that he had bought them at 


the rate of ſix F. thouſand ſeſterces a pound. He 
had in particular two cups, made by Mentor a 


famous artiſt, that had coſt him an hundred thous 


ſand ſelterces, ( 650. pounds ſterling) an enor- 


mous ſum, and which made the purchaſer himſelf 3 


bluſh, as "be neyer ventured 10 uſe what he had 
paid ſo dear for. 


I am almoſt aſhamed t to repeat _ EE Macrob. 
us fays of the ſame Craſſus, that one of the I Mur ii. 11. 


rene, which he kept in his fiſhpond dying. he 


had the weakneſs to wear mourning for it. But it . 


a 


”% EY 
«+. 


is not amiſs to ſee from the like examples, how. ER 


little the ſame men frequently are in their private 


conduct, who ſhine ſo. much, and make ſo great 
a 6 ure upon the theatre of, the world. l 43 10 

t us conclude all this with a reflexion from 
Plioy. «© Of old, ſays he, the like exceſſes were 
« much condemned, (a) In our, 15 ſuch com- 


8 Weine 


* The text of Pliny 23 but ravelue aces, or Tr = 


much more; but there may be weight. 


an error in the number. | The Lamprey, a fiſb much 
+ Six thouſand ſefterces are eftremed by the Romans. | 


about thiriy-Jeven pounds fler- (a) Nimirum iſta' omiſere 
ling. The Roman pound was moribus victis: fruſtraque in- 


terdicta 


mn ——— 
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s. <6; dane are ceaſed, being of no uſe ſince the 
6 total extinction of manners. We have ſeen, 
* that no prohibitions could put a ſtop to luxury, 
and it was thought more eligible to have no 
„laws, than to make them only to be violated. 
“Our deſcendants will make our apology, in 

ſhewing themſelves ſtill more vicious than we.” 
From what I have juſt related it reſults, that 
the reproaches of Domitius were but too well 
founded againſt Craſſus. And Craſſus, in conſe- 
quence, only eluded them by pleaſantries, the ſole 
reſource of a man of wit, who perceives he can- 

not defend himſelf. © - 

Unjuf The Knights had committed many acts of l 


— Ie jaſtice ' ſince their preſiding at trials. But none 
tion 0 


=. ow more enormouſly atrocious, than the condem- 


Cic.deOr, nation of Rutilius. That man, the moſt virtu- 
i. 229.  Ous of his times, and who deſerved to be termed 
the model of probity, had incurred their hatred, 

as I have faid already, by ſeconding the couragi- 

cous zeal of Scævola, Proconſul of Aſia, in pu- 
niſhing the vexations of the publicans, with his 

Cic. de Whole power. The Knights deſired to be re- 
Or. i. 229 venged, and at the fame time, by a diſtinguiſhed 
7:35; example, to intimidate ſuch magiſtrates, as would 
Dio. ap. not connive at their oppreſſion in the provinces. 
Valeſ, Rutilius in conſequence, who had made fo many 
of the publick leeches diſgorge their gains, was 
himſelf accuſed of extortion, To this chief point 

of the accuſation were added reproaches of debauch 

and exceſſes, directly the reverſe of his known 

Bayl:': Purity of manners. But could any ſenſe of ſhame 
DiBion.at be expected from ſuch an adverſary as Apicius, 
2 _ the famous Weg and the moſt ancient of choſe. 


terdicta quæ W cernen- qui bereue ld eſſe 
tes, nullas potius quam irritas nos probabunt. Plin. xxxvi. 
eſſe leges maluerunt. Sed & 3. \ 5 


who 
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who have rendered that name equally odious a 
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contemptible to all poſterity by the phrenzy e * 


that character? He is mentioned as having mueh 
contributed in cauſing Rutilius to be condemned. 
And Marius, who was born to be the enemy and 
proſecutor of every kind of virtue, did not fail to 
act alſo againſt a man, whoſe merit gave him offence, 
and who was beſides the friend of Metellus. 

Rutilius ſupported this ſtorm with heroick con- 
ſtancy. He would neither put on mourning, as 
was the cuſtom, nor humble himſelf before his 
Judges: . Perhaps he even carried his reſolution 
too far. For he refuſed the aſſiſtance of eloquence. 
The ſublime talents of Antonius and Craſſus were 
his reaſons for excluding them. He would not 
make uſe of their offices. Cotta was however ad- 
mitted to plead * part of his cauſe, though he 
made a great figure amongſt the young orators. 
But he was his nephew. For the reſt he took his 
defence upon himſelf, and in a manner very little 
adapted to conciliate the favour of the Judges, 
lamenting much more the fate of the Common- 
wealth than his own. Scævola alſo ſtrongly main- 
tained the innocence of his friend, and former 
Lieutenant, and ſpoke in his manner with per- 
ſpicdlity, elegance, and exactnelsy but panes 
force. Rutilius was condemned. 

Antonius, who was extremely afflicted to Gow 0 
great and worthy a man condemned unjuſtly, com- 
Plains bitterly in Cicero of the Stoical ſeverity, 
with which he determined to confine himſelf 
to truth, without permitting eloquence to ſuſtain - 
ſo a cauſe. (a) If you had * upon 


& this 


4 . The eb, 7 ſuppoſe; re- 00 Quod a0 tu a Crafle; 
members,” that at Nome the dixiſles, & ſi tibi pro P. Ru- 
Same. cauſe was frequently di- tilio non philofophorum more, 
vided among ft ſeveral orators. fed tuo, Iicuiſſet dicere, quam- 
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4. R 106%: +5: this affair, ſays he to Craſſus, and had been 
'” 9. (C . 8 5 = a 
| mitted to treat it in your manner, and not 
*-in that of Philoſophers. I am convinced that 
„% how wicked ſoever the judges may be, though 
<«- pernicious citizens, though worthy of the 
<< greateſt puniſhments, the force and vehemence 
* of your diſcourſe would have triumphed over 
<« their barbarity, and eradicated it out of their 
s hearts. But we loſt ſo excellent a man, be- 
«© cauſe his cauſe was pleaded, as if we lived in 
«© Plato's chimerical republick.” _ 
He goes in- Rutilius ſhewed the ſame courage after his con- 
to volun- demnation, as he had in danger. Though his 
tary ba- ſentence was only to make reparation for the pre- 
n/oment. tended damages laid to his charge, he quitted 
| Rome, as a den of thieves, and retired into the 
province, which had been the witneſs of his vir- 
rues, that is, to Aſia, where he firſt ſettled at 
Mitylene, and then at Smyrna. His eſtate was 
ſeized and fold ; and was a proof of his inno- 
Dio. cence. For it did not amount to the ſum he had 
been condemned to pay; and his papers ſufficient- 
ly atteſted the jult and legal origin of all he poſ- 
ſeſſed. 8 
It is eaſy to judge, that his glory did not ſuf- 
fer from ſo unjuſt a condemnation. He even 
found in the liberality of his friends, and of thoſe 
to whom he had done ſervices, an abundant 
amends for the loſs of his fortune. Scævola forced 
him to accept conſiderable preſents. And when 
he approached Aſia, all the different ſtates and 
people of that province, vyed with each other in 
expreſſing not only their affection and reſpect, but 


vis ſcelerati illi fuiſſent, ſicuti orationis tuæ. Nunc talis, vir 
fuerunt, -peſtiferi cives ſuppli- amiſſus eſt, dum cauſa ita di- 
cioque digni, tamen omnem Ccitur, ut ſi in illa commentitia 
eorum importunitatem ex Platonis civitate res 9 | 
intimis mentibus evelliſſet vis De Orat. i. 230. 
an 
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an actual mie, which the ſtate: of his fortune A. R. 660. 


would not permit him to refuſe: ſo that he be- N 
came richer when baniſhed into Aſia, than be had 
been whilſt of Conſular dignity at Rome. 

He renounced his country for ever: but with He is ine. 
out departing from the ſentiments of a good citi- _ by 
zen. And when a perſon ſaid to him by way of, — 1 

conſolation, that there would ſoon be a civil war, Nane, and 
and then exiles would be reinſtated: (a) /Hfbat refuſes, © 
have 1 done to you, replied he, that you ſhould de- 
fire a return more unhappy for me, than: the necef- 
iy of departing has been? I bad rather ſee my 
country bluſh. for my baniſhment, than mourn my re: 
turn, What he ſaid at this time, he thought. For 
Sylla, when victorious over all his enemies, hav- 
ing invited him to return to Rome, he choſe to 
remain in exile. He no doubt deſired to ſpare + 
himſelf the mournful ſight of the calamities his | 
country ſuffered, - Perhaps alfo in taking the ad- 
vantage of Sylla's victory, he was afraid of ſeem- 
ing to approve the conduct of a Man, whoſe cauſe 
ſeemed good to him, but whoſe ene could 
not fail to give him horror. 

It is certain at leaſt, that this manner of nl 
ing, highly agreed with the ſtrict probity always 
profeſſed by Rutilius, and his attention not only 
to avoid committing injuſtice himſelf, but not to 
ſhare in that of others. Valerius Maximus relates, Val. Max. 
that (5) one of his friends having one day aſked vi. 4. 
an unjuſt thing of him, and taking ſo much of- 
' fence on his refuſal, as to ſay to him with indig- 


(a) Qui tibi, inquit, mali 
feci, ut mihi pejorem reditum 
quam exitum optares ? Malo 
ut patria exſilio meo erubeſ- 
cat, quam reditu mcereat. Ser. 
de Bene, vi. 37. 

(5) Quum amici cujuſdam 


injuſtz rogationi reſiſteret, at- 
que is per ſummam indigna- 
tionem dixiſſet, Quid ergo mi- 
hi opus eft amicitia tua, fi quod 


rege non facis? reſpondit, imo 
quid mihi tu, fi propter te ali- 
quid inhoneſtè facturus ſum ? 


h nation, 
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Le 660. nation, What fignifies your friendſhip to me, if you 
at. Ce 9% ont: do what Þ defire of - you ? Rutilius retorted 


in the ſame tone, And what is yours to me, if I cats 
deſerve it only by vile ations "| © 
He had He had always loved and cultivated liberal 
cu/tivated knowledge. He had ſtudied philoſophy under the 


all tbe celebrated ſtoick Panætius. He was very learned 


"gona in the law. He had not neglected even eloquence, 


113, 114. but twas a kind of eloquence, that ſuited his 
auſtere turn of mind, and which could make im- 
preſſion rather by the orator's probity, than inſinu- 
Athen. ate by the graces of diſcourſe. He had however 
L. iv. much employment at the bar, and pleaded often. 
Liv. He had alſo compoſed a Roman Hiſtory in Greek, 
Xx. 12. beſides his own life, which he had probably wrote 
| in Latin. This fund and taſte of erudition and li- 
terature, in ſome meaſure univerſal, was no doubt 

a great reſource to him in his baniſhment. 
We ſhall again have occaſion to ſpeak of Ruti- 
lius, on account of the maſſacre of the Romans 
in Aſia, executed by order of Mithridates. 
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Ta wr $460k unsmin dhe Möt 6 fle 
Vt years, from the 66 1ſt year of Rome, to 
| the beginning of the 666th. Its prin- 


0 chi ſubjects are, the war with the allies, and the 


civil war between Marius and JE, to the death 
. of 18. former. e 


SECT: 1. 


War with the Aller I ts el origin, and du- 
ration. Arden: defire of the allies to have the 
freedom of Rome. Te Senators, to recover the 
adminiſtration of Juſtice, ſupport themſelves with © 

. the Tribune Druſus. That Tribune labours to 

gain the People by laws favourable to the mulli- 
tude; and the allies, by the promiſe of making 
them" citizens. The Conſul Philippus oppoſes the 
lars of Drufes. : Cæpio, another opponent of 
\ Druſus. Violence of Druſus againſt Cepio and 

Pjdbilippus. The laws paſs. A new law of Dru- 
fu to divide the adminiſtration of juſtice between 
the Senators and. Knights. Perplexiſy of Druſus, 

dobo cannot keep his promiſe. with the allies. In- 

flexible conſtancy of Cato Wau W an infant. 
VOL, . Pro- 


422 


Proceedings of the allies. Saying of Pbilippus in- 
=. furious tothe Senate. Conteſt an _ that. bead be- 


Noten Ca and Philippus, © Death of Craſſus. 


Cicero's reſlexion on his death. Death of Drufus. 


His character. All his laus ure annulled; Hau 


* by Varius for informing againſt thoſe, who 
vad favoured tbr allies. Cotta” accuſed,” goes into 
voluntary baniſhment. Scaurus extricates himſelf 
out of danger by bis conſtancy and haughtineſs. 
Varius _—_ condemned by his own law, periſbes 
miſerably, _ The allies prepare fon a $55) They 
Form 4 my Ives into 4 renublick + Hatre at 
Aſculum. Open revolt of the ſlates of 100. Em- 
baſſy of the allies to the Romans, before they enter 
ius the were"; They baue the,advantage” at firſt, 
oy e fuſpicions f tbe Cumſul Rutilius 4 againſt 
man of the Nobiliſy. The eueculion of ©. law 
44 1 fuſpended. Marius adviſes, the Conſul, 10 
dtecline a ballle ineſfectually. Rutilius is defeated 
and killed, Grief. and conſternation of Rome. 
. Czpio, deceived by Pompedius, periſhes in an am- 
buſcade with apreat pant of his army. Vifory of 
the Conſul Fulius, which makes the Romans re- 
ume the. babits of peace. Vitlorp began by Ma- 
rius, and compleated by Hilla. Marius declines a 
bäaltle. He retires: with\little glory. Seriorius „ . 
nalixes bimſalf. He la loſes' an eye: by a-twound in 
v\ battle. His ſentiments on bat occgſun. T 
R — aug ubeir miſireſi at the forming of « Gru- 
mentum. Viktor) of Cn. Pompeius, in conſe- 
. quenee. of which the. Inagiſtrates of Rome reſume 


» \the ornaments. of. their dignities. Freedom af Rome 


... granted to ſuch of be Allies as had continued faith. 


Ful. Freedmen admitted ino the: land:ſekvice. 


ue Conſul. Pompeius preſſas the fiegt'of Aſculum. 
Hie beats the, Mari, and ſabjetis oben neighbou- 


ring people... A aue F Veitius kills bis moſter, 
and then, himſelf. The) Conſul Porcius is Killed 


0 a n . 
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Origin br phe ib i. 2 W 
in a battle, Dung Marius is . of being 


-. "the: author of bit death.  Sylla deſtroys Stabiz, 
mY: befieges Pompeii. He takes upon bim the com- 
mand of Poſtumius's army, and does not revenge 
the death of that General murdered by his ſoldiers. 
He deſtroys an army of the Sammites commanded by 
- Cluentius, He is bonoured with à Corona obſi- 
dionalis. He conquers the Hirpini, He enters 
_ +1 Samnium, and gains ſeveral advantages there. He 
_ * veturns to Rome io fland for the Conſulſpip. He 
g lories in ibe "title of Fortunate Fæſix ] In- 
Conſſtency of bis character. The Marſi lay doum 
. -their arms. General council of the league tranſ- 
Fee 10 Eſernia. Fudacilius, deſpairing 70 ſave 
bis country Aſculum, poiſons bimſelf. © Aſculum 
taten by Cn. Pompeius. Triumph of Cn. Pom. 
PDeius, in which Ventidius is led captive. Pom 
peuius enters Bovianum in triumph, and is defeated 
17nd killed. | Embaſſy of the allies to Mitbridates, - 
t no purpoſe. ' The 2 of the allies ſub/ifts only 
in a languid manner. Eight new Tribes formed by 
the new | citizens. * Cenſors, | Aſellio Prietor of 
5 — city- aſſaſſinated in the Forum by the faction of 
the rich, who" lend money al uſury. Law Plau- 
dia, de vi publica. By another law of the ſame 
Tribune; the Senators are reftoted to a ſhare in the 
1 -" aminiſration of®'juftice. Sylla is elected Conſul, 
n, on * en bebwern _ and C. Cajon” 


ori a r the war - with the Alles. 
7 E att now come to oſha which che tis. Was with 
| mans called (a) the war of the Allies; to the allies, 
BAY ſays Florus, under a ſofter name what 22 CORE”. ; 
5 had of odious 16,7 it: for in reality It was 4 civil my + Sal 


*% tien. 
My Sociale bella 3 fin rg tamen tene e 
licet, ut extenuemus invidiam: civile bellum fuit. Fler. iii. 18. 5 
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Vell. ii. 


pits of the war with the Allies. 


war. The ſtates of Italy, againſt which Rome 
had this war to ſuſtain, had been united with the 


Romans during ſo many ages, and by ties ſo of- 


ten and ſo variouſly multiplied, that if they were 
not citizens, that took up arms againſt citizens, 
they were friends againſt friends, and relations a- 
gainſt relations; ſo that this war included all the 
horrors of civil wars. 

The origin of it, on one ſide, was the ardent, 
* in my opinion, the entirely legitimate deſire 
of the allies, to become citizens of a Common- 


wealth, of which they conſtituted the ſtrength he 


and ſupport; and on the other, the haughtineſs of 
the Romans, who could not reſolve to ſet ſtates 


upon a level with themſelves, whom * they were 


accuſtomed to conſider as ſubjects, honoured with 
the name of allies. 

I ay, the ptetenſions of the Italians ſeem * 
timate. For it is evident, that it was by their 
aid the Romans had conquered all the provinces, 
that compoſed their empire. There was no Ro- 
man army, in which the Batines and allies did not 
form the greater half; always ſupplying an equal 
number of infantry,. and twice as many horſeGe 
On the other ſide, if 1 impute the refuſal of 
the Romans to pride and haughtineſs, it is not 
becauſe I pretend, that good policy could not 
give ſolid reaſons for oppoſing the mixture of 
ſuch multitudes of new citizens. But this is too 
complex a problem for me to attempt to ſolve. 
I therefore ſhall confine myſelf to facts. It is 


certain, that the Romans were very proud of their 
\ Heeheminencies:. It is alſo min. that they were 


Wfa 


* Te condition of ehe Hates, fcodus ap ud 1 re preca- 
4 abhich the Romans treated as ria bert: apud Romanos 


allies, is well expreſſed in etiam 922 eſt. Liv. 
paſſage of Livy, ſpeaking 2 the TA: 30+ 
Achaians, Specie — | 
obliged 


Origin n of the 1 war wi th the Alli es. 


77 obliged: at laſt to grant thoſe ſtates the freedom 92 
they fo tenaciouſly refuſed at firſt. And had it not 
been better to have given in at firſt with a good 
grace, to what they were reduced to do by necef- "y 
| hey! after ſo much bloodſhed ?. | 
For this war was very bloody. The lah a Vell. füll. 


Italy, according to Velleius, loſt three hundred 15, 


thouſand fighting men in it, A very great number 
of Romans alſo periſhed in it in repeated defeats, 
And it is no wonder they were ſo often defeated, 
They could not have enemies more capable of 
making head againſt them. Both fides had the 


ſame arms, the ſame diſcipline, exerciſes and 


knowledge of all that relates to the art of war: 


and though during a great length of time no Ita- 


lian had commanded in chief, there were however 
Generals amongſt them. 

The duration of the war with the allies was 
very long, to take it in all its extent. The great- 


eſt heat of it ſcarce ſubſiſted above two years; 


but it continued much longer, though with leſs 
ardour ; it had a ſhare alſo in the civil wars be- 
tween Marius and Sylla; and it was not entirely 


terminated till by the latter, when after having 


made peace with Mithridates, he returned to Italy, 


and by his victories put an end to all the diviſions, 


which had torn it during ſo many years. 
A war of ſuch importance, and aboundin 
with ſo many ts, ſhould ſeem to ſupply ing 


hiſtory with rich materials. But ſuch of the 


ancients as had related it with care, are loſt; 


and nothing remains but ſuch confuſed aud im per- 


fect abridgments, that I can promiſe the reader 


only a general idea of things, with very little cir- 


cumſtantial —_— of 8 facts. * proceed 
to our e e . & . * 
> MK ee en 1 
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+ Paſflonate | The allies of Rome had in all times ardently 


defire of deſired to be admitted citizens of it. The war 
ne! with the Latines, above two. hundred and forty 
mittedciti- years before this I am going to relate, had no 
2 w of other cauſe. The“ Campanians, after the unfor- 
tunate battle of Cannæ, offered the Romans their 
Rom 4 aid upon the ſame condition; and only . revolted 
VII. becauſe it was refuſed them. And indeed the Ro- 
ä mans, during a great length of time, had not 
followed the policy ſo much, praiſed in their foun- 
der, who often transformed ſuch into citizens of 
Rome, as the ſame day had been her enemies. 
Aſſoon as they began to form a conſiderable ſtate, 
they were very reſerved in granting this favour; 
and their reſerve in that. Point increaled in propor- 
tion to their power; and in conſequence as the 
freedom of a Roman citizen became a more im- 
portant and exalted title. If they conferred this 
grace, it was almoſt only upon ſmall neighbou- 
ring cities, and never upon whole ſtates. Be- 
ſides which they frequently divided the condition 
of Roman citizens, from the exerciſe and functions 
of it, and beſtowed the name without granting 
the right of voting. Accordingly only a few pri- 
vate perſons of the Italians attained that ſo much 
deſired advantage, and that by ſtratagem and ad- 
dreſs. But the Roman magiſtrates were upon 
their guard againſt ſuch frauds, and ſent home 
theſe ſtrangers to their o.]n cities, who were for 
ſwarming at Rome. | 
The Gracchi revived in the hearts of the allies 
the hope of obtaining the freedom of Rome by a 
general incorporation. Tiberius had conceived 
| Mann of it; * was reed by death from 


* Liv. xXXxvi. 6 LINE this 2 eration again Bala, 
* But Cicero poſitively af- n. 9 5. 


. it is as certain in his 5 


carrying 


* N : 2 CPF [fy 
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- carfying the thing very far.” Hig'idea was fold wm. 
ed, and advanced farther by Fulvius Flaccus: 10 | 
the revolt of Fregellæ, in which "Caius was fo! 
much accuſed of ſharing, was à ſignal, on which 
all Italy would have been in motion, if a ſudden” 
and ſevere revenge had not put a ſtop to that con- 
ſpiracy in its birth. At length the mine was 
ſprung, in the Tribuneſhip of Druſus, as I am 
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The condemnation of Rutilius had made the 73: Sena- 
Senators more ſenſible than ever of the neceſſity of tors, te re. 
delivering themfelves from the tyranny of the 4 
Knights in trying cauſes, and fipplied them at afin f 

the ſame time with the juſteſt motive for e wy 
that order of à power, which they abuſed" in ſo n u/e of 
criminal a manner. To ſucceed in that . 
they called in the aid of M. Livius Druſus then 8 
Tribone, a young man, whom his birth, courage, 17. 
and talents, made capable of the greateſt under- Liv. Epit, 
fo Rab + Anim rpg 

He was the fon of that Druſus, who ruined Druſu en- 
the affairs of C. Gracchus, by behaving in the dravours 
name of the Senate with more 1 1771 than “ cee 
him. The ſon appears to have followed the lag , e : 
ſyſtem of conduct. His plan was to ſerve the 1, their 
Senate, and to conciliate the favour of the peo- favour, 
ple. This he endeavoured by propoſing Agrari- . 
an' laws, the eſtablimment of colonies, and diſ⸗ 
tributions of corn; the whole'with ſuch profuſion, 
that he faid himſelf, * he had not left any 


I ® Theexpreſſionirnot anhap- tionem ulli reliquiſſe, niſi quis 
in Latin, on account of tbe aut cœngum dividere velletg 

Ami lar ſounds of the avords air aut ecttum. Fer. by [133 35% 

and dirt. Nihil ſe ad largi- UG nec ee, ee ee 
Bir | A 4 | „% one 
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| A.R. 661.< one room to make new largeſſes, unleſs it was 


ant S. 95. & of air or dirt.””—And he declared, that he 


pa ed all theſe laws ſo much in favour of the 
people in concert with, and by the authority of, | 
the Senate. _ " 
1. Though the allies did not give Its voices in 
allies by the affairs of the govemment of Rome, they had 
the promiſe however great weight in them by their influence 
of the free- and ties with all the citizens great and ſmall. Dru: 


| — o ſus wag deſirous alſo to attach them to the Senate, 
mand promiſed that they ſhould at length obtain the 
freedom of the city, if they would. affiſt him in 
paſſing his laws, and made the Senate the guaran- 
ttees of his engagement. 
The Confal The Knights ſtrongly oppoſed the laws of Dru- 


Philippus 19S 3 and that is not ſtrange, as they were intended 
| oppoſes the againſt themſelves. But even in the Senate, he 
laws of had two formidable adverſaries, the Conſul Phi- 
Drafu:. Jippus, and Servilius Cæpio, a young man of his 
own age, and formerly his friend. 3 
Philippus, beſides the advantages of birth, 
riches, great alliances, and the dignity and au- 
thority of his office, was alſo capable by the talent 
of eloquence to give weight to the party he eſ- 
pouſed. Aſter Craſſus and Antonius, who diſ- 
puted the ſuperiority as orators, - as has been ob- 
ſerved more than once, Philippus took place, 
but at a great diſtance. Though there was no 
< one, ſays Cicero, who could ate place between 
& thoſe two great. orators and him, I can (a) nei- 
1 ther call him ſecond, nor third; in like man- 
ener as in a chariot- race. I ſhould ſcarce reckon 
<« that ſecond or third, which ſhould hardly have 
10 quitted the barrier, when the firſt had already 


| (a) Nec enim in quadrigis primus acceperit, nec in ora- 
eum ſecundum numeraverim toribus, qui tantum abſit à pri- 
aut tertium, qui vix a carceri- mo, vix ut in eodem curriculo, 

| bas . quum Palmam; = eſſe videatue. ic. Bruto, . 173. 


6 received 


. < received the prize But to conſider Philippus 4. 3 
in himſelf, and independantiy from all compa- 
riſon, he could not be denied the title and merit 

of an orator. He had a bold and free tour of: - 
thought, with abundance of: ſalt and pleaſantry. 
He wanted neither invention to produce thoughts, 
nor facility of elocution to expreſs them. With 
all this, he was well verſed in the ſciences of the 
Greeks; and when he was warm in altercations, 
he had an edge, a ſting, that e is highly 
pleaſing to an audience. 

Is cannot tell, for want of e meer mo- 
tive induced Philippus, then actually Conſul, to 
oppoſe Druſus and the Senate. When he was 
Tribune, he had formerly propoſed an Agrarian 
law, and Cicero quotes a ſeditious paſſage in a Cic. de 
diſcourſe he then Sada: He faid, that there were One ii. 
not two thouſand: men in the city who bad where- 73 
_ withal to live. The conſequences of ſuch an e, 

preſſion, from a Tribune before a multitude, who 
pretended to the rights of ſovereignty, are ſuffici- 

ently evident. For the reſt, however, the con- 

duct of Philippus in his Tribuneſhip had been 
moderate enough, and he had ſuffered his law to 

be rejected with no great difficulty. Was he in 

conſequence perſwaded, that Agrarian laws were 
always pernicious, and did he for that reaſon op:: 

poſe thoſe propoſed hy Druſus? or had he aß 

perſonal grudge to that young Tribune, or diſ- 

content in reſpect to the Senate ? This we do not 

know. But it is certain, hat he e you great 

warmth, and even paſſion. 

As to Cæpio, there was a young man's ume on * 

between him and Druſus. They had once been ; 6-58 
ſuch great friends as to exchange wives with each Diod. ap. 

other; a practice contrary to decency and good Vales. 

manners, but authorized by the cuſtom of the Strab. a, 


Romans, Their difference was upon a puerile Pins. 


ON, xxxiſi. 1, 


330 Mancrus, Jurius, Coaſul⸗ | 
A. R. 66 r. occaſion, having piqued themſelves outbid- 
* ding each odds boy fale for a ahi nh both 
were for having. From ſo flight a ſubject aroſe 
an irreconcileable enmity, which they carried to 

the moſt frantic exceſſes, and thereby occaſioned 
the greateſt calamities to the Commonwealth. 
Both had atꝑbition, boldneſs, capacity for buſi- 
neſs, and à turbulent, reſtleſs diſpoſition: and 

their emulation, being changed into envy and 
hatred, Druſus's attachment to the intereſts of 

the Senate wus a ſufficient reaſon to determine 

C!xpio to declare for the Knights. | 

Violence of The conteſts between Druſus on one ſide; 120 
Druſus a- Cæpio and Philippus on the other, were very vio- 
22 Cz- lent. They were carried ſo far, that Druſas once 
ie u, chreatened Cæpio to have him thrown from the 
Autor. de Tarpeian rock. And as to Philippus, as that 
vir. illuſtr. Conſul oppoſed che laws of Druſus with his utmoſt 
Val. Max. power, and would not ſuffer them to be brought 
*. 5. into deliberation, Druſus cauſed him to be car- 
tried to priſon, and treated ſo outragioufly, that 
the blood guſnhed out at his noſe in abundance. 

And this the Tribune treated only as a jeſt; ſav- 
jung, that it was not blood, but the gravy of 
thruſhes : becauſe Philippus was wang. ck to n 73 

good chear and nice morſels.” © 

The laws After ſo many diſputes, the laws: howeres 
are paſſed. could not be prevented from paſſing. - On the 
| day fixed for their being brought on, ſo prodi- 
gious a concourfe of people came from all prrts 
to Rome, that one would have thought the city 
had been beſieged by an army of the enemy; That 
multitude forced through all oppoſition: and the 
6 a + colonies, diſtributions of lands, and largeſſes of 
corn, were all decreed conformably to the views 
ot Druſus. It was probably at this time, that 
the eln order do N the ene ; 
'$ 8 TIT 101 | 1 
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to ſupport ſo. many expences, altered the coin, 3: 661 
| and mixed an eighth of alloy with the ſilver. Ir 
Theſe laws thus received were only preliminary New law: 
. to the deſigns of Druſus. The queſtion was totof Dru/us 
reſtore the adminiſtration of juſtice £6 the Senate 45 "S 
This was the great point he had in view ; and e 
had been lately encouraged in it by Scaurus, Who pravion of * 
having been accuſed by Cæpio, had defended /him+ja/#ice be- 
ſelf with his uſual conſtancy, and had openly ex- en the 
horted Pruſus to introduce a neceſſaty change in e 5 
trials, of which the Commonwealth ſtood in ex- Kei 
treme need. The Tribune however did not un- 
dertake wholly to deprive the Knights of the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice 3. but to divide it between 
the two orders.  Appian pretends, that his plan 
was to aſſociate and incorporate: three hundred 
Knights with the Senate: ſo that the whole body, 
which was three hundred, might be double that 
number. Out of theſe, ſix hundred Senators, as 
well old as new, the Tribunals of the judges 
were to be formed. But I am obliged to confeſs, 
that I lay no great ſtreſs upon Appian, a writer 
of little judgment, and beſides, very remote from 
the time in queſtion. The epitome of | 
ſpeaks only of a partition of the: judicature bes 
tween the Senators and the Knights: and “ Cice- 
ro's authority, that can admit of no exception in 
this point, determines my e in ' req 5 
to Mu | £7 1WY3H 
- Druſus aceotdingly: paſſed a new ut to wy Gren 
that the body of the judges ſhould for the future - 
be half Senators and half Knights. To this lag 
he added an article, by which it was made lawful -_ -. 
ben nee an) udge, that erste gen n e, 


AN 


„ £43 i 159 


bo „ Th gfe . hs imph, that CT wot aps 
Ca repeated by Cicero pro Senators. See alſo pro —_ 5 
nerit. 1 53, 154; _ Poſt. n. 16, 77 et 
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2 R. 661ted any abuſe or -prevarication in the exerciſe of 
his office. For hitherto, through a ſingularity 
entirely amazing, and for which I do not under- 
take to account, the judges choſen out of the “ or- 
Jer of the Knights, were not ſubject to any mo- 
8 ann for prevarication in trials. | 

. This law exaſperated the Knights exceedingly 1 3 
not only becauſe it deprived them of half the au- 
thority they poſſeſſed, but by the puniſhment, to 
which it fubjected abuſes of it, which were but 
too common with them. They were not afraid 
to call thoſe penalties an intolerable yoke, to which 
they were not accuſtomed, which they had never 
born, and which they would never ſuffer to be im- 
poſed on them. But all the world were united 
againſt them in favour of the law. The Senators, 

though they were deſirous to recover their ancient 
right in the whole, thought it ſome advantage to 
be reinſtated at leaft in part of it. The people 
were gained by the largefſes, that had lately . 

been granted them. The allies, though not ſa- 
tisfied with theſe colonies, and diſtributions of 
lands, by which they were to loſe part of their 
own poſſeſſions, were however drawn in by the 
hope of the freedom of Rome. Add to this the 
| Tribune's haughtineſs, who had recourſe to the 

— flagrant” violence, when it ſerved his pur- 
The law in conſequence was paſſed, your 

had the authority of the ſuffrages of the Tribes. 

Perplexity Druſus had hitherto ſucceeded in all he had un- 
i e dertaxen. But his ſucceſs itſelf was followed by 
not keep the molt affecting perplexity. For the allies, 
his promiſe who had ſerved him ſo well, did not fail to claim 
_vith the his promiſe: and he found himſelf under an im- 

A. . to perform i it. It is not to be doubted, 


=; he circumſtances mentored berg is certain from cie. pro 
Cluet 145—154. . 


| - | 
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of citizens, would diſpleaſe a very great number 


clined every day. The Senate, which by his 


means had obtained only a part of what they 


deſired, ſupported him but cooly. We have re- 


lated, in the hiſtory of the Gracchi, the immenſe 
difficulties and quarrels, occaſioned by new diſtri - 
butions of lands. Druſus in conſequence bad di. 
guſted almoſt the whole city by his laws: ant 


3833 
| ut a propoſal to adopt go a multitude 4. R. 661. 


Ant. "Re * 
of the Romans. Beſides the credit of Druſus de- 


thoſe he had obliged, were but indifferently ſatiſ. 


fied with him. All he could do, was to tempo- 


rize, and endeavour to amuſe the allies with yoda 


one: 


=, of mind, that diſtinguiſned his character du- 


Druſus, his uncle by the mother's ſide. There 
it was, that Pompedius Silo, one of the-principal 


| perſons of the allies, happened, by way of joke, 


to aſk young Cato to recommend his ſuit to his 
uncle. The child keeping ſilence, expreſſed by 
his looks and an air of diſlike in his countenance, 
that he would not do what he was aſked. Pom- 
pedius inſiſted without being able to prevail in 
the leaſt. At length he took up the child by the 


middle, carried him to the window, and n W. 
him out of it, threatened to let him drop, if he 
perſiſted in his refuſal. But fear had no more ef- 


fect than entreaty. Pompedius, on ſetting him 
don in the chamber, cried out, M hat an happi- 
neſs it is for Italy, that thou art but a child! Fr. 


—__— ae, we ſhould nat e e Z 
| The 


/ 


8 


It was during cheſe negotiations; hs 9 ul Inflexible 
an infant, gave an inſtance, on the occaſion of the a 


affair of which I am ſpeaking, of that inflexibi> 4 , 


u- infant. 


ring his whole life. As he had loſt his Parents Plur. in 
very early, he was brought up in the houſe of Cat. 


e 


1 
N | 


5 3 


„ 


e. The allies did not confine themſelves long to 
Big es the method of negotiation; They ſoon conceived 
 #ng-of the thoughts of — themſelves Juſtice by atms, and 
alli. even the borrid deſign of maſſacring the Conſuls 
- "Wis un upon the day of — Feriz Latine, a ſolemn 
feſtival, — with a great concourſe of the 


Komans and people of Latium on mount Albi- 


AuQtor de hus. But Druſus "had the' generoſity to apprize 
vir illuſt. Philippus of it, who took precautions againſt a 
Diod. ap. ſurprize. Another danger, not leſs great, was 
Valeſ. prevented by a lucky circumſtance. Pompedius 
had drawn together ten thouſand men, and led 
them to Rome with ſwords concealed under their 
cloaths, in the reſolution to beſiege the Senate, 
and to force them to grant the allies the freedom 
1 the city. Domitius having met this troop up- 
on their way, repreſented to Pompedius, that he 
was taking a wrong method; and that the Senate, 
who were well diſpoſed in favour of the ſtates of 
3 338 could grant every thing to good behaviour, 
but nothing to force. Both the leader and his 
followers ſulfered themſelves to be perſuaded, and 

ſeparated. But all this only ſuſpended the evil, 
without remedying it. Oa the one ſide the allies 
abated nothing of their pretenſions: on the other, 
the Romans took no meaſures to give them ſacif. 
faction. All Italy was diſcontented ; and nothing 
paſted / but ſecret — conſpiracies, plots'z - 
Atid every thing tended! to/a;general inſurrection... 
Saying er At Rome the diſpoſition of people was ſcarce 
Philiphus -more pacifick. The diviſion ſubſiſted ſtill be- 
 F#rjuriow tween the Conſul Philippus and the Senate: and 
yo _—_ that Magiſtrate, in an aſſembly of the People, 
Cic. de went fo far as to ſay, that another council Was 
Or. iii. 2. L neceſſary. to him for the adminiſtration of the 
e government. That with the Senate, ſuch as it 
« Was, he could not act for the good of the 
State.“ On the occaſion of this : 

9 2 an 


Maxcrus, Junrus, 'Conſils 335 
and words ſo injurious to the Senate, an aſſembly 4. R. 661: 
of chat body was held on the 1gth of September 
called by Druſus. The Tribune complained 
warmly in it of Philippus, and propoſed delibe- 
rating on the inſult done to the Senate W 
enkel. who was its chief and pteſident. 57 N 
The orator Craſſus in giving his opinion ne Conteſt on 


lized his zeal and courage, and never did eloquence 232 5 


ſhine out more gloriouſly than on this occafion, 8. 
which was the laſt of his life. “ He" (a) de- „ pi. 
92 e the: ſad; fate of the Senate, which ought Jeb. 
5 to find a guardian and parent, careful to pto- 
e it, in the Conſul, and had only im hit a 
e irulent enemy, to diveſt it of its honour and 
, dign ity. - Ha uccuſed Philippus of being the 
% author of the preſent calamities; and declared, 
he did not wonder that he rejected the counſels 
«© of the Senate, as he was ſolely intent upon rain 
ing and deſtroying the Commonwealth.“ 
So vehement;a :diſcourſe/gave! birth to the moſt 
warm conteſt. Philippus, who did not want elo- 
-quence, fire and ſpirit, eſpecially! when himſelf 
vas attacked, inſiſted ſtrongly upon the rights of 
his Office. He pretended, that Craſſus had been 
wanting in reſpecb for him: and immediately laid 
a fine upon him, requiring at the ſame time, ac- 

cording to an eſtabliſhed cuſtom at Rome, ſecu- 
50 for the payment of the money. isl 
This proceed ing, far from -intimidating) Oraſ - 
jy ſerved only to ani mate him the more: He 
affirmed, that t not tu conſider Philippus | age 
as Conſul, as he did 1 nor confider himſelf as a Se- 5 
tid 29900 Liu er momo wmunp a} n le 


OP (4) Dyploraric eaſt at- patcht dignitatirNegue | 
que orbitatem Senatiis: cujus Tp eſſe mirandum, ſi, qu 


Ordinis à Conſule, qui quaſi {yi8confiliis rempublicam 
parens bonus aut tutor fidelis fligaffet, conſil um =. 
-'eſfedeberet;} tanquamAabaliquo ' 7e rt ts 

nefario prædone dirigeretur, f 
tid 


\ 


nator, 5 


„ 
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A. R. 661. nator. How, (a) added he, wwhrlft yon bebave in 
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' reſpet# to the reputation and honour of the whole ar- 
der, as you would do of a mean depaſite abandoned 
10 your diſcretion, and tear it to pieces in the fight of 
the Roman People,” do you imagine that you can ter- 
riß me by the frivolous ſecurity you require of me? 
Wo, if you would filence Craſſus, it is not to be done 
_ laying a fine upon bim; you muſt pluck! out this 
. tongue: and even were you to do that, the liberty that 
o till ſubhiſt in my countenance, would ſuffice to 


et 5 reproach you with the tyranny you' exerciſe over us. 
He concluded, that it was neceſſary for the Se- 
nate to clear itſelf of the reproach made it by the 


Conſul; and that it ſnould ſhew the Roman Peo- 


ple, chat the Senate had never failed either: in wiſ⸗ 


dom or zeal for the ſervice of the Commonwealth. 
And this _— v ee by all the Se- 


r -Nators, 333 


Death of This was: the () datt, ak at the ſame time e the 


Craſſus. 


moſt ſhining triumph of that divine man's elo- 
quence, as Cicero calls him. He had heated 
himſelf extremely in ſpeaking, and already felt a 

in his ſide. This did not prevent him from 
Anion, till the decree was drawn'up.conforma- 
bly to his opinion. He catched cold, and was 


ſeized with a ſhivering ; and returning home with - 


Reflexion 
of Gicero 


upon it. 


a fever upbnj: him, died n 9 after . a 


A Purity. eon 


Cicero, from whom we . this whats” ac- 
count, makes the moſt moving reflexions upon 


. death of ces which WN nurn of the 


ken 1 73 1 3801. 1 ; 1 


2 


| (4) An tu, quum omnem ſum vis coercere : bee tibi elt 
auctoritatem univerſi Ordinis excidenda lingu: qui vel e- 
pro pignore putares, camque vulsã ſpiritu ipſo libidinem tu- 
in conſpectu populi Romani am libertas mea refutabit. 

concideres, me his pignori ribus - (6). Illa tanquam cycnea fu- - 
exiſtimas poſſe terrerĩi Non it divini hominis vox & ora- 
tibi illa ſunt cædenda, fi Craſ- tio. 


fruits 


fruits he Had in view in all the Jaboyts, bf Hig/4: ©: 661 


fe. „ Deluſwe (4): hoffes öf man, ' cried" fie, 


Oh frailty, oh inconſtancy of fortune! Oh wa- 


— * o 
y-- 1 + 3 : 


[6 nity of all oor” views" and efforts, which 


VVV 
are anhappily ſhipwrecked before we can der © 
"life of-Craffys 


4 cry the Port! Or Hitherto tl 
ren . Ae erer S099 LOSt 74 4 
had been entirely employed either in the cares 


"+ thar attended! the artainenene of ante or the 
tiges of the bar: and the glory he had acqui- 


a red, was rather that of a man of wit, and one 


oſeful by his ralents to many particulars, "than 
that of a' Stateſman and great Senator.” And 


« the firſt year that terminated to him the career 


\« of h6novrs by the Cenſorſhip be Had lattly ex. 


* erciſed; that year, Which opened to him, by 


the conſent of all, the e Higheſt |... 


rank and conſideration. in the Commonwealth, 
js that which fruſtrates all his hopes, and alf the 
. « views of his life by à ſudden deaf TT“? 

'* Sch examples might inderd cute ten gf an- 
bition, if ambition were an evil that could be 
cured. But Cicero, who makes this fine reflexion, 
applied it little ro himſelf, And generally ſpeak- 
ing, what happens to others, is but of weak in- 
ſtruction to ourſclves. In morals, ſtill more than 
in any other reſpect, Ihe follies, of thoſe who go be- 
fore us are loft to us, as one of the moſt illuſtrious 


be O fallacem hominum' eis officiis & ingenii laude 
ſpem, fragilemque fortunam: fldurit, quam 'fraQtu amplitu- 


& inanes noſtras contentiones ! dinis aut reipublicæ dignitate. 


: 7 medio ſpatio ſæpe Qui autem ei annus primus ab 
Ffanguüntur & corruunt; & hopgrum perfunctione aditum, 


quam portum conſpicere po- mam auctoritatem dabat, is 
tuerunt. Nam quamdiu Craſ- ejus omnem ſpem atque omnia 
_ Ji ſuit ambitionis labore vita vitæ conſilia morte pervertis. 
Ailtricta, tamdin privatis ma. 
1121. Vor. 1X: EI 2 g e and 


ante in ipſo curſu obrüuntur, omnium conceſſu, ad fum- Ag 
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ee e ingenigys writers of pur times has agree- 


ably; ſaid. Happy far us, if we! ove. from 


_ 12 and was {undoubted]y.. mor 0 table. 
ly was in a flame; war e m 

e it, 1 into HE ift 

Ts to e the ca = thele dangerous 

5 indi ene a- 


Raa, 9 8 Dicks on (olg ib 40. of 
& 


# 6%. 


plin. Si Was in e ala. 48 * 800 
xxviii. 9. toc time ſadden]y to Non away, and to 
2 his nſes. 7 in the midſt of an aſſembly of the 
accident himſelf, by drinking. goat's blood, with 

; deſign to' 2 belieyed, that he was poiſopedz 
end to render his adyerſaries o ious, and 
o in particular. It is more probable, that it 


was a fit of the falling ſckneſs, 4 diſeaſe, fo 


which he bad been ſubject in his earlieſt youth, and 
14 which he hag hc cured by the uſe of helle- 


fe. However it were, all Italy were much af. 


" fefted with wn event, and cities 1 e es for 
dhe recovery, of his health. 

is enemies were only the more inveterate 0 
deſtroy him. They, conſpired againſt his life; 
and motivithſtacd ing his precaution of keeping 
company but ſeldom, rendering acceſs to his per- 


loan more difficult, and appearing | leſs in püblick, 


people, it it Mas faid, . that he had occaſioned that 


Appian. "he could not eſcape them. One evening, in re- 


turning home, ſurrounded by a great number of 


ſüollowers, he received a- ſtab wich a knife, of 


which- be died oon atef, The afin nid bit 


— 
Bas if _ ene * . N wy 1, 20% 
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- elf in the crowd, and was never diſcovered. A. R. ery in | 
Philippus, Cæpio, and the Tribune Varius, were aug de 
ſuſpected > which laſt will ſoon appear upon the vit. lac. 
ſtage. Cicero poſitively accuſes him. No en- Cic. de 
quiry was made concerning this murder: which Nat. Deor. 
proves, that the authors of it were men of power, 1. 81. 
and capable by their ene of Fünen nen to 
the courſe'of juſtice.” ' 1 
Thus periſhed M. Driſus in the flower of his His cha- 
; age; the victim of a reſtleſs ambition, which be- coma a.” 
fore it drew 'a violent death upon him, had tor- Brevit. 
mented him during his whole life. This we may vit. 6. 
well believe. He had complained himſelf, at a 
time of grief, occaſioned by the terrible difficul- 
ties in which he was involved, hat (a) be was the 
only one, who 'when but a boy,” had never had an 
Boliday. And indeed, whilſt he wore the robe of 
a boy, he had recommended accuſed perſons to 
their judges, and had carried ſeveral affairs by his 
lollicitations. What (=) could be expected, ſays 
Seneca, from ſo early an ambition; but What 
actually happened; great calatnities both to 
„ the 14” 647 anda and to bimſelf ! in par- 45 
0 ticular? © "1 Ni 
le had great ealerits, but Rill coviner preſump- | 
tion, which he retained to the laſt moment of his 
life. When he was upon the point of expiring, * ii. 
he ſaid to rhoſe about him; Friend: uben will th, 
 Commonwenlth find a citizen to apply. my place? 
With theſe ſontiments there is no room to won- 
der at the haughtineſs of his behaviour in reſpect 
to his adverſaries. The Senate itſelf had experienced Val. Max. 
it: and one day when that auguſt body ſent for b. 5. 
a Ne faid' he, does not tbe Senate rather © 


F! INGO, 
ed Vai fibi, ne. puero qui- _— malum ingens e \ 
"an ferias 7 8 | & publicum evaſu * ilam | 


(5) non rrum eret tam ra 00 
ate ene Kere 2 i precoqem augac 
* : 


340 ' Maxcvs, Jur1vs, Conſols. 
A. R. 651. come and aſſemble in the hall Hoſtilia, near the tri- 
Wee ' bunal for harangues ? And the Senate obeyed the 
imperious Tribune's order, though, he treated theirs 
as nothing. 
There are however in the life of Druſus Gme 
a4 ctions and circumſtances truly laudable. The ad- 
vice, which, he cauſed to be given to Philippus | 
of the conſperacy of the Latines againſt him, is 
a proof of his generoſity. And we cannot — 
our admiration to the noble confidence, that ap- 
pears in an expreſſion of his, which Velleius has 
preſerved. He cauſed an houſe to be built on 
mount Palatinus, which after wards belonged to 
Cicero: and as his architect promiſed him to lay 
it out in ſuch a manner, that none of the neigbh- 
bours ſhould overlook him: (a) So far from that 
Jays Druſus,..you will pleaſe me beſt, if you employ 
Four whole | art in ſuch à manner, that every my 
may ſee what is done in my houſe. 1 
All his From all theſe facts it reſults, that oat) left 
Jaws are behind him at leaſt an equivocal reputation. And 
— know no writer, who praiſes him without ex- 
Homes: ception, except Velletus, a mean flatterer, who 
n. 42. thereby made his abject court to Livia and Tibe- 
5 rius, deſcended. from that Tribune. | 
ITbe Death of Druſus was an entire triumph for 
= - his enemies: and the Conſul Philippus cauſed all 
his laws to be cancelled by a ſingle decree of the 
Senate, as paſſed. contrary. to the auſpices, and 
conſequently void of courſe. Thus all things re- 
ſumed their former ſtate, and the Knights remain- 
ed in ſole poſſeſſion of the judicature. 
Low ok They reſolved. to take the advantage of the oc- 
fed by La, caſion for cruſhing their adverſaries. , They had a 
rius to in Tribune ready to ſerve them in all their views. 
44e fas This was that Q. Varius, who had lately ridded 
as had ſa- (a] Tu vero, fi quid in te artis eſt, ita compone domum 
woured the meum, ut quidquid _ ab e perſpici n 
allies. 1 | them 


* 


1 Jr ius, Conſols. 


them of Druſus, a man of vaſt defigns, and ding” 
greeable in his whole perſon 5 however he ha 
credit with the People from the talent of ſpeak- 
ing, — 2 he poſſeſſed in no vulgar degree. lr 
was ſaid, that he would have found it. difficult to 
prove himself a Roman citizen; however, he pre- 
ſumed to ſer up for importance in Rome. And. 


of the city and Senate, 
| He propoſed'a law (a) for enquiring into thoſe, 
whoſe evil practices had forced the allies to take 


arms. This accuſation regarded the principal Se. 


nators, who had been in ſuch ſtri union with 


Druſus, and by bim with the allies, How far 


thoſe ties had extended, it is impoſſible for us to 


confecture through the thick veil of obſcyrity, that 


covers the times of which we are ſpeaking. Byt 


there is no room to doubt, that thoſe illuſtrious 


Romans had at leaft no ſhare in a revolt, that 
brought Rome into one of the greateſt Ve ſhe 
had ever experienced. 


LES wy 
* * 
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X Do * 


that * mongrel, for ſo he was firnamed, rendered * Hy bi 


himſelf formidable to the moſt itutrious perſons 


The Senate ſeeing themſelves attacked in | this App Civ. 


manner, ſpared no efforts to prevent the law from. 1. 


paſſing. Even ſome of the Tribunes oppoſed it 
in form. But the Knights made themſelves maſ- 
ters of the forum and tribunal ſword in hand, and. 
cauſed the law to paſs by the ſuffrages of the 
ople. 10 
"Thoſe \ who had paſſed the law Varia by ſuch | 
violent methods, were at the ſame time the 8 
who were to put it in execution. Conſequently is 
is eaſy to | foreſee what juſtice the accuſed had ta 


expeck. The number of them was very great: 
and whilſt the war, which broke out ſoon after, 


_ cauſed all the tribunals to be ſhut up, that which, 
(a Quorum dola mala Socii ad ems ire coaſt efſent- ak 


| Max: viii. 
2 3 | 55 took 


1 
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by 
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9 A 


A. R- $61, took cognizance, of this kind of crime, was the 
AY.” % on! ne,, ona 
Bis the NM is. the beſt known of all thoſe, who ſunk 
accuſed, under this ſtorm. The nephew of Rutilius could 
| and ge not eſcape the revenge of the Knights. We have 
bar, da. already obſetved, that he was an orator, but more 
Fy &8- 21% eee. de! . 74 
niſbment. Elteemed* for the clearneſs and ſolidity of his diſ- 
cceourſe, than its force and vehemence. He howe- 
ver roſe upon himſelf on pleading his own. cauſe 
in ſuch _ unhappy circumſtances... Us did not en- 
deavour to move his judges, from whom he had 
nothing to hope: bur. imitating the conſtancy of 
his uncle, he reproached them with injuſtice z, he 
ſpoke with great dignity of . wd of his 
conduct, of his views for the publick good, 
and of his zeal for his country; and after 
having rather inſulted judges ſold 10 iniquity, 
then made his apology, he, went into voluntary 
baniſhment. This was the ſecond. diſgrace the 
cabal had drawn upon him, which not long be- 
fore had made him loſe the Tribuneſhip. Rutilia 
his mother accompanied him in his baniſhment, 
and did not return to Rome, till he was recalled 
ſome years after by Sylla z and he roſe to the prin- 
Cipal dignities, and the repwation, of onè of the 
greateſt orators of Rome... 
Scaurus 5 Scaurus Was alſo cited before the judges under 
| extricates the ſame. retext, but, came off more hap ly. 
2 Czpio, who had accuſed him long before of ex- 
his con- tortion, was again his aceuſer on this occaſion; 
| Rancy and and engaged the Tribune Q. Varivs to ſummons 
baughti- that venerable old man before the aſſembly of the 
_ in People, and to inveigh againſt , him. Scaurus, 
Orat. pro though ſink ing under, the weight of years, and but 
M. Scauro. lately recovered of a diſeaſe, notwithſtanding the 
inſtances of all his friends, Who were for diſſua- 
ding him from expoſing himſclf, in the condition 

he was in, to the fury of the multitude, appeared 
| | | 3 on 


kd en 


1 bi! | 2 
on the day fed! He Wd the Tuibures whales: 101 
declamation patientiy: and When he was called 


E mi, a" Spun ard y birth} kene, M. Seas. 
ruf, Printe F the" genate, of having made the allles 
tate arm. M. Schu u, 7 Prince of the" Senate, de. 
nits it. Mere are vo witneſſes.” ' Which ef the Foo, 5 
Nomans, wilt gon believe? This defence fo ſhort, 
but ſo full of dignity,” made an impreſion bY: "Y 
ple, Aeeedertcd che Tribüne, and fruf- 
trated alf his and Ciplo's efforts. "The affair went” 
moFarther,” 909400 EN TO 
Marcus Antonius aid ber erttieete Ai br IS 
of danger at ſo cheap à rate. On being accuſed,” 
he exerted the whole foree of his tloquente, and! 
ed for himself all thoſe arts be pad ul U 
ſocceſsfully for others. Ele ſhed: teur, fie inn 


plored, and ſpołe with ſo much paſſion, chat c 3 ow 


cero, Who was an eye witneſs affirms, that he 
ſaw Him touch the Sound with! bis knee, in the 
warmth and earneſtneſs of his intreaties. He was 
| d, and the next year had even A cache * 
im bewwar againſt'the" eg] IHR? ankam ie 
; 0 make an end of what relates to the law Varius 
Varit," F mall add, that by the "hoſt puns himſelf 
torn of "affairs, Varius, he the term of his of: enen 
ace Expired, wis aotatd/and/eondemined 3s being f, gr 
himſelf" within the prefeription® of his own la W. ribs mi- 
He was not puniſhed With bantſhment*only”; but “g 
periſhed enleradly inthe moſt cruel torments. O 6 
Freinſhemius co ectures with great t probability, $05.8 
that being reduced to -warder about Italy, he fell iii. 83. 
into the 9 i 1 of ſome of the allies, who made 
him undergo the juſt puniſhment of all bis crimes. 
For beſides: te mutder of Druſus, Cicero ac 


cuſes kitm of having poifoned Q."* Metellas But 


'®'7 eannot fay aubo bit Metellus + Was; 5 "the faniy of th * . i 
28 being then very numerous. e 
| Z 4 | what 
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de what L relu ber, aid nor bappen cl ate Came: 


time. 1099260 f013ampies 
Die alli About the. 4 5 the Confulſhip af e 
. I the ſtates of Italy took their laſt meaſures to con? 
bel. cett their revolt. The. death of. Druſus and the 
meer: Varia had entirely convinced them, that they 
had nothing to expect from Rome; they had loſt 
their protector, and even the greateſt of all crimes 
then was that of favouring . They therefore 
conceived, they had abſolutely no other reſource, 
but of arms to obtain that by force, which would : 
never be granted them by conſent, 444 7 64 
They form As the Romans were ſafficiants.cogralled; by 
chenſelves their inteſtine diflentions, the, allies had time to 
8 put their affairs in order, and to make Pfepara- 
_ Leal, tions. Accordingly. tumultuous: proceedings ſub- 
Diod. ſiſted no longer: every thing was conducted with 
Eclog. I, order, ſyſtem, and by deliberations maturely.. 
wu. weighed. They formed the plan of, an Italick 
Commonwealth opon that of the Romans. They 
eſtabliſhed, fo the capital and ſeat of their go 
vernment, the city of“ Corſinium i in the country 
of the Peligni, and they called it Nalicum, as the 
common country; and metropolis of all the ſtares 
of Italy united by league. They laid out a forum 
in it, and a hall for- the Senate, which was, to 
conſiſt of five hundred deputics. They alſo took 
care to fortify this city, and to lay up in it all 
8 kinds of ſtores, money, proviſions, and ammu- 
nition. And laſtly, hoſtages of the ſeveral. ſtates. 
that entered into the aſſociation, werę brought 
thither. Their Senate, like that of Rome, was 
to have the general adminiſtration of affairs: and 
it was alſo out of the ſame body, that the Ma- 
giſtrates and Generals of armies were to be elected. 
They created two Conſuls, and twelve. Prætors. 
This city, qubich i 7s ruined, e not far Hen age ow 
Solmona, in "Abruzzo ulterior. Y 0 . 
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Iulius, Rurinius, Conſuls. : 
The Conſuls were Q Pom dius Sil of the na⸗ + 
tion of the Marſi, and C. . _ accordin ee e 
to others, Papius Murilus a Samnite. The np 
Generals, .- having each ſix Prætors under their 
5 command, divided Italy into two patts or. Par 
vinces. The firſt had the country neareſt Rom 
on the weſt and north; and the other ebm 
in the reſt of Italy, on the eaſt and ſoath. .. 1 
Ike principal ſtates that revolted, were the, 
Marſi and Samnites. The firſt even gave their 
name to this war, Which is frequently ll oe { 
war of the Marſi. The Samnites, Who had. of, 
old defended their liberty againſt the Romans du- 
ring more than ſeventy years, were alſo the moſt. - 
' tenacious, in the revolt, and the laſt to lay down 


their arms, after a great part of them had been 


deſtroyed, — by Sylla, who was their 
implacable enemy. With theſe two: ſtates, all the, 
reſt, that. inhabited the. country between the two 
ſeas, from the Lirjs, now Garigliano, to the lo- 
nian ſea, that is almoſt all we now call the king 
dom of Naples, took up arms for the common 
cauſe. The Romans had ſcarce any allies remain: 
ing, except the Umbrians, the Tuſcans, and the 
Latines. Gallia Ciſalpina, or Lombardy, had no, 
ſhare in this war. The Gauls who. inhabited i it, 
were not allies, but ſubjects: and their country was, 
treated as a province, that is, a conquered country. 
It was not ſo much as included in, what the Fi, 


— then called hs LIE e 26096 e, nach al 
5. Julius Caran.. N 1 R. 666 
F. Rorzuuxs Lukos. 


be firſt blood was ſhed at A now N Maſſacre 
coli, on the frontier of Ancona. The Romans, of A{ulun 
on advices from all parts, that the people of i 6nd 


ini were preparing to take up arms, ſent proper Fla. 1. 


perſons 16, 


WE - Jotivs, Rotittys) Conſuls. 


Tt 6s. perſons intb che Uifferenit diſtricte to inſpect at 
5 paſſed. One of them having ſeen'a young man 
4 — as an G. See from Alum to Corfinium, 


apprized Q. Serviſius of it, who commanded in 
oo Soar ——_— ran thither, and with the 
. degree rudence aſſumed an haughty 
wo h rhe ed, who ſought only ah occa-" 

oo for a rupture. He treated the Aſculabs, "as if 
they had' been flaves, and menaced them in the 
ſharpeſt terms. But menaces are very frivolous, 
when not ſuſtained with power. The Afculats 
entaged fell bpon him, kille I him un his Lien-" ö 


ae mans who Wore te Pig dh thi gde n tf 
Open re- This maffacre was the fignal for the Sander | 
volt of the volt of Italy. All the ftates mentioned before 
Ta f took' arms. ” Bur the firſt, who ſignalized them- 
49% ſelves, were the Marſi, at the head of whom was 
Pompedias Silo, the principal incendiary of this 
The reft did not delay to follow their ex- 
At All their meaſures, concerted long be- 
fore, were ſoon put in execution.” The Armies 
and Generals took the field; and the danger 
ſeemed ſo great to the Romans, that it was de- 
clared there Was a fumulf, ¶ tumtlfus,] ſo they 
called an ĩtnportant and dangerous war. In con- 
ſequence there was a ſtop put to all buſineſs in the 
city; all the tribunals, except that eſtabſiſhed by 
the law Varia, were ſhut up:? the people 3 — 
the toga, which was the habit of peace, a 
the military veſt; and Rome ſeemed a.town of 
©, war, Both the Conſuls ſet out to make head a- 
'*  gainſt the enemy, but not without the precaution 
of leaving troops in the city in caſe of inſult. They 
choſe Lieutenant Generals out of the moſt nuf. 
wiious warriors, Marius, Sylla, Ch. Pompeius 
Strabo, father of Pompey the Great, and T. Di- 
3 who had triumphed. twice, over the * 
* diſci 


Jurius, RuriLrus, Conſols. 447 © 
diſci after his Prætorſhip, and the iards aſter 4. N. 66a 

his Conſulſhip. Elder ae — Meteli⸗- 
lus Pius, Cæpio, and many others. Rutilius had | 
the Marſi for his province, and Julius Samnium. bo 
That firſt campaign an hundred thouſand men 
were in arms, without incinding the fs; of 

laces. 7: Dd 
: 1 A deter they. Zan ES e des cles 680 x 
os ſent, an embaſſy to the Romans, to make aof the al- 
laſt effort, and repreſent the juſtice of their pre. lies to the 
tenſions, as they only demanded to be admitted 3 rats 
citizens. of a tate, that was partly indebted for its er bn 
greatneſs to them. They probably thought, | that\a&#ion. 
their requeſt, ſupported by their arms,” would have 
more effect than for the paſt. But the Senate, 1 
always true to the Roman maxim of never ſuffe- a 
ring the law to be given them, replied, + That 
<< if the allies acknowledged their fault, and ſub- 

ei mitted, they might be heard. That otherwiſe; 
+, they might ſpare themſelves; the pains of fend- 
«, ing embaſſies to Rome.“ Thus all hopes of | 
peace being at an end, hoſtilities began. 

For the reſt we muſt not believe, that ta 

the. people who took arms, the Romans had no 6 
friends. The thing is impoſſible in itſelf: and vel. i. . 
Velleius pleaſes: himſelf with citing the example 16. 
of his great-grandfather's father Minatius Magius, See Rom. 
who ended from Decius Magius, that faichful Hit bag 
and conſtant ally of Rome, at the time of . 1 
revolt of Capua. Minatius, who inherited his 
grandfather's: ſentiments, raiſtd a legion in the 
country of the Hirpini, with which he joined 
the Roman troops, and ſignaliaed himſelf in the 
courſe: of the war by many important exploits. 
And he was rewarded for it accordingly: he was 
made a Roman citizen nominaliy, and his two 

Dit country was 1 of that, now called the ulterior | 

AW 4 in * Naples. a 10 
ri ns 1 
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; 33 ſong: were created Prætors at a time when, as Vel- 
= leius en care to obſerve, the Commodweekh had 
only fix. ES | 
Cruclics No wars are mh with py i than of 
prattiſed vil wars, and this was really one, as I obſerved 
by the before. The more mankind are bound by ſtrict 
— K and facred ties, the more violent their hatred be- 
Dio, apud Comes, when thoſe ties are broke through. The 
War“ allies proceeded to all kinds of inhumanity both 
againſt the Romans, and againſt: ſuch of the Ita- 
lians as continued faithful to Rome; and that 
they might have a proper inſtrument of their 
cruelties, the people of Aſculum ſet 4 Cilician 
| Captain of pirates at, liberty, whom the Romans 
TIF had taken, and left priſoner in their keeping: No- 
thing was ſpared,” not even women and children. 
They invented an unheard of puniſhment for the 
women, which was to tear off their hair and the 
ſkin of their heads. And the people of Pinna, 
not being willing to ſhare in the revolt, ſaw their 
children, which by misfortune had fallen into the 
hands of the rebels, butchered before their eyes. 
It is well, that hiſtory preſerves the remembrance 
of theſe horrible deeds; to make manic aſhamed 
of their barbarit. | 
The reader may juſtly expect 1 in 1 this place” an 

account of military operations of the greateſt 
importance, innumerable incidents, battles and 
ſieges. But I have already taken notice, that 
the times, of which we are ſpeaking, are perhaps 
the moſt barren of inſtructive memoirs of the 
whole hiſtory of the Roman Commonwealth. We 
have only abridgments, and thoſe executed with 
little taſte: and Appian, who ſupplies more cir- 
cumſtances/ than the reſt, affords almoſt only a 
dry and trifling liſt of actions either little in 


'* The citizens of Penna in Abruzzo Ulterior.. 
| 3 them- 
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0 themſelves: or meanly related, without connection, 4. bez. 


without explaining cauſes and circuniſtances, ald 
without any of thoſe ſtrokes, that paint the diff. 
rent characters of men, and render hiſtory uſeful _ ' 
and agreeable at the ſame time. I ſhall therefore 
be obliged to content myſelf with giving a gene- 
ral idea of the ſeries of facts, and to make c oice 
| of ſuch as were moſt important. 

At firſt the allies had the advantage alimoft The allies 
every where: and Freinſhemius happily enough 4 the 
finds the cauſe of this ſuperiority in the union, 2 
concurrence and zeal, which uſually attend new Suppl. 
enterprizes: whereas the diſſenſions, with which Liv. laxii. 
Rome abounded, extended even to the armies. 44 
The Conſul Rutilius increaſed” the evil by his Ci, fa 
unjuſt! and ill-founded ſuſpicions, As he obſer- 1 of } 
ved, that the enemy knew every circumſtance of oo <2 
what paſſed in his camp, he was aſſured that the again# /e- 
principal Officers and Nobility, who had always vera/ 27 
had intelligence with the allies, gave them theſe *? h he Nobi- 
informations: and without farther enquiry, he Var 
wrote on that head to the Senate. Theſe letters Valeſ. 

tended to ſetting all things in a flame at Rome. 
Happily ſome ſpies of the Marſi were diſcovered, 
who mixed with the Roman foragers, and even 
entered the camp with them, as is very eafily 
done in a war, wherein the language, habits, and 
arms are the fame on both ſides; and afterwards 
apprized their General of every thing they had 
been able to learn. In conſequence theſe uſpict- 
ons ſubſided, and tranquillity was reſtored.” To The execu- 


cement it, the Senate decreed, "that the Jaw Varia tion of the 
lawVaria © 


ſhould be ſuſpended during the war: this was a fuſpended. 

ſource of diviſion, to which the Senate very Aſcon. in 

6 put a ſtop by the wiſdom 'of Bo Or. nd i 
decree, 2 
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2 The Conſul Rutilius appears to have been a man 
2 50 ius, envious, umbrageous, and more 


© adviſes the glory than capable of deſerving it. 
| Conjul in 3 1 was his relation, adviſed him to pro- 
ex tract the war; no doubt to give the firſt ardor of 


3:14, the allies time to cool; beſides which he repre- 
Dio. ſented, that proviſions abounded in the Roman 
camp, and could not be wanting, whilſt they had 
an open communication with Rome, and all the 
great part of Italy behind them; whereas the 


enemy, in the country where they made war, 


| would ſoon. be reduced to famine. Rutilius ima- 
Sined, that Marius, in propoſing this plan. of 
conduct, conſulted only the motives of his own 


ambition; that he was deſirous that the year 


ſhould elapſe without action, in order, that he 


might be created Conſul for the ſeventh time, and 


have the honour of terminating the war himſelf. 
With theſe thoughts he rejected Marius's As 


entirely, and took offence at tem. 
Rutiliur is | He was incamped on the“ Tolenus, a lite 
| defeated river in the country of the Marſi, and be- 


and x 


— Marius. Each had a bridge upon the river; and 


oppoſite to them, but neareſt to Marius's bridge, 


on the other bank lay Vettius Cato, one of the 
Prætors of the allies. The latter conjecturing, 
that the Conſul would paſs the Tolenus to attack 
him, poſted an ambuſcade upon the way in a very 


obſcure valley. His ſtratagem took effect. Ru- 


tilius advanced againſt: him; and whilſt they were 
42 t blows, the troops in ambuſh appeared on a 

ſudden, attacked the Roman army, and put it into 
Aiſorder. Eight thouſand Romans periſhed in 


57 Now _ Turano in Abruzzo Ulterier. 


J undi 


* 


low him on the ſame ſide at ſome diſtance was. 


.— 7 battle, either by the ſword, or by being puſh- 
-.-- ed into the river, and drowned. * We 8 


Ah; n Confuls. 


ks xeceived, a er in the head, in which AR wi 
Marius then Saved, that he knen n 

either of thoſe Generals. I have ſaid, that he 
was incamped below the Conſul. Having accord- 

e guclſed. what had paſſed from the Bodies of 

the Romans, that came down the ſtream, to him, 

be ſet out that moment, and finding the camp of 

Vettius almoſt, without any guards, he carried it 

with little or no reſiſtance, The victor in conſe- 

quence, deprived of his camp and baggage, was 
dee to paſs the night upon the field of battle, 

and retired the next day without being alle to 
make any advantage of his victory. 

It is eaſy to judge, that the death of Rutilivs Grief and 

' occaſioned, great grief at Rome. But that grief conflerna- 

was much increaſed, when the body of * = * 

Conſul, and thoſe of ſeveral other illuſtrious per- 
ſons, killed in the ſame battle, were brought thi- 

ther to be laid in the tombs of their anceſtors. 

The whole city was in mourning and conſterna- 
tion, which continued ſeveral days. The Senate 
apprebended, that ſuch ſights, if repeated, might 

105 entirely diſcourage the citizens; and decreed, that 
for tbe future, ſuch as ſhould be killed in war, 

ſhould be interred upon the ſpot. "08. Altes pur” | 

. a like decree on their ſide. a 

pio commanded a body of troops as Rucili- Cepic de- 
us's Lieutenant, and gained a conſiderable advan- cel oy 

tage with them, that occaſioned his deſtruction. 4 * 
For in conſequence. of that ſucceſs, the Senate anba/- 
having decreed, that the remaining ſoldiers of the cad, with | 
army of Rutilius ſhould be divided between Ma- great — 
y rius and him, he conceived on a ſudden, that he 98 
was become as great a General, as he to who 

this decree ſeemed to make him equal: and that 5 N 
preſumption inclined him the more to give blinely. | 
— to the are Pompedius laid. for him.” , „ 9H ub 
˙ 298 5 at 
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* That artful! Italian, whoſe camp was at no 


. great diſtance from that of Cæpio, came to him 
in the night, giving him to underſtand; that he 
wou change fides, and adhere to the Romans. 

Av à pledge for his fidelity; he brought to him 

two children as hoſtages,” which he faid were his 
own, but they were really ſlaves. Beſides which, 
2 to be afraid, that the allies would re- 


venge themſelves by depriving him of his eſtate, 


and for that reaſon to uſe the precaution of favirg 
_ "at leaſt ſome part of it, he brought with him 
counterfeit ingots of gold ahd UNE, That bs, of 
lead gilt with both. 

Upon theſe proofs Cæpio eoBed 4 in im 4850 
the impoſtor having adviſed him to march and 
attack the camp of the allies, which would be 
much diſconcefted, when they ſaw themſelves 

without a leader, the Roman followed that coun- 
ſel with entire” ſecurity, and began his march. 
— Pompedius, in the ſpace between the two 
camps, had *poſted an ambuſcade; and when he 
Was near the place, he went up an hill, under pre- 
tence of going to view the poſture of the enemy, 
- but in reality to give his troops the ſignal agreed 


upon. Cæpio that moment was ack de- 


feated, killed, and great part of his army were 
cut to pieces. Marius drew together ſuch as 

found means to eſcape, and Joined them with the 
| _ Eroops under his command. 0 = 
7 5 2 7 Fitherto the affairs of the Rowing went 5675 
«j}1; The Conſul L. Julius was the firſt, who had 
Tali, the glory of an important ſucceſs, which began to 
makes the raiſe their hopes. He commanded in the war 
Romas "againſt the Samnites, who kept him ſo continually 
reſume tb employed, that it was not poſſible for him to find 
e * ine to go to Rome, to chuſe a Collegue to ſuc- 
Pact. 7 ceed® Rutilius 3 ſo that from the rzth of June, 
the day of the defeat and * of that unfortunate 


Con- 


1 Wemag Confvls Ir 
5 Conſul, Julius continued alone to the end of the A. R. 662, 


| yours at the head of the Commonwealth. 


in Campania: but he contented himſelf with keep- 


ing him in continual alarm, and diſtreſſing him 


otherwiſe: in the operations of the ſiege, and a- 


voided coming to à battle. He found himſelt 


obliged to weaken his army by a ſtratagem of the 


enemy. The Romans had Numidian auxiliaries 
wich them. Papius cauſed Oxyntas, the fon of 
Jugurtha, who had been priſoner at Venuſium, ta 


be brought to his camp; and having made him 
aſſume all the ornaments of ſovereignty, he fre- 
. quently ſhewed him to the Numidians. They 
deſerted in multitudes to join their K ing: and Ju- 
lius had no other remedy in his power than to 
ſend back all the Numidians' in his Amy. to 
Africa. 


Papius fulbed with his att reſolved to | 


3 the Roman Conſul battle; and ſeeing that he 


did not quit his camp, he deſpiſed" him ſo much 
as to undertake to orce his intrenchmentz. The 
Romans defended themſelves with valour; and 


whilſt they kept the enemy employed at the place 

attacked, the Conſul made his horſe ſalley hrough 
another gate, who charging the Samnites in the 
rear, entirely broke them, ſo that they left fix 


thouſand men upon the ſpot, This victory gave 


„ ova e x 


He had received a blow at firſt, which proba · 
bly conduced to make him more wary, He in 
conſequence incamped near Papius, General of the 

Samnites, who was beſieging the city of Acertæ 


» 
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the Romans both joy and hope. The Conſul was 


declared Imperator by his ſoldiers ; and at Rome 
the People quizind the habit of war to reſume the > ant 


| toga. 9290 0 


The 9 god, Fetus did not attend Tulivs to 3 M47 


the end of the campaign, He ſuffered a con- 
fiderable loſs, to which an illneſs, tnat made him 
Vor. A. a in- 


3: 54 Junius, Ru rirtus, Conſals. 
| A ge incapable., of acting, and obliged him to be car - 
"2-9 ried to and fro in his army in a litter, contributed. 
For the reſt, all theſe. battles, and many that I 
omit, produced nothing deciſive: and the war 
continued with r beat, and almoſt morn : 
on both ſides. | 
Pieory ke Marius did not diſtinguiſh bimiulf; in it. by | 
gan by great exploits:, | Whether through the neceſſity of 
Marius, circumſtances. or perhaps the ſlowneſs and chill 
blau by M. age, it appears that the general courſe of his 
Sa. conduct was to gain time, and to hazard nothing. 
| He however defeated the Marſi in a battle: but 
they began the attack, and when he had puſhed 
| them into vineyards ſurrounded, with hedges, oh- 
ſerving. that they found it difficult to croſs them in 
retiring, he was. afraid of. breaking his own-ranks, 
and; gave over the purſuit. Sylla, as if it had 
deen his deſtiny to compleat what Marius had be- 
gun, happened accidentally to be on the other fide 
of thoſe. vineyards, with;the body of.croups' under 
is command, He fell upon the Marſi, and made 
, great ſlaughter of them. The number of the 
in in both the actions of this day are ſaid to 
amount to fix thoufand,' In this battle fell Hes 
id 1 one of the principal commanders of 


| che allles, who; was probably the wachen of 

the famous Aſinius Polio fly 

| This, nation of the Marſi were very * oth 
and it. was a common ſaying at Rome, that they 

| had never triumphed either over the Marſi, or 
Alaris without them. Perhaps that conſideration: made 


avoids « Marius the more cautious in attackingthem. Hows 


1 lated, he tenaciouſly kept within his camp, with 

out regarding either the complaints of his ownſol . 
| diers, or the.inlults of the enemy. And one day 
when, Pompedius Silo advanced within hearing, 
and cried on a a, 1 ee N 2 
: a gtfeat 


ever that were, except on the occaſtons I baue re- 


inter RT! 11 10e, Conkle: . 


reat General, "Marius, why. 7 you fight Ph 
* anſwered, Ta ſhould rather be gſted, * ou © 
. A great General, toy don't you. Force ar. 4 
* Plutarch tmetitivns Abart * in which Ma. He retires 
Tius's ſoldiers behaved ill, and. did. not take an 0 7% litli 
| advantage given them by. the enemy, ſo that the? e 
two armies retired” back to back. Soon, after Ma- 
tius afked leave to quit 2750 ſervic e, and returned 
3 Rome, having loſt much of his reputation. 
eaded the ae g with which he was 
h afflicted, as the motive for his retreat y, pre: 
ron a that he had ſupported his ſpirits a great 
While with a courage beyond his ſtrength, = 
that His illneſs had at length become ſo erceſſive, 
that he could withſtand it no longer. 
rrorius, though | he had no command in ie Ferkel 
in this war, however ſignalized himſelf, by aft 7M 
great number of actions worthy, of A Sallul apa 
t. Salluft bimſclf complains of not be „ Gell: ü. 
ciently informed of them 3. becauſe at firſt ing hh ob- 27: 
ſcurity of the _ perſon” who. did them, and after, b 
Wards the malice. of thoſe Be envied him, N 
buried them in oblivion, He was Quzltor this Plat. ry 
Having received orders to ler 103 ſoldiers and mal 
arms there, he acquitted him if i 
ſions with an activity and yii Hor, which — 0 
Selbe bim bij ghly. from other, perſons. of his 
eg who were generally voluptucus atid indo- 
kent? and confidered an office, AS a title to make 
others take pains, and to diſpenſe with an appli· 
cation of tlicir O . 3 
He did not eckifice: himſelf ts hore ealy func- He loſe att 
tion, which, require. care, but do not expoſe a a 27% His 
| perſon to any danger. He was preſent at ſeve- 7 = 
ral battles; wherein he expoſed his perſon with the ef. 
ume * 'of which he had given es "IH | 
Te > hl is 
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firſt campaigns. As he went to battle without 
* ſparing himſelf, he often received wounds, and 
one particular, by which he loſt an eye. (a) But 
that deformity of his countenance was matter 
joy and triumph to him, He ſaid, (6) chat others 
bad not always the advantage of carrying marks 
of their valour about them; that they were forced 
to diveſt themfelves of bracelets, crowns, and 
other military rewards, in order to ſhew them. But 
as for him, the progfs of his bravery accompanied 
him every where; and nobody could be a ſpecta- 
tor of his difgrace, without being at the ſame time 
an admirer of his virtue. The people did him 
juſtice: and one day on bis entring the theatre, 
he was received with applauſes and acclamations, 
which the oldeſt Generals and moſt reſpected 98 
zens did not always eaſily obtain. 
Virtue is of alt ranks and conditions; and after 
one of the greateſt men Rome evet produced, 1 


Two faves + 
fave their 


gs am not afraid to mention here an admirable ac 

ing of Gru- tion of WO ſlaves. I cannot tell the exact ok 
mentum. When it ned: but it undoubtedly was in 

dea de war I am now relating, The Roman belieged 
Ben. iii. 1 

23. _ Gramentum''*' in Lucknia 3 and when the city 


was reduced to the laſt extremity, two flaves ei- 
caped into the camp of the beſiegers. Soon after 

the place was taken by ſtorm, and 1 
Thi two flaves at this time ran to the houſe. of 
their miſtreſs, whoay they ſeized with a kind. of 
violence, and carried off, threatening ber both 
with their words and geſture: and when they were 
aſked who ſhe was, they ſaid the was their. miſ:, 
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73 il and a moſt cruel miſtreſs, upon whom. 1 A 666, 


Ant. C. 
were going to take revenge for all the barbarous 


treatment they bad ſuffered. frgm her. In this 
manner they made her quit the city, and con- 
veyed her to a ſafe retreat, where they concealed 
her with great care. Then, when the fury of the 
ſoldiery was over, and every thing quiet in the 
city. they made her return into it, and were ready 
to Oobey her as before. She gave them their li - 
berty, which was the greateſt reward in her power 
to beſtow, but certainly extremely ſhort of the 
ſervice ſhe had received. I reſume the ſeries of ä 
our hiſtory, 

Cn. Pompeius Strabo had * Picenum for his vigor 
province. He was not ſucceſsful at firſt, as had Cr. Pom: 
happened to moſt of the Roman Generals i in this 22 
war. Immediately after the maſſacre at Aſculum, e | 
he attacked the place, and was repulſed with loſs. of which 
Being afterwards attacked himſelf near the river he magi- 
Tenna F, by three Generals of the allies,. Aﬀra- /rate - 
nius, Ventidius, and Judacilius, he was defeated, os ths 
and obliged ro.retire to the city of Fermo. He ornaments 

was beſieged there by Afranips alone, the other of hei- 
two Italian Prætors having employment elſewhere. 4505 1 ual 
Pompeius kept a great while upon the defenſive. n. 

But at length having advice that Sulpicius ap- 
proached with a Roman army, he concerted a 

lan with him for attacking the enemy. At the 
time fixed he made a vigorous. ſalley. Afranius, 
who thought he had only Pompeius to deal with, 
employed all his forces to repulſe him, But whillt 
they were engaged . with almoſt equal adyantage, 
Sulpicius arrived, and ſet the camp. of the allies 
on fire. The Gght of the flames terrified the Ita. 
lians, and to compleat their misfortune, Afranjus 


being killed, the whole army broke and TO 1 


3 „ Noa. eailed Marche Halrcana, r 3 
"ot Now the Tage. , TM As 
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4.R. Thoſe who could eſcape the victor, fled to Aſcu; | 
en kim; and Pompeius immediately iaveſted that 
The victory, which I have juſt related, reſtored 
the tranquillity of Rome. After that of the 
Conſul Julius, the citizens had reſumed the 10g 
or habit of peace; this made the magiſtrates put 
on the robe prætexta, and aſſume the other orna- 
ments of their dignity. Thus eyery thiog feturn- 
ed to it's ancient order: and the war in the ſtate 
it was, was conſidered only as a common war, 
that did not prevent the city from enjoying the | 
/ ß 8 
ad of In the mean time a new event ſhewed the Ro- 
* mans, that they could not hope to extricate them- 
granted to ſelyes out of danger ſolely by the force of arms. 
 Juchef the Moſt of the Umbrians, and ſore Tuſcap ſtates, | 
Jeden. quirred their alliance, and joined the rebels. The 
timed example might have fatal conſequences ; and the 
faithful. Romans apprehended, they, ſhould be left alone, 
lik they perſevered in refufipg the general dęſire of 
Italy. The Conſul Julius therefore, with the ad- 
vice, and by the authority of the Senate, paſſed a 
law to grant the freedom of Rome to ſuch of the 
allies, as had continued faithful hitherto. - By this 
law Latium, and part of Tuſcany and Umbria, 
at length acquired the fight, that made them equal 
with the Romans. They adhered in conſequence 
more firmly to the Commonwealth: and the other 
ſtates of Italy alſo conceived hopes of ſharing that 
Privilege with them; at leaft by lay ing down their 
arms. *And'the war in reafity was terminated only 
by this method. But td bring things to this 
point, much blood was ſtill to be ſhed. 
 Freedmen *" The greatneſs of the Gaßger, and the ſcarcity 
acmined et men, -foteed the Romahs 10 zal ig fel den 
_— 7 ; into their land- forces, who tifl then had ties been 


n e 
, fxclufled, or yery reif yaiployeid "They ltd 
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twelve cohorts of them, whom they ee 055 8 1 
ien the ſea- coaſts from Cumæ . Rote. 1 th 
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ae and preis had — the Gbr . 
ſulchip conferred upon them by conſiderable ſer- 55 
vices. We have mentioned the victory, which 

the fieſt gained over Afranius in Picenum; and 

Porcius towards the end of the preceding year had 

alſo defeated the ſtates of Tuſcany, who had fe. 

volted in a pitched batte. 

Pompeius in his Conſulſhip had cute Him- 725 Conſab 
ſelf particularly in carrying on the ſiege of Aſcy: geit, 
lum, which, as I have ſaid, he began before he > 

was elected Conful. This biege was one of the 2 -2Y 
moſt important operations of the war. The 0- Appfan. 
mans were the more eager to take it, as it was this 
city which had given the ſignal of the revolt; oy 5 
and che allies defended it with no leſs vi 0 . wi 
Armies of ſeventy-five thouſand Romans, 21 Vell. 

_ foxty thouſand Italians, fought before Aſculum to Gi 05 
haſten,” and prevent, the raking: of it. ee MR 

The efforts of the allies could not make tlie He beats. N 
Rowahs raiſe the ſiege; but they oceafioned f Its aha dar, 
continuing a great while: and it appears, that u, neighe 
Pompeius left the command of it during ſotme boring 
time to L. Julius, Conful of the preceding year, fates. 

in order to keep the field "himfelf, and oppo e 
the different nations of the enemy. "He gained 
great victory over the Marſi. He reduced th 
Veſtini and Peligni to ſubmit and lay down their 

arms. But we have few particulats of theſe facts. 
Seneca has preſerved a very remarkable cifcum“ Senec de 
N which relates to the time of the reduction a og 


e Veftiny inhabited the county pon the banks 4. the 4. 
5, A river now called Peſcara in the Abruzzg. © 
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2 of the et C. Vettius, who was of that na- 


72 fog tion, and one of the principal Generals of the al- 

of Vettius lies, had been taken priſoner, and was brought to 

= bis 2 _— One of his ſlaves ſnatched the ſol- 

%% dier's ſword, who was dragging him along, and, 

mee ” firſt killing his maſter, and then turning the 

bimſelf.. point of it againſt himſelf, I is time, ſaid he, 
that. I ſhould provide for ci, I bave ſet my 

maſter at liberty. On ſaying thoſe words, he 

plunged the ſword into his own breaſt and fell 

dead. What (a) ſlave, cries Seneca, ever deli- 

„ vered his maſter in a more glorious manner ? 

But as to us, however glorious this act ion may be, 

the ſcverity of the Criſtian Morality in reſpect to 

homicide does not permit us to praiſe it. And in- 

deed how many events might have delivered Ver- 

tius in a gentler and more happy manner? ar 

The ct L. Porcius, as well as his Collegue, nie on 

| Poreigs is the war with ſucceſs. He gained various advan- 

killed in a tages over the Marſi, whom he ſeems: to have 

e Me. made it his ſole employment to ſubdue. But at 

pena, a laſt, in attacking their camp near the lake * Fu- 

pefed of Cinus, he was called, and by his death gave the 

bis death. victory to the enemy. Oroſus imputes his death 


| on 15 to young Marius, who deſired to revenge a pre- 


tended inſult done by the Conſul to his father. 


For Porcius, who had the ſame troops that old 
| General had commanded the year before, had 
boaſted, that Marius bad not done greater things 

than bim. Thoſe words were fatal to him, and 
in the heat of the battle an unſeen ſtroke, but 
from the Roman Army, and according to the 
words of Oroſus, from the hand of young Ma- 
rius, laid him dead at the foot of the enemy's in- 
trenchmens. So black a crime would be ineredi- 


(e] Da mihi quemquam, qui magniſicentivs domi inum fer 
varit, 


| * Neww called the lake of cena el SY 8 | 
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'ble, if that young man had not too fully p roved A. R. « * 7 


in the ſequel, by the moſt borrid pe dbarhe 


woas capable of it. af 6ST 


Dio tells us, that this Conſul had enn gad hi Dio. apud 
ſoldiers againſt him by ſevere reproaches and Valeſ. 
baughty behaviour,” which had even occaſioned a 
ſeditiop, in which he was very near periſhing. 
The en. of the troops may have been either 
the cauſe” of Porcius's death, or was ror of 
Mat ius' s better concealing his guiltt t.. 8 

Sylla ſignalized himſelf in this wil above all 6% der. 
the Roman Generals. I have related in the fore d 
going book, in what manner he compleated a CEE | 
victory left imperfe&t by Marius. This year is Pompoii. 
more productive of events glorious for him. He 
commanded, as the Conſul Porcius's Lieutenant, 

a body of troops in Campania, where he deſtroy- 
ed the city of Stabiæ on the laſt day of April. 
From thence he marched to beſiege Pompeii, a city 
ſituated at the mouth of the Sarno. Whilſt he wzaas . 
employed at this ſiege, his forces were ha. gg S 
in the manner I proceed to relate. ; 
The Romans had a fleet — the command Hetakes 
of Poſthumius Albinus. He was an haughty and 2 . 
violent man, who made his ſoldiers abhor him to „ of 
ſuch à degree, that they roſe againſt him, and ac - Pofuni- 
cuſing him of treaſon» and holding intelligence 7 army, 
with the enemy, they ſtoned him to death. Sylla "5 4 
took upon him the command of theſe ſoldiers, enge the 
vho had imbrued their hands in the blood of their death of 
General, and incorporated them into his army, % Gene- 
vithout puniſhing the crime they had lately com- 5 
mitted. He palliated this bad indulgence with as Ser.. 
bad an excuſe; and ſaid, that thoſe troops would Liv. Epit. 
only act with more ardour, to expiate the crime 1xv- 
they had committed by their ſervices. But his 1 
real motives were ambition and ſelf. intereſt. The 
| enmity ms and Marius'was then roſe to 
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_ R. 8. 45. exceſs'4 and he propoſed no leſs than to reduce bis, 


enemy to extremities, and to deſtroy him. Be- 
ſides which, as the war with the allies drew to- 


wards an end, he aſpired at having the com- 


mand of that againſt Mithridates, for which 
preparations were making. With theſe views he 
applied himſelf in gaining the affection of the 
foldiers, even at the expence of the moſt inviolable 
laws of military diſcipline. And he was in effect 
the firſt Roman General, who ſet the pernicious 
example of attaching the troops to himſelf, to the 
Ptrejudice of the Commonwealth, and to ſubſtitute 
dhe rights of his country to his private vit ws, ſo 


that the ſoldiers under his command became the | 


troops of Sylla, and not thoſe of the Roman Peo- 
ple. The ambitious conduct of this General will 
appear more fully in the ſequrl. For the preſent, 
he made himſelf wg — to the ere. 
wealth. 1 * Wictenemee, ; 
He dire Clurhtind/ one Sek! the: Gele ah the! allies, | 
an army of CAme with a great army of the Samnites to the re · 
Samnites, lief of the city of Pompeii, and boldly incamped 
22 four hundred paces from the — Sylla, 
„who thought himſelf deſpiſed and inſulted, moved 
Appian. to attack the enemy, though he had ſent great 
part of his troops to forage. He had reaſon to 
repent his preſumption, and was repulſed with 
_ © * Jols. But he ſoon had his revenge: when his fo- 
ragers had rejoined him, he attacked the enemy 
again, and ee was —— obliged: 0 

retire. einne 
This firſt e was not e and the | 
* Jealian General, having received a reinforcement 
„ bÞ: Gauls, r to the charge. We have ſoen 
in the courſe of the Roman Hiſtory, ſeveral ſmgle 
8 at combats with Gauls, in which they were never 
ſiucceſsful. It here gives us another with the ſame 
— A Gaul: of very great ſtature advanced 
out 
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out of the line; and challenged the braveſt of the 2 
Romans to fight, A moor was ſent againſt him 
4 as as, little as the other was big, and how- 
killed his adverſary. The conſequence was 
8 * natural on ſuch events. The Gaul's death 
terrißed thoſe of his nation. They made a. bad 
defence, were ſoon; broke, and drew after them 
the reſt of the army. Sylla's- victory was com- 
pleat: he took the enem y 's camp, who continued 
flying, and didi not beſieve themſelves ſafe till 
they were near Nola. The victor purſued them 
thither: and without giving them any time, he 
attacked them again, and entirely tuined that 
army with its General, who was killed in the 
action. Appian makes the number of the dead 
in the firſt action amount to thirty thouſand, and 


in this to twenty. And what is more ſurpriſing, 


and even incredible, according to Eutropius, Sylla 

did not loſe a ſiagle man. But a greater authority 

than that of ſo mean a vriter, is neceſſary: to 

make us beliaus- * fact, ſo agen Hom _ 
bability. XZ 


e 


. 
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Syila had rde in- * * ho 8 ſol⸗ He 4 


diers had honoured him at Nola with a crown — 


Obſigionalis. This crown was not, like others, Co 


granted by the General to ſoldiers, who had diſ- — 


tinguiſhed themſelves ; but on the contrary con: lis. 


ferred by the troops on their General, who had Flin. xxii. 


extricated them out of ſome. great danger. It was 
only of turf: and the graſs, of which it was form- 
ed, was to be taken only from tbe very ſpot, 
here the army had been ſurrounded by the enemy, 
and from which the wiſdom and valour off the 


commander had brought it off. We do not ſee, 
from the facts which I have reſated after Appian, 


in what manner Sylla had deſerved this crown. 
But we muſt aſcribe that to the negligence of this 
_ and others, to Whom we are obligett to 


net have 


2A 


/ 
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A.R. 667. have recourſe for theſe times. This erown was 


2 the greateſt honour, that could be conferred 


a citizen: and Sylla, who was deſirous to perpe- 
tuate an event ſo much to his glory, cauſed it to 
be painted in his country -houſe at Tuſculum, 
which afterwards belonged to Cicero. (a) But as 


Pliny obſerves, it was in vain for the author of 'a 


ſcription to take honour to himſelf from a' Co- 
rona obfidionalis. He himſelf tore it from his 


head, when he afterwards deſtroyed a much 


ee number of citizens, ene” he bad ever 
aved "4 
He reduces Sylla after fo great a ien pee ves his = 
the Hir- vantages. He entered the country of the Hirpt- 
ww ni: and the inhabitants of Eculanum, which was 
Aprian. in 2 manner the capital, not ſurrendering ſoon 
enough, he made his troops plunder it. This ex- 


ample of ſeverity intimidated the reſt, wie in a 


few days the whole province ſubmitred, 
He enters ' From thence: he marched to mu Ade 
awry Hg he was at firſt in a perplexing ſituation. He had 
ans entered a defile near the city of Eſernia, having 


Various. . 


advanta- an army of Samnites commanded' by Papius Mu- ; 


ges. tilius to oppoſe him. Sy la was a man of preſence 
| of mind in difficulties. ' He managed in ſuch a 


[ 


manner, that he had an interview with the Gene- 


ral of the enciny, under pretext of negociating an 


accommodation. Nothing was concluded in it. 


But the truce by a very natural effect occaſioned a 
ſecurity amongſt the Samnites, which leſſened their 
attention and vigilance. The Roman took his 
advantage of this; and favoured by the filence 
and obſcurity of the night, made his troops ſet 
_ leaving on one I pe in his 2 to 


(a) Q»od fi pda hes traxit, tanto ati civi- 
 exſecrabiljorem eum dixerim: um ſervatis, N es oe 


2 eam capiti . 
preſeriptione ſua * de- 
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Abend. as uſual the beginning of each watch, every 4-2. 663% 
three hours; At the fourth watch the trumpet 
himſelf withdrew to rejoin the army, which” by 
temen got ſafely out of the defile. 
Sylla did not ſatisfy himſelf. with only eſcapin 
ä the danger. Having marched round the 9 
the Samnites, he attacked them in a patt where he 
Was leaſt expected, defeated them and tock their 
camp. Papius eſcaped wounded by Eſernia: 
Sylla put an end to this-glorious campaign by a 
conſiderable conqueſt,» He attacked ? Bovianum; 
a very conſiderable city, where the Samnites held 
their general aſſembly, and which was fortified - 
with three citadels-. He aſſaulted it in ſeveral 
places at my fame. time, and in chres hours carried 
the place. rack wmamiangdt 1 113. tte {Ni 
After ſo — Spee Sylla returned to He returns 
| Rome, to ſtand for the Conſulſhip, to which few oy 
| eandidates had ever offered themſelved with the , 0,4 
recommendation of ſuch great and glorious fr gip. 
vices. He: brought with him the moſt unencep Flut. in 
tionable reputation. All the world conſidered him Sl. 
as a great warrior: his friends extolled him as the 
principal General of Rome; and even his enemies 
could. ou: en _ of ſucceſsful Cap- 
rain. F i NA nne mne 
He: — no Anime — — at this language He values 
of bis enemies. On the contrary, he was e biff 
tremely delighted wich paſſing for the favgurite of 4% 4 
fortune; whether that vas out of oltentation, and tunate. 
to take honour to himſelf on the protection of 
heaven, or perhaps from conviction of mind; 
Plutarch repeats circumſtances from Syllad me- 
moirs to this effect, which are entirely fingulars 
He ſaid in them, that he ſucceeded*better'in'ac- - 
| nr 0 R | 
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2 92 ditated, and intended to conduct prudentially. He 
yy * confeſſed that he was more fortunate than capable 
in war; and-adviſed Lucullus, to hom he dedi- - 
cated them, to rely on nothing ſo much as on what 
the gods ſhould: inſpire him with in dreams. All 


this ſeems to prove, that he actually believed; in 
fortune. And the thing cannot appear ſor{trange 
in ſo odd and capricious a genius as his. Plutarch 
in the ſame place gives us a deſcription of im; 
which J ought not to omit to nden, who are 
deſirous tu Enow mankind welle! 
Tncon- He was inconſiſtent, — in-contras 
Herd of diction to himſelf. He ton away from ſome 
5; a with violence, and beſtomed upbn others with pro- 
fusion: he hovoured perſons without reaſong arid 
inſulted in the ſame manner: he made his urt 
wich addreſs to thoſe of whom he had occaſion; 
Aud behavedb haugfrily to ſuch as ſtood in need 
. Ag 2: el him: ſo that ãt was doubted, whether he was 
4 maſt proud or moſt a flatterer. He was the fame 
12 019 mam in his reſentments and revenge 3 
e ſometimes he would inflict puniſhment: foſ the 
diichteſt fault, and on other ocraſions gſuffered 
the greateſt offences patiently: he would eaſily be 
reconciled tai thoſe, ha had done him the moſt 
extreme injuries, and revenged the ſlighteſt im- 
vw 8 —ů—ů— murder and confiſcationꝰ of for- 
ue. Perhaps; ſays Plutarch, this inequality 6f 
m_ -"-qondyR.in-reſpe&t ito: thoſe he hurt, might bete 
„ lained, by faping, chat his diſpoſition and inte- 
deeſt ſyayedihimialternately, and that, though na- 
torally ĩnslined io revenge, he: checked and: modes 
rateſl hithſelt by reflexiongowhen” the good of this 
affairs te ie And may not the ſame key 
ſolye moſtcofꝰ his: other inconſiſtencies ? I returi 
tothe / war Mich xherallies of- which Þ-havenftilÞ = 
ſome events to relate, all more and more to the 
W of the Italian league. . 
. TP | 


ni Pont gp Coaſt 887 
Tbe Marſip/wh&had been one of its ſtrongeſt 3%: 562. 
20 ſupports, quitted "it, being tired and ſubdued by 74, 24 
 theit palt Joſſes, And the new/oties they uſtzinech lh d 


from Mutrna and »Metellus Pius. The Peli 3 


had alf ſubtnitted; 25 1 hade related. The Not 1, Epit- 
mans in con ſequence being maſtets of 'Corfiniur 3 
which the rebels had made their metropolis; i it was council of 
neceſfiry to transfer th general coueil to Efernia, th lrague 
a City of the Samnitrs, Who by the” defection . 
the Marſi found themſelves Adee ar the beg Of Diod. Ee. 
all the ſtates, that perſiſted in their fidelity tothe lxxxvii. 
aſſociation. „ five'Prettors or Gene! 
rals, amongſt hom they gave the” ren Unis 
thority to Pompedius Silo. He deſe ö 
nce by his ability in war, "hjFevurage, 1 400 
dpecially, his tenacioufneſs in the tevolt, of A + | 
himfelf had been the firſt àüthor; and Which 
could not make him abandon the example even of - 
his wer nation, that is, of the Marſi, whit had 
Jardy-irinde their fubmiſBon. Tie adkmblec at 
atiyycof thirty thouſand foot and a thouſand hörſe. 
And being reduced by neceſſity" to try every Kind 
sf oteſburer, He. even gave ſlaves, who would, 
jein hütn their liberty; and having drawn toge. | 
ther about twenty t fand- of them, he armed 
them im the beſt manner hie cou £Withithefe 
troops he retatd&t# for ſoche kime thi etitir iry WRT 
His Party: - -28..28, oy Fo WE en 12 Ac Ol n 5 
In the meari tine: the Gege'of Attibuw, vhbich Pudacilins 
had continued great part of the ytar, at e deſpairing 
ended to the advantage of che Romans. 1 
the: city was reduced to extremmiſties,  Jadatyſius? > Heulen, | 
who-was a native of it, tried u laſt effort to 10 poiſons 
ferve'ir; He was one of the prigcipal leaders bf f. 
the Italians,” à man of vigour 280 Femage⸗ een, 
eur rere he drew rogerher eight * ®cohorts,: and | 
YAlD nenen 1 2508S 1 reh * ö 
ane uſually cunſiſted of HIM ene nir 
ola, | begin 
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beginning his march ſent a courier to the Aſculani, 
to adviſe them to watch his arrival, and to ſally 
upon the beſiegers, whilſt he ſhould attack their 
intrenchments on the other ſide. He was in hopes, 
that the Romans incloſed between, two fires, might 
be put into confuſion, and that he might perhaps 
— ſion to give them a great blow, and 
 terby force them to raiſe the ſiege... The plan 
Was not ill conceived: but the inhabitants wanted 
courage; ſo that all Judacilius could do, was to 
break into the city, with part of his followers. 
He reproached his, countrymen. in; the warmeſt 
terms with their cowardice: and ſeeing that he 
pf nothing, farther to hope, be reſolved to die: 

t firſt he determined to be revenged. of his ene- 
mies, who had often taken pleaſure in oppoſing 
his deſigns, and ho juſt before had prevented 
Ho. Fes execution of his laſt orders. As he was 

65 in the city, he cauſed them all to be 
ized and put to death. After having ſatiated 
is revenge, he thought it acting for bis own glory, 

to revive, che example ſer by Vibius Virius at the 
taking of Capua. He invited his friends to a 
great entertainment, and exhorted them to pre- 


vent with him the diſaſter of theix common coun- 


quence he took the poiſon: and as he had taken 


try by a voluntary death. Every one male his 
„but none would imitate it. 


care beforehand to have a funeral pile erected, "op 
4 . cauſed himſelf to be carried to the top of it, and 
ordered his friends to ſet. it on fire... Thus periſh- 

ell this brave man, ſeduced. no doubt by the idea 


of glory, which the Pagan world annexed to 


a ſc]f-murder, But, according to the mere lights of 
reaſon, what glory does a death deſerve, that was 
of no utility to the publick and the common 


cauſe, and of which the whole fruit could only 


terminate in preſerving the perſon, who killed 


himſelf, 
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himſelf, from the evils, _ which he dreads aim 2 2. 
more than death? * 
Though the auefibrys his? have ſpoke of as, App Orof. | 
death of Judacilius, ſeem to place that event at | 
the beginning of the ſiege, I have choſe to relate 
at the end, becauſe it did not ſeem probable in the 
leaſt that this General ſhould have taken ſo def. 
perate a reſolution, if he had ſeen his country in a 
condition to make a longer reſiſtance. I aſſure Tabing of 
myſelf therefore, that the taking of Afculum ſoon cu U 
followed his death, and that the deſpair of the „, as n * 
leader, having occaſioned that of the multitude; ** 
the city either ſurrendered at diſcretion, or being 
ill-defended by the diſcouraged inhabitants, was 
taken by ſtorm. The Conſul Pompeius made 
this unfortunate city an example of ſeverity, * The 
principal citizens, and all the officers of war 
were ſcourged with rods, and beheaded : he ſpared 
the lives of the reſt, but deprived them of their 
flaves- and all they poſſeſſed : * the city itſelf was 
demoliſhed to its foundation. In this manner 
the blood of the Roman citizens, who had been 
maſſacred there, at the beginning of tie war, was 


revenged. att nes 
W 


Hitherto it had not thaw eh Uiſtben to 
a triumph for having reconquered what had for- Ponpeins, 
merly belonged to the Commonwealth. Howe - _ 
ver; Pompeius triumphed over the Aſculans, and ;, hed ca | 
ple of Picenum, the ſixth day before the ca- tive. 
lends of January, that is, the“ 2 5tti-of December, Faſticapit 
Amongſt 'the priſoners, which he led in triumph, fag LY 
ſeveral writers have mentioned P. Ventidius, who 75 xl bit 
undotbtedly was the ſon of him, whom we have 43. y 
Err amongſt © the moſt, iaſtrious Teaders' of A. Gel. 
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Feen the Fs This ſame Veotidius, now 2 tri⸗ 
ö "umph, will triumph himſelf in fifty years: a me- 
morable example of the viciſſitude and inftability 
ppl all human chings in good as well as ill. 
'Orof. Pompeius had . all the plunder of Aſcu- 
_ lum to be ſold; but though the publick treaſury. 
S was exhauſted, he carried no part of the money 
Plat. he had raiſed by that ſale into it. He was a man, 
komp. Whoſe ability in war conſtituted his ſole. praiſe : 
\ for the reſt he was exceſſively avaricious, and lit- 
\ * . * tle ſcrupulous in reſpect to the means of inriching 
'- © - himſelf. And this is not the only vice with which 


to obſerve in the ſequel. _ 
Pompedius The Italian league was extremely ad, 
enters Be- and the following year loſt the perſon, who was 
wann: its ſoul and firſt mover, Pompedius Silo. He 
8 had however ſome ſucceſs at firſt, and had even 
A. R. 664. retaken the city of Bovianum: intent upon pur- 
JulObſeq. ſuing” the fi item he had laid down to himſelf, of 
| ſtring his Commonwealth on a level with that of 
Rome, he was deſirous to triumph, and actually 
did triumph in his new conqueſt. . But ſuperſtt- 
tious antiquity has obſerved, that he thereby gave 
an omen of his future defeat, becauſe it was into 
the victorious city that he entered in triumph, and 
not into one conquered. Soon after, he loſt, a 
great bartle, in Which he was killed: and with = 
on Pim expired the whole glory of bis party, - which 
: from thenceforth only dwindled, 5 
Enbafiyof 1 It ſeems. very probahle to me, — the embaſ- | 
— — iy ſent by the allies to Michridates, to implore his 
we EOS aid, and, inyize him to unite with them, againſt 
Ane, Rome, is toche aſeribed to this obſtinate enemy of 
. the Roman name. For the reſt, if the author of 
Digd. .chis. defiberation is not certainly. known, the fact 
. is however certain from Diodorus Siculüs. The 
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hiſtory reproaches him, as we ſhall have oa 1 
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Birth of Czſar. Antonius had triumphed over the 
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I. Integrity and noble confidence of Craſſus. Se- 
dition of Norbanus. He is ſummoned io take bis 
trial. Cbaracter of Sulpicius. Wiſe advice given 
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- Domitius againſt the Latin rbetoricians. Debates 
between the Cenſors. Luxury of the orator Craſ- 
fas. Unjuſt condemnation of Rutilius. He goes 
into voluntary baniſhment. He is invited to re- 
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made himſelf maſter of all polite e 
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Mur with the allies. Its nature, origin, and du- 
ration, Ardent defire of the allies to have the 
Freedom of Rome. The Senators, to recover the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, ſupport themſelves with 
' the Tribune Druſus. That Tribune labours to 
gain the People by laws favourable to the multi- 
tude; and the allies, by the promiſe of making 
them citizens. The Conſul Philippus oppoſes the 
laws of Druſus. Cæpio, another opponent of 
Druſus. Violence of Druſus againſt Cæpio and 
©  Philippus. The laws paſs. A new law of Dru- 
fus 10 divide the adminiſtration of juſtice between 
' the Senators and Knights, Perplexity of Druſus, 
_ who cannot keep his promiſe with the allies. In- 
flexible conſtancy of Cato whift only an infant. 
Proceedings of the allies. Saying of Philippus in- 
- furious to the Senate, Conteft on that head be- 
teen Craſſus and Philippus. Death of Craſſus. 
 Cieero's reflexion on bis azath. Death of Druſus. 
His character. All his laws are annulled. Law 
* paſſed by Varius for informing againſt thoſe, who 
Lad favonred the allies. ' Cotta accuſed, goes into 
voluntary baniſpment. Scaurus extricates himſelf 
out of danger by his conſtancy and haughtineſs. 
Varius himſelf, condemned by his own law, periſbes 
miſerably. The allies prepare for a revolt. They 
form themſelves into a republick. Maſſacre at 
Aſculum. Open revolt of the ſtates of Lay. Em- 
baſſy of the allies to the Romans, before they enter 
into the war. They have the advantage at firſt. 
Din ſuſpicions of the Conſul Rutilius againſt 


CONTENTS. 
many of the Nobility. The execution of the law 
Varia ſaſpended. Marius adviſes the Conſul. to 


Adeline a battle ineffe@ually. Ruſilius is defeated 
and killed. Grief and conſternation of Nome. 
l 1» Cepio, deceived by Pompedius, periſbes in an am- 
 - buſcade with a great-part of bis army  Viftory of 
. the Conſul Fulius, which makes the Romans re- 
ame the habits of peace. 'Vifory began by Ma- 
rius, and compleated by Sylla. Marius declines a 
- ibatule. He retires with little glory. ; Sertoriasſig-. 
- | nalizes bimſelf. He loſes an he by a wound in 
\. battle, His ſentiments an that occaſion. ' Too 
+ Haves. ſave. their: miſtreſ at the forming of Gru- 
menlum Victory of Cn. Pompeius, in conſe- 
quence of which the magiſtrates of Rome reſume 
the ornaments of their dignities. Freedom of Rome 
granted 10 ſuch of the allies as bad continued faith- 
ful. Freedmen admitted into the land-ſervice. 
The Conſul Pompeius preſſes the fiege of Aſculum. 
He beats the Marfi, and ſubjefts other neighbou- - 
ring people. A flave of Vettius kills bis ks: 
and then himſelf The Conful Porcius .is killed 
in a batile, Young Marius is ſilſpected of being 
the author of his death, Sylla deftroys Stabiæ, 
and befieges Pompeii. He takes upon him the com- 
mand of Poſtumius's army, and daes not revenge 
the death of that General murdered by bis ſoldiers, © 
He deſtroys an army of the Sammiles commanded by 
Cluentius. He is honoured with a Corona obſi- 
dionalis. He conquers the Hirpini, He enters 
Samnium, and gains ſeveral advantages there, He 
returns to Rome to ſtand for the Conſulſhip. He 
glories in the title of Fortunate I Fælix] In. 
conſiſtency of bis charafter. The Marſi lay down 


their arms. General council of the league tranſ-. 


ferred to Eſernia. Fudacilius, deſpairing to ſave 
_ bis * * poiſons himſelf. Aſculum 


ESSE (b2) taken 


peius, in which Ventidius is led captive. ' Pom- 
pedius enters Boviauum in triumph, and is defe, 
and killed. | Embaſſy of "the allies to Mithridates, 
.to no purpoſe. The War of the allies ſubſifts only 
in a languid manner. Eight new Tribes formed by 
.» tbe new citizens.” — Aſellio Prætor 
» the ci ty 


CONTENTS. 
_ taken by Cn. Pompeius. Triumph of Cu. Pom- 


defeated 


in the Forum by the faftion of 
+. 'the rich, whb. lend money at Law Plau- 
tis, de u publicy: By anotber low of the ſame | 
Tribune, the Senators are reftored to a ſhare'in the 
undminiſtration of. juſtice.” Fylla is elected Conſul. 
Bat on that ih bun him an qe. 
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| hatred: of theſe Italians muſt have roſe to madieg, ® 2 
to have induced them to ſeck To remote 4 protec | 


tion, and one which o he to have been ſuſpei 
and odious to — from 6 many cauſes: and 
hence it A) „that it is after ſtrict hiſtoric 
truth one our greateſt poe ts introduces Mithri- 
| dates bg to his children : PACT: KOI 1 


1 

Non, Princes, ce n'eſt point au bout de PUnivers, Raine, 
Ie Rome fait ſentir tout Ie poids de ſes fers: 
Et de pres inſpirans les haines les plus forte, 
. 4 Plus grands ennemis, Rome, iu a tes fru. 


Wo Cats" n 5231 In Eogliſh, - . WESC 


. No, "tis nat only at the world's extremities, 

Rome makes the nations feel ber iron yoke ; 

At home they feb, and they abhor ber ſway, 
And ber worſt enemies are at ber. gates. * 


Fbe King of Pontus did not afford much atten- 

tion to:this embaſſy, and replied coldly, that when 

he ſhould have terminated the affairs of Aſia, 

which actually employed him, he would go and 

join his forces with thoſe of the Italians. 
This was the laſt confderable ſtep when by the W G. 

rebels. From thenceforth, though the Lucanians of be al. 

and 13 continued ſtill in arms, I find no lies comes 

more events, that directly and ſolely belong to the n. 

war with the allies. They no longer make a 

party alone, but are confounded with W of 1 

rius and Cinna. | 
Almoſt all the ſtates. of. I als; ha then: = ales 

; freedom. of Rome. For it had been granted them Tit 

in proportion as they laid down their arms. From ag 

hence aroſe a prodigious number of new citizens, itirens. 

cn r ee Rome. hs (6): their ae 


b. uk A ne 

wy” Ne z potentia eorum, * potent roconel. in * 40 
muftitude . civiumdig- quam auctores beneficii. Fe n eh 
nitatem frangeret, plaſque ii. 20. nn. n 


e JJ multi- 
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CONTE NTS. 
token by Ci. Pompeius. Triumph of Cu. Pom- 


peius, in which Ventidius is led captive. * Pom- 
.. pedius enters Bovianum in triumph, and is defeated 
and killed.” of "the allies to Mithridates, 
10 uo Purpoſe... The War of the allies ſuhſiſts only 
in a langurd manner. Eight new Tribes formed by 
ibe new citizens.” 1 ne Aſellio Prætor of 
e in tbe Forum by the faction of 
+. \the rich, ub lend money at uſury. Law Plau- 
tia, de vi publica. By « another law of the ſame 
Tribune, the Senators are reſtored to a ſhare in the 

v1 Ddminifratier of. juſtice, Sylla is el:ed Conſul. 
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hatred! of theſe Trains muſt have roſe to midtnels, 3 0 

to have induced them to ſeck fo remote à protec 
tion, and one which or t to have been ſuſpectt 
and odious to ey from ſo many cavſes : and 
hence it appears, that it is after trick hiſtoric 
truth one of our greateſt p poets introduces IT 
dates faying. to his children: 4 be: 


14 1 5 


Nen, Princes, ce n'eſt point au out de * Raine, 
Que Rome fait ſentir tout Ie poids de ſes fers 
Et de pres inſpiranl les haines les plus r 1 
i Me e ee * aha a Fa Raule x 


1 NM, is nat * at the worlds extremilies, | 
© Rome wakes the nations feel ber iron yoke ; 

A home they feb, and they abhor. ber  fevay, _ 

And ber wont enemies are at her. Catel. 3 


2 


«The: King of Pontus did not afford much atten- 
tion toithis embaſſy, and replied coldly, that when 
he ſhould have terminated the affairs of Aſia, 
which actually employed him, he would go and 
Jain bis forces with thoſe of the Italians. | 
This was the laſt conſiderable ſtep bi by. the Tha allah 
| rebels. From thenceforth, though the Lucanians of be al. 
and Samoites continued (till in arms, I find no #5 comes 
more events, that directly and ſolely belong to the ing. 
war with the allies. They no longer make a 
party alone, but are confounded 1 them of _ 
rius and Cinna. 
Almoſt all the ſtates of Jenks Fa han: 6 Eibl, 

freedom of Rome. For it had been granted them Tribes 
in proportion as they laid down their arms. From: | 

hence aroſe a prodigious number of new citizens, 2 hy 
| which exerengely: nn Rem. err 0 Peg. 


ens 3 15 * 


la) "Ne potentia ecrum, 4. 5 poſlent.. recepti 1 in . T 
mukrituds veterym civiumndig- quam Aae beneficii. * el od. 
8 frangeret, - ;plaſque - 100. nen ee 
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Pomee1vs, Poxeius, Conſuls. 
multitude was immenſe, to diſtribute them into 
"the five and thirty Tribes, was making them 
maſters of every thing it was. annulling . all the 
dignity and power of the ancient citizens.z, and 
theſe new comers adopted through favour would 
have, cruſhed. thoſe, from whom they beld their 
Privilege. It was therefore reſolved to form c:ght 
new Tribes, in which all the new citizens ſhould 


be included. This plan, copied from that of 


®FeeRom. 
Hiſt. Vol. 
J. I. x. 
96. 


King * Scrvius Tullius, in the eſtabliſhment and 
diſtribution of the centuries, remedied all ineon- 
veniences. The old citizens entirely retained their 
ſuperiority, as being much leſs in number, they 
had thirty-five voices, whilſt the others, had but 
eight :-and be ſides, as theſe new Tribes were to be 


only called to vote laſt, it was. natural, that the 


majority ſhould be ver frequently formed before 
it came to their turn to give their ſufirages. The 


allies, now become citizens, acquieſecd at that 
time in cvery thing; whether they did not per- 
ceive the great advantage, that vc gulation gave the 
ancient citens over them or were ſatisfied with. 


AR. 
N 


Aſelli- 


acquiring the freedom of Rome at any rate 


663. whatſoever. It is probable; that in order to eſta- 


bliſh this, two Cenſors were created in the year of 
the Conſulſhip of Cn. Pompeius, Who were P. 
Craſſus, and L. Julius Cæſar Conſol the year be- 
fore. Nothing elſe, that paſſed in the Cenſor- 
ſnip. except that they made ſome ona 
the luxury of the table, is come down to us. 
This ſame! year 663, a Crime was committed in 


Fraventf" ers publick forum of Roche, unheard of before, 


Nome a. 
Joffonated 
ir the fo- 
vun by tbe 


and — unde that the laws had loſt 
their whole credit and authority, and were reduced 


to give way to force, which tot place of right 


adien of and juſtice, Debts had in all times occaſioned 
6be rich, "great. troubles "ar Rome. We have "frequenrly 


mentioned them in this aß. Thaaridus of 


x 
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por 
Money. 


Ponrzius, Poncꝛus, Conſuls. 
thoſe. who leat money, was not contented with 4. K. 6 


the intereſt allowed by the Roman laws, and ex- 
acted greater. The debtors were entirely ruined, 
and did not pay. This evil was exceſſively felt at 
the time of which we are ſpeaking, becauſe the 


circumitances of a war ſo near home, ſo dange- 


| Tous; and which required ſuch. great expences, had 
made money very ſcarce, and had ruined the for- 


tunes of a great number of particulars. The mer- 


_ Cileſs creditors however abated nothing of their ri- 


gour: ſo that the debtors called out for the pro- 
tection of the laws, and pretended not only to a 
right to be allowed delays of payment on account 
of the bad ſtate. of their affairs, but to have their 
creditors treated as violators of the, Ia ws, in exact» 
ing greater. intereſts than they allowet. 


A. Sempronius Aſecllio, Prætor of the city, 


and,i in that capacity ſupreme judge of this kind of 
0 conteſts, endeayoured to moderate the affair, and 
put an end to the quarrel by the method of accom- 
madation. But that not being poſſible, as he was 
a a juſt man, he opened the ages the 


— cauſed juſtice to be done them. Upon this . 
the, credi itors became furious, and. not- being able 


to overcome the Magiſtrate's conſtancy, they re- 
ſolved to rid. themſelves. of him; and exequted 


their deſign with incredible audaciouſneſs, Sup- 


ported by L. Caſſius Tribune of the People, (for 


5 it was neceſſary, that the Tribunes ſhould havea 
Jhare i in all the violences committed a at Rome) they 
attacked Aſellio in the forum itſelf, whilſt. he was 


7 
* 


Tae. 


= ! 
— 


ſacrißcing. The unfortunate Prætor finding bim- 


elf truck by a one, and ſeeing an inraged mul- 
titude around him, threw down, the ſacred cup. 
which he held in his hand, and endeavoured to fly 
to the temple of Veſta. But they interpoſed, and 


| forced him to retire into a publick houſe, wWhete 


they knocked l the head. Some of thoſe who 


3 * purſued a 


1 


374 
A, K. 664: 


Pomyervus, Poncius, "Confols. 
him, and who had ſeen him running to- 


purſued 
an. C5. cards Veſta's temple, believed he had got into fc, 


| Law 


Toeicties 
It was probably” to prevent the like exceſſes 


and were not afraid to force the barriers of thur 


ſacred aſy lum. Notwithſtanding the moſt ſacred 
Jaws, which did not permit men to enter it, they 
made the ſtricteſt ſearch in places, that religion 


riſhed a Prætor, actual employed at a facri- 
— dreſſed in the ſacred ornaments, and that at 
noon. day, in the publick forum. And the authors 
of this enormous crime had combined together in 
ſuch 'a manner, and known fo well how to ſnut 


all mouths, that could accuſe them, that it was 


not poſſible to find proofs againſt any ane of chem. 


The Senate publiſhed a decrer in vain; to invite 


all ſuch as had any knowledge of the guilty, to 

declare what they knew, promiſing them rewards ; 
Hberty, if they were flaves; a ſum of money, if 
free; and pardon, if accomphees. Nobody ap- 
peared to make the difeovery';/ and fo attrocious a 
crime remained unpuniſhed. What juſtice couſd 
priote petſons expect in a city, where it Rad 
coft a magiſtrate his life, for having done juſtice? 
Did not Rome in conſequence fall back into the 
confuſion. aſeribed by the poets to the firſt men in 
on rote, thy 
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Platia de, for the future,” that M. Plautius Sylvanus, Tri- 
u pablien- buns of che People, propoſed and ace law 


extent. 
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*c0ncerning Any violence, de vi publica. The 
-Civillans differ in their eonſtruction of thoſe 
Words. Let it ſuffice to obſerve, 'that the force 
of them intends all violence, contrary to the peace 


and good order of the poblick: and that idea 


includes many thin Pn and may have very gear 
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ht to have made inviolable to them. Thus 


awed of ture, before the ioſtitution of 5 
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PoMet1vs,: Poncius, Conſuls. 
The ſame Tribune of the People 2 ne 
— 4 in a ſhare of the adminiſtration of juſtice: 
C pio and Druſus had attempted the — thing, /aw of the 
but Pineffeckualiy 1 and the Knights had been — _ I, 
ſole judges! ſince the law of C,Gracebus, Phu g 3 
tius gave a new: turn to that he ptopoſed, which ,,, wo : 
perhaps conduced to its paſſing with more caſe. Hd ed i» pare - 
decreed, that each Tribe ſnhould nominate :fafteeri in the ad- 
citizens eyery year to act as judges. According Ore 
to this plan, the judges might be indifferently is. 
either Senators, Knights, or even of the order of Aſcon. in 
the People. The law — and was in Orat. pro. 
force till Sy lla's Digatotſhip. ale egy Com. 
To conclude what temains of che erenes iof:ohd Sylla is 
year 663, I have only to ſpeak of the election of wy | 
the Conſuls, L have fald, that Sylla was returned Ce , 
to Rome, His ſervices ſpoke highly in his-fa+ bar bead 
vour. He however had a competitor, it coſt him berween- | 
great pains to overcome. This was C. Cæſar, the 12 
. of L. Cæſar, who had been Conſull the * 
firſt year of the war with the allies, and was then 
Cenſor. He was alſo brother by the mother ſide 
to Catulus, who conquered the Cimbri. Sup 
ed by the credit of two fuch illuſtrious brothers, 
and with abundance of perſonal merit, he thought Gs 4 
he might ſet himſelf above rules, and pretend to Or. 3 
the Conſulſhip, though he had only been Edile Scaur 
and not Prætor. It is probable that he was ſup- 
ported by * Marius, who was for excluding Sylla. 
For as Sylla and Carſkt' were: both: Patricians, they 
could not be Conſuls together. 
Pe. Sulpicius, the young orator, of whom we 
have ſpoke on the occaſion of the trial of Norba- 
nus, being then Tribune, oppoſed the irregular 


Wo Diedorus Siculus, aubo is * he acted againſt Ceſar. 
the only author that mentions But Sylla's competitor could nut 
Marius in "#his War, ian. have Marius againſt him. 


ſtanding 


 Powez1vs, Pokcivs," Conſuls, 
þ fading of C. Cæſar, who however was his 
friend. They were both eloquent, but in a quite 


different manner. Vehemence conffieuted' the 


character of Sulpicius, as we have ſaid. Cæſuar 
had pleaſantry, and the graces, His ſtile had the 
| moſt" delightful urbanity, and never man knew 
better how to ſeaſon” his diſcourſe with ſalt and 
humour: but he wanted force and ſpirit. He 


 * however ſhewed both on the occaſion, of which 


we are ſpeaking, as well as his adverſary, Speeches 
were made on both ſides before the peo 2 not 
without debates and ſedition, At leng 2th 0 

was obliged to * way: and Sylls was elected 
Conſul with Q Pompeius Rufus. 

The ſucceſs of Sulpicius in this affair Auſhed . 
and ruined him. We ſhall ſee him next year turn 
again in favour of Marius againſt Sylla, become 
one of the principal cauſes of the publick'calami- 
bin — at * drew an e death upon 
hi 


. * C. el a nemo 4 
nimè ille quidem vehemens: conditior. Cc. Bruto. n. 177» 
ſed nemo unquam n, 
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